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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Irish Home Rule bill will come up for a second 
reading on Monday next, and political interest in 
England centers entirely in the issue that will be de- 
cided at that time. The great debate goes on with- 
out cessation, and, as it goes on, the air becomes 
clearer, and the dividing lines more definite. With 
his usual boldness and comprebensiveness of outlook, 
Mr. Gladstone has covered the whole ground in a 
manifesto to his Midlothian constituents. He puts the 
whole situation in a sentence when he says that the 
upper ranks of society are full of discordant notes, dis- 
cordant from the Liberal party and from one an- 
other, while the Cabinet alone has an intelligible plan 
of its own, which is the only intelligible or definite 
thing nowin English politics. Mr. Gladstone refers 
courteously to the Liberals who differ from him, 
and who have withdrawn their support from the 
Ministry, but he does not shrink from testing 
his strength with them. It is not the first 
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time, he says, that a very influential defection 
has taken place within the Liberal ranks; such 
a@ secession occurred previous to the war with 
Bonaparte, and such a secession has occurred in 
Mr. Gladstone’s own time on the question of dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church. In each instance 
the party was right and the seceders were wrong. 
In the former cases those who withdrew from the 
party ranks had a definite alternative scheme ; in the 
present case they have nothing whatever to offer. 
This is due, Mr. Gladstone says, not to the weakness 
of his friends who now stand aloof from him, but to 
the helplessness of their cause. 





Mr. Gladstone has never more clearly revealed 
the sources of his own power than in his declaration 
that, watching as he does the modifications of opin- 
ion in this conflict, he sees more and more clearly 
the dividing line. On the one side are to be 
found wealth, social influence, station, title, the 
professions—in a word, the spirit and power of class. 
All this is arrayed against him. On the other side is 
the great body of the nation. ‘‘I rely,” says the 
English statesman, ‘‘ upon my colleagues, upon an 
upright and enlightened House of Commons, upon 
the effect of free discussion ; but the heart, the root, 
the beginning and the ending of my trust is in the 
wise and generous justice of the nation.” These 
are noble words from a man of Gladstone’s train- 
ing, station, and unrivaled political experience. 
They may well be written over against the 
distrust of popular rule which has found ex- 
pression through the lips and pens of so many cul- 
tivated Englishmen during the present conflict. Mr. 
Gladstone points out that it is the principle and not 
the details of the bill te which he stands com 
mitted. The principle of Home Rule, he declares, 
is vital, and the details may be modified as 
may seem wise upon discussion. It can hardly be 
doubted that this frank, manly, and statesmanlike 
appeal to the intelligence and sense of justice 
of the English people will be met with no uncertain 
response. The closest observers believe that the 
chances of the bill on its second reading are :ven, 
with a slight probability in favor of the Government ; 
but it is evident that the principle involved in Mr. 
Gladstone’s legislation is every day winning a wider 
recognition. 





One of the most important features of the proposed 
scheme of Home Rule for Ireland is the limitation of 
the jurisdiction of the Irish Legislature, and full re 
ports of the bill make many things clear which were 
confused in the telegraphic accounts. If Ireland 
should have a Parliament at Dublin, under the present 
bill, it would be excluded from legislating concerning 
the status or dignity of the Crown, on questions of 
war and peace, affecting the army, navy, militia, or 
the defense of the Empire ; on treaties and relations 
with foreign States or with the Colonies ; on dignities 
and titles of honor; on offenses against the law of 
nations, or in violation of existing treaties, or of- 
fenses committed on the high seas ; on treason, alien- 
age, or naturalization ; on trade, navigation, or quar- 
antine ; on the postal and telegraphic service, except 
as these services are to be carried on in Ireland; on 
beacons and lighthouses ; on coinage, and questions 
relating to the weights and measures and legal ten- 
der ; on copyright, patent rights, and similar ques. 
tions. It is also prohibited from legislating on 
matters of religion, either by the imposition of 
disabilities or the granting of privileges, and from 
interfering with denominational schools, or with the 
rights of established corporations. 





The duration of the proposed Irish Parliament is to 
be five years, unless it is sooner dissclved. The two 
orders of which it is to be composed, as has already been 
explained, are to sit together, except in cases where a 
majority of either order demand a separate vote. In 
such cases, if the two bodies do not agree, no legis- 
lation can be passed. Of the 108 members of the 





Upper House, the Irish Peers now sitting in the 
English House of Lords are to make up 28, and the 
remaining 75 are to be elected by an electorate with 
& property qualification, each voter to own or occupy 
lands or tenements worth at least $125 a year. The 
Peers now sitting in the English House of Lords are 
to hold office for thirty years, and their places are to 
be filled by election of the whole body of the Upper 
House. The elective members of the Upper House 
are to hold office for ten years, one-half their number 
to retire every fifth year. The Lower House, which 
is to contain 204 members, will include at the start 
the present Irish members of the House of Commons, 
the Royal University having the privilege of sending 
two additional members. The English Government 
keeps the right to levy customs and excise duties in 
Ireland in order to provide for the $23,010,000 re- 
quired to pay the Irish share of the annual interest 
on the national debt, and to provide for Irish 
contribution to the sinking fund, and its pro- 
portion of the cost of the army and navy, 
the civil service, the constabulary, and the 
Dublin police. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
is to be appointed by the Orown, and is to be 
independent of the Irish Parliament. The validity 
of the acts of the Irish legislature is to be determined 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to 
which committee the Queen may add as many Irish 
Judges as she thinks advisable. In all ordinary eases 
of appeal the English House of Lords is to be the fina 
tribunal. Provision is made for the necessary pre- 
liminary steps in the organization of the new legis- 
lative body. 


Greece continues to hold avery undignified and 
entirely untenable position. She is seeking by the 
arts of diplemacy—too familiar, in their more dis- 
creditable forms, in Greek history—to evade the wil 
of Europe in the matter of disarming her forces. 
Belyannis, who has done his best to stimulate and 
nourish the warlike spirit which has brought the 
Greek people into their present attitude, is now en- 
deavoring to pacify Europe by declaring that he does 
not mean to break the peace ; but he steadily evades 
the matter of disarmament, and declines to give any 
answer to the demand that Greece shall disband her 
troops and return to a peaceful footing. The Great 
Powers, who have had some experience with this 
kind of diplomacy, and who are sometimes in the 
habit of practicing it themselves, are not to be mis- 
led by equivocation and evasion. They declare that 
the answer of Greece is unsatisfactory. The small 
foreign squadron is still in Greek waters, and will 
remain there until Greece has given an affirmative 
answer to the question whether she will now return 
to the status of a peaceful nation. 

Bismarck explained, in a recent speech in the 
Upper House of the Prussian Diet, the singular 
change in his attitude toward the Pope. He declares 
that there has been no change in policy, and that 
the present result is what he has sought through the 
entire body of legislation antagonistic to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The May laws of twelve years ago 
he declares, were not intended to remain perma- 
nently on the statute book, but were temporary 
measures to assist Germany in her struggle with 
Romanism. The end of the entire policy was to be, 
not antagonism to or separation from Rome, but a just 
and peaceful settlement of difficulties. These laws 
were simply ‘‘means of combat,” and the combat 
having been brought to a successful issue, they are 
now cast aside like other war measures. Pius IX. 
was an aggressive pontiff, and the German Roman 
Catholic party was even more aggressive than the 
Pope; but Leo XIII. ‘is a wise, moderate, and pa- 
cific” ruler, ‘‘a pure Catholic, and nothing but a 
Catholic,” with whom Germany has been able to 
reach a thoroughly satisfactory understanding. Of 
course Bismarck makes it clear that he has had one 
comprehensive purposein all his varied and contradict- 
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ory positions, and that the policy would have succeed- 
ed long ago had it not been for that Liberal majority 
in the Reichstag upon whom he is in the habit of laying 
all the ills of Germany. In the interest of peace he 
now asks that the May laws be repealed. This latest 
movement of Bismarck contrasts very curiously with 
the aggressive legislation sgainst Rome recently 
adopted by the French Assembly and reported in 
these columns. 


It begins to be clear that the present Pope is carry- 
ing out a policy more in accordance with the spirit 
of the times than that of his predecessor, and this 
policy is already bearing fruit in almost every direc- 
tion except in France. Bismarck does not stand 
alone in a cliange of attitude toward the Supreme 
Pontiff. Leo XIII. apparently sees clearly that the 
Church of Rome can no longer determine what forms 
of government shall be established in Europe, or dic- 
tate what attitude these governments shall take 
toward the Roman Church. Ha is apparently dis- 
posed to work iv harmony with all governments who 
will work in harmony with him. If, as in the case 
of the German Government, the Protestant element 
is supreme, all that the Church can hope for is free- 
dom from State interference. If, as in Spain, the 
Government is Catholic, but thoroughly liberal and 
progressive, the Church will not antagonize the 
Ministry so long as ecclesiastical interests are left 
undisturbed. In France, where the Government is 
not oniy republican, but aggressively inimical to 
Roman Catholic interests, the Oburch will submit as 
best she may, and hope for a better time in the 
future. She will not waste her strength in useless 
struggles. If, as in Ireland, the popular movement 
is deep, widespread, and irresistible, the Church will 
not stand in the way, but will give a free rein, and 
will even wink at lawlessness for the sake of avoid- 
ing a direct issue with the people. The result of this 
policy is indicated in Germany by the action of Bis- 
marck in disavowing a body of legislation which he 
once carried through in the face of the bitterest oppo- 
sition of Rome. It is seen in Spain im the action of 
the Premier, who has recently announced that, in 
consequence of the liberal policy of Leo XIII., the 
Spanish Liberal party formally disavows distrust of 
the clergy, and announces its endeavor to seek a 
solution of the problems which await it with the 
co-operation of the clergy. In Ireland, the accept- 
ance of the movement for Home Rule by the clergy 
has resulted in a relaxation of the strained relations 
which existed not long ago between them and the 
people, and in the restoration to influence of the Oatb- 
olic hierarchy. In other words, the anti-Catholic 
legislation in Germany is to be repealed, the separa- 
tion between dominant political forces and the 
Church in Spain is at an end, and the growing breach 
between the clergy and the people in Ireland is 
healed. In France things do not go #0 easily. The 
Archbishop of Paris has just put forth en eloquent 
appeal, in which he offers, on behalf of the Oatholic 
Ohurch, to accept and support the Republic if ube 
Republic will leave the Onurch alone ; to which the 
Republic replies, by a vote of 340 to 187, that the 
Minister of Justice did right in sending soldiers, 
the other day, to close unlicensed Oatholic chapele, 
and, opposition being offered, to fire into the crowd, 
killing one person and wounding five. The Roman 
Catholic Ohurch in France has a long account to set- 
tle, and the wiser and more conciliatory policy of 
Leo XIII. unfortunately cannot erase the record 
which French Republicans are not likely to forget. 


At the joint request of the Oitizens’ Committee of St. 
Louis and the Committee of Congress the great rail 
road strike in the Southwest is at last formally de- 
clared ‘‘off.” Although it is tolerably clear from 
the reports that, whatever the railroads may say, the 
merchants of St. Louis and tnose along the line 
of the railroad have suffered serious inconvenience 
from it, still the railroad has proved its ability to 
carry on its brsiness in spite of the strike; and the 
fall resumption of business would have been at best 
only a questionof a few weeks. The merchants have 
offered to interest themselves to secure places for the 
strikers, as far as possible.—— We reported the speedy 
end of the wholly unjustifiable strike on the Lake Shore 
road in Chicago last week ; and, although it is now 
reported that the strikers had assurances from the 
sheriff that places would be found for non-union men 
elsewhere, it is clear that he had no authority to make 
any pledge, either for them or for the railroad, and 
acted wholly on his own personal responsibility.—— 
The strike on the Third Avenue horse-car route in the 
city of New York is also coming to an end, though by 





no formal act of surrender by the strikers. But the 
company bas very nearly a full complement of cars 
running, and from personal observation we judge 
that they are running as fuil as on the parallel line 
on Fourth Avenue ; whether as full as before the 
strike we cannot judge. The ‘‘ Executive Commit- 
tee” have formed an incorporated company to run 
stages in competition, and have applied for a charter. 


The strikes are in many ways doing good. We are 
inclined to think that they will prove in the end worth 
all that they have cost, expensive as they are ; all 
education is expensive. They areteachiug capitalists 
something; the em; loyers who have habitually treated 
their men like men have been the smallest sufferers 
in this epidemic. If we are not mistaken, the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad has not suffered 
any interruption in its traffic during the Southwest- 
ern strike. It is reported that the Georgetown & 
Washington horse-car railroad voluntarily reduced 
the hours of labor to twelve hours without waiting 
for a demand ; and the event was made the occasion 
for the presentation of a gold-headed cane to the 
President, and a set of harness to the Superintendent, 
by the men, and the presentation of a purse of fifty 
dollars to the men by the President. One of the 
great Chicago packing-houses has, of its own accord, 
established eight hours as an experiment with the men 
for two months, and there is small prospect of trouble 
with this house. The Brewster carriage manufactory 
has, in a like spirit, reduced the day frem ten to nine 
hours, leaving the wages as before, and this without 
waiting fora demand. These are typical facts; trey 
illustrate Stanley Jevons’s aphoriam that combination 
should be horizontal, not perpendicular; that is, 
combination between the employer and his employed, 
for the purpose of competition with other similar com- 
binations, not combination of all laborers in a war of 
competition with a combination of all capitalists. 
The strikes have taught the publicsomett.ing. A few 
papers have been saying tothe public, for some years 
past, that it was inhuman that men should work 
eighteen hours a day fora bare subsistence, and be 
allowed no time for rest, recreation, and home life, 
nor even a Sabbath ; but the apathetic public paid no 
heed. Now it is beginning to pay heed ; and, al- 
though it bas been waked up in a rather barbaric fash- 
ion, it is waked up; and the agitation begun will not 
be ended till the wrongs which have given rise to it 
are rightened ; though that will not be for a long 
while yet. These three unsuccessful strikes must 
also have taught the strikers a lesson which they 
might have learned more economically from Mr. 
Powderly's secret circular; namely, that a strike 
is a very expensive and useless proceeding—to put 
it mildly—unless it is based upon evident justice 
and the strikers have public sentiment for their ally. 


The strikes and the resultant agitation are likely to 
create, if not a new body of law, at least a new 
body of interpretation; and to end in teaching 
two classes of men the meaning of a greatly mis- 
anderstood word—Freedom. The boycotters in New 
York, Connecticut, and Missouri have been arrested 
and will be brought to trial; and whether it 
is lawful for a man or association to attempt 
to destroy a lawful business by threatening those 
who patronize it with vengeance in the form of the 
loss of their own business is likely to be settled 
by the courts. We are also likely to have it settled 
whether it is a conspiracy for workingmen to ‘‘ pool 
their issues ’—in other words, to club together and 
put all their labor in the control of a Committee, as 
capitalists club together and put all their money in 
the control of a Board of Directors. And what 
such a combination has a right to do, and what is 
the line between peaceable persuasion and intimida- 
tiou, and between lawful and unlawful combination, 
will also be judicially determined. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the strikers has been indicted in the city of 
New York for ordering the strike on the Third Ave- 
nue road, and their trial will be likely to settle some 
of these points. We have already ventured to define 
the general principle which must be applied in an- 
swering these questions, and our readers will have 
an opportunity to see whether we have defined it 
correctly or not. On the other hand, a verdict of 
twenty-five hundred dollars’ damages is reported as 
recovered from the Missouri Pacific Railroad for 
black-listing a man; an indication that the courts 
will hold that capital can conspire as well as labor, 
and, if it does, must answer for the conspiracy in 


damages. 





The strike for making eight hours the standard 
labor day is fully inaugurated, and simultaneously, 





in St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. It is in largest proportions at 
Chicago, where the strikers are said to number thirty- 
five thousand men, and to include nearly all the 
freight handlers on the railroads. Oar Chicago cor- 
respondent gives some interesting details. There 
appears to be no thorough uniformity of action eitker 
among the workingmen or their employers. In 
Chicago the packing-houses seem inclined to try the 
expeciment ; on the other hand, the railroad mana- 
gers appear to be unanimous in their opinion that the 
business of the railroad cannot be conducted on an 
eight-hour basis. The workingmen themselves are 
also divided in sentiment, only a small proportion of 
the trades-unions of the country being as yet com- 
mitted to the movement. In several localities the 
advocates of the eight-hour movement have wisely 
coufined themselves to a public demonstration with- 
out inaugurating astrike. The Knights of Labor as 
represented by Mr. Powderly, and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers as represented by Mr. 
Arthur, have both opposed the present strike for 
eight hours, which is inaugurated, if we underatand 
the facts aright, by the Federation of Organized 
Trades-Unions in America. We can orly understand 
the claims which some of the unions have made, ino 
spite of the advice or the Federation, for a simulta- 
neous increase of wages and decrease of time, by 
supposing that they hope thus to lay a basis for a 
compromise, The buildiog industries have generally 
accsded to the demand. In many cases the question 
has been amicably settled by compromise. In Chi- 
cago there has been some rioting, led by anarchists. 
In one or two instances the mob attacked men whose 
demand for an eight-hour day had been conceded by 
their employers, apparently determined that no one 
should work on any terms unless eight hours were 
granted by every employer. The authorities appear 
to have been culpably unprepared for this; but the 
police quelled the mob, though not without some 
hard fighting. 


Every Christian man must sympathize with the 
benign desire to redeem for humanity some of the 
hours now devoted to drudgery, and secure them for 
home and love and self-development. The eight-hour 
movement, so called, does not fully win that sympathy 
as iis ally, partly because men fear that the time which 
it promises to redeem from the bench will be wasted 
at the bar, partly because it seems to them that the 
time is not ripe, that a movement to shorten hours of 
labor must follow, not precede, a movement for a 
larger proportion of profits, and partly because the 
methods of labor agitators are palpably rude, 
barbaric, and unjust. We do not share in the first 
opinion. We recognize its force; but exhausted 
energies send many a man to the dramshop to re- 
eruit, and the desire fora stimulant to drive him to 
overwork sends others; if men work fewer hours 
they will drink loss, not more, whisky. The second 
objection is more forceful. If an individual finds 
himself overworked, and yet not earning more 
than enough to support his family, he will, if 
he is wise, either reduce his expenses or increase 
his income before he cuts down his working hours. 
What is wise for the individual is wise for the 
class. Fewer hours means, in most cases, less pro- 
duction ; less production means higher prices ; and 
before the workingmen are ready for higher prices, 
some other reforms must be inaugurated. How- 
ever well grounded the claim for eight hours, a gen- 
eral strike is not the best method of securing it. 
There are many industries in which no absolute 
standard can be fixed. There are many where so 
great and sudden a reduction would be ruin. There 
is serious question whether America can comp: te on 
an eight hours’ day with other countries which labor 
ten. It is doubted amo: g workingmen themselves 
whether such a reduction will not be an injury to 
them rather than a benefit. These questions cannot 
be settled by a war; and a «trike is a war—only 
justifiable when it is the last means for securing jus- 
tice long denied. The eight-hour day, if it comes at 
all—as we trust and believe in time it will—must 
come either by a gradual evolution or by a general 
agreement. 


The familiar stories of Apache outrages are revived 
in the Southwest, but unless more discretion is exer- 
cised in sending out these reports the people of that 
section will lose their claim upon public sympathy. 
Last week a telegram told of the murder of eight 
men near the Mexican line. General Miles repaired 
to the scene, and found that ‘‘the statement emanated 
from frightened Ohinamen, and had no foundation in 
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fact.” It has been demonstrated long since that dia- 
patches from the Southwest must be accepted with 
many allowances for defective news gathering facili- 
ties, for the excitement of the people and their tend- 
ency to color whatever Indian matter may be sent 
out, and for the fact that the presence of a large 
body of troops in that country is a source of profit to 
mavy. It has been almost impossible to form aclear 
idea from the press telegrams of the rights and 
wrongs of the Southwestern situation. These con- 
siderations may be given due weight without ignor- 
ing the sufferings caused by hostile Apaches and the 
fact that Geronimo and a few others are still skulk- 
ing about the mountains like the insatiate assassins 
that they are. But they cannot avoid their just fate 
much longer. The last act of General Crook previous 
to his transfer from the Department of Arizona was 
the capture and deportation toa Florida military pris- 
on of the chiefs Nana, Natchez, Chihuahua, and over 
seventy bucks, squaws, and children. His campaigo 
wis therefore not unsuccessful, and General Miles may 
be trusted to finish the work. Whether peace once 
restored shall continue will depend largely upon the 
action of the Government. Gsneral Crook was con- 
stantly hampered by conflicts between military and 
civil authority, a division which the Apaches could not 
comprehend, and which made them constantly rest- 
less. The promises made to him of complete military 
control of the reservation were not kept. The present 
troubles, which began a year ago, originated in the 
uneasiness caused by this state of things, and in the 
Government's refusal to provide seed, farming tools, 
and one or two mills for the expectant Indians. The 
immediate cause of the outbreak was drunkenness ; 
but it is more than probable that if General Crook's 
requests had been heeded, all this trouble would not 
have occurred. Indeed, he had already given the 
Southwest its first year of peace for a long time, and 
Geronimo himself was industriously cultivating a 
farm. General Crook urged the appointment of land 
in severalty to these Apaches, and his purpose was 
to make these Indians self-supporting citizens, with a 
sense of responsibility, and with individual interests 
at stake. But his efforts were feebly seconded by the 
Government. To effect this it is necessary for the 
commanding officer, so long as the presence of the mil- 
itary is necessary, to have complete control. It is to 
be hoped that the bitter experience of the past will 
induce the Government to encourage General Miles 
in carrying out this rational and constructive policy. 


There is nothing that need excite the prejudices or 
passions of the people of the North in the fact that a 
Confederate monument is to be erected at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, nor in the other fact that the lay- 
ing of the corner stone was the occasion for a great 
deal of enthusiasm, some of which was infelicitously 
expressed, and was accompanied with what must be 
characterized by the expressive but inelegant word 
‘*gush ;” that is, by thoroughly unreal sentiment. 
Such sentiment is always likely to characterize such 
occasions. We who conquered in the war ought not 
to forget that if our fathers, brothers, and sons had 
died on the field of battle to which they had been 
sent with our blessings and prayers to fight for a 
cause which we and they had been taught by pulpit 
and press and honored statesmen to believe the 
cause of justice, we should be false to ourselves if we 
did not honor their memory. But, on he other hand, 
it is equally true that the memory of the dead is not 
honored by forgetting the lessons which God has 
taught us, nor by falsifying history and ignoring the 
changes which have been wrought iu putlic judg- 
ment and conscience in the hard school of experi- 
ence ; and all this was done by Mr. Jefferson Davis 
in the speech which he made on the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Confederate monument last week. 
It is true that the men of the South fought bravely 
and conscientiously ; and no broad-minded man in 
the North desires to deny them that just meed of 
praise ; though it must be confessed that all men of 
the North are not broad-minded. But they fought 
for a ‘‘ lost cause,” and for a cause that ought to 
have been lost ; and none are better satisfied of that 
fact than a large proportion—we believe a large ma- 
jority—of the best citizens of the South. The notion 
that the Union is a confederacy of ‘‘ sovereign” 
States was surrendered when Lee surrendered to 
Grant, and it would be as easy to call Lee back from 
his grave as to call up from its grave this dead and 
buried notion. The idea that the Nation cannot 
coerce a State was forever put at rest at Appomattox 
Oourt-House ; and it is worse than folly for Mr. 
Davis to attempt to revive by words what was ended 
by the wager of battle, To describe as a ‘war for 





liberty” the taking up of arms to establish a Confed- 
eracy whose corner. stove was officially declared to be 
slavery is a bit of rhetoric dangerously uear clap 
trap ; it served all its purpose in the factitious enthu- 
siasm it aroused in the South twenty five years ago, 
and will deceive no one now—least of all the people 
of the South. These are the words of a Bourbon, who 
can neither forget anything nor learn anything ; and 
the South has forgotten some things and learned 
some very important ones. 


The tenth anniversary of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, appropriately observed in Baltimore last 
week, is an event of national importance. The 
phenomenal but healthful growth of such an institu- 
tion in this country is one of those signs of the times 
which intelligent observers accept as the most hope- 
ful auguries for the future. The Johns Hopkins 
University is a thoroughly American institution in 
its spirit and methods, without sacrificing anything of 
the valuable tradition of scholarship. In a single 
decade it has achieved results which more thao jus- 
tify the best hopes entertained by its founders. In its 
thorough and progressive scholarship, in the un- 
usual ability and standing of the teachers whom 
it has collected, in its vi'al and fruitful methods, 
in the prominence which it has given to historical 
aud econcmic studies, in the frequency and value of 
its university publications, in its introduction of the 
best foreign university methods, and in the admira- 
ble training it has given a great number of young 
men who have already become professors in American 
colleges, the Johns Hopkins University has rendered 
services to the country the value of which can hardly 
be overstated. Since its very beginning there has 
been a contagious spirit of work within its walls, 
which has been a perpetual stimulus to students and 
professors alike, and which has been largely due, 
without doubt, to the general introduction in all 
departments of what Professor Roland, in his admira- 
ble address, called the laboratory method—the 
method which brings students in direct contact with 
the subject which they are studying, and which makes 
them the companions and co-investigators with their 
professors, instead of mere pupils. It is an open 
secret that the worthy and notable success of this 
young university has been due very largely to the 
tireless devotion, the admirable comprehension of 
educational mathods and educational needs, the tact 
aad judgment, of President Gilman. 





The Ohamber of Commerce of the City of New 
York has formulated, in a series of admirable reso- 
lutions, principles which have been elucidated by 
the recent discussion respecting labor, and with 
which the readers of The Christian Union are thor- 
oughly familiar. They are: a recommendation of 
mutual concession for the settlement of minor differ- 
ences, arbitration for the amicable adjustment of 
more important differences, the right of laborers to 
unite in trade organizations, the legal right of em- 
ployees to strike, the right of employers to fil! their 
vacant plaees if they can, the absolute illegality of 
every form of violence and intimidation, and the 
duty of every American citizen to strengthen the 
hand of the law officers in maintaining law and 
order.——The Roman Catholic authorities appear to 
be divided in sentiment, as are the rest of the com- 
munity, respecting the Knights of Labor. The 
Archbishop of Montreal condemns the organization, 
and declares that it is condemned by the Pope. The 
Vicar General of Chicago, on the other hand, denies 
that there is anything inconsistent with loyalty to 
the Church in the principles of the Order. A third 
clerical dignitary in Ontario is reported as saying 
that the Pope’s final decision respecting the Knights 
of Labor has not yet been received, and until it is no 
member need withdraw from it, though no one not 
a member would do well to join it.——Mr. Arthur, 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, has 
delivered a conservative address, in which he 
declares that the Brotherhood has settled seven 
different labor difficulties recently, that the Locomo 
tive Engineers and the riilroad companies through- 
out the country are on excellent terms. His counsel 
to the workingmen, to practice economy, keep out 
of saloons and gambling places, and live at home, is 
admirable for all classes. —-Two bills have been in- 
troduced into Congress for the establishment of a 
National Board of Arbitration, in accordance with the 
President's suggestion ; bills recognizing this princi- 
ple have been passed in Massachusetts and in New 
Jersey. It is also, perhaps, worthy of note that Mr. Jay 
Gould, in a published interview, gives a warm indorse- 
ment to President Oleveland’s ‘‘ arbitration plan.” 
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In Congress a bill has been reported to the House 
in regard to the Pacitic Railroads, to supersede the 
Thurman Act, and to give the roads extension of 
time for their subsidy bonds. An argument was 
made before the Supreme Court last week in the 
Saow (Mormon) case by George Ticknor Ourtis, who 
contended that the Edmunds Act was repugnant to 
the provision of the Constitution that guarantees 
freedom of religious belief.——The House Committee 
has reported unfavorably the bill to prohibit aliens 
from owning land in this country. The minority 
report quoted the case of a British subject who owns 
90,000 acres in Illinois, receiving $200,000 rent, which 
is expended in England.——Oaptain Eads's ship- 
railway scheme is to be reported to the Senate in a 
new and more moderate form as regards guarantees by 
the Government.——The New York Legislature has 
passed two gas bills aiming to restrict the price in 
New York City to $1.25 a thousand feet, and to pre- 
vent further consolidation. ——Henry H. Richardson, 
the designer of Trinity Church, Boston, and perhaps 
our most eminent architect, is dead.——John Most, 
the Anarchist, has left New York City to avoid arrest. 
——Mayor Grace, of New York, has appointed a 
Board of Excise Commissioners without submitting 
the names to the Aldermen. The old Board are at- 
tempting to hold the offices. 








PEACE BY RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


F apy readers of The Ohbristian Union have thought 

this paper a needless alarmist, they probably 
think so no longer. The danger is no longer a 
‘‘danger ahead,” it is danger imminent. The great 
rift between classes in American society shows itself 
unmistakably ; and it is wide and deep and danger- 
ous. The commerce of a State is paralyzed in the 
Southwest ; the traffic of a great highway is prohib- 
ited by a threatening mob in Chicago ; the coke-burn- 
ing region of Pennsylvania is given over to rioting 
and flame ; the Hocking Valley is devastated as by a 
famine ; the people of New York City are left to 
walk to business, and are threatened with a stoppage 
of all means of carriage by train, horse-car, or ferry. 
The great, hirsute, shaggy, unkempt creature which 
has been growing up in America, hard worked, vari- 
ously paid, ill taught, learning enough not to be 
content with food and raiment, but learning little or 
nothing more, begins to mutter, and growl, and show 
his teeth, and cliuch his fist. And the Nation to 
whom its prophets have been uttering words of 
warning, unheeded, from platform, press, and pulpit, 
wakes to the fact that it has brought an untamed 
savage to its shores, done little or nothing to tame 
him, possessed itself of no power to control him— 
and it begins to wonder what 1t shall do. 

This is no time for repeating economic truisms, such 
as, The laborer hasa right to work or refuse working, 
and the employer has a right to employ or refuse em- 
ployment. No one doubts this proposition, not even 
thoss who violate it; as the pickpocket does not 
question your right to your purse, even when he is 
stealing it. The violator of the plain rights of man 
needs another kind of persuasion than is afforded by 
newspaper leaders. The mob is to be dispersed by 
the club, or the rifle, if necessary ; the boycotter w 
pay the penalty of his conspiracy by fine and im- 
prisonment. Lawlessness is to be punished by law, 
not persuaded by editorials. Some prophetic men 
have seen that this necessity Was sure to arise, was 
even now arising. They have formed caw and 
Order Leagues to assert the majesty of law and 
preserve the sanctity of order. These voices have 
been as voices crying in the wilderness, till the 
train-wreckers in Missouri and the riocers in New 
York began to emphasize their demand. If the 
admonitions of the men who have demanded political 
reform had been heard, we should not have seen a 
sheriff trembling before a mob of his own constitu- 
ents ; if the men who have striven in vain to arouse 
their apathetic fellow-citizens to form Law and Order 
Leagues had been heeded, we should not have seen 
armed mercenarivs shooting down innocent men and 
women in East St. Louis. 

Bat to quell the mob is not the whole duty of man. 
The Duke of Wellington quelled the Chartist riots 
by his soldiers; and all Eugiand honored him. 
But if England had possesed no wiser statesman than 
the Iron Duke, Chartism would have brought torch 
in time on English soila French Revolution. Toast 
it did not was because she had men wise enough to 
see the truth in Chartism, and statesmanship enough 
to formulate it in just and equal laws. ‘‘ Thousba 
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agining for amoment that we have fulfilled that law 
when we have shot down the mob in the West and 
clubbed it into silence in the East. If the Christians 
in New York Lad done their duty as faithfully as the 
police did theirs the other day, there would have 
been no need for those policemen’s clubs. 

For half a century America has been beckoning to 
her shores Germans, Irishmen, Hungarians, Italians. 
We have counted these immigrants as they landed 
here, and blessed ourselves that we were growing 80 
fast. They have built our railroads, opened our 
mines, erected our cities, converted our prairies into 
wheat fields. And what have we done for them? 
We have acted on the pagan aphorism which Mr. 
Oroffut puts with commendably brutal frankness in 
the May “‘ Forum :” 

“« T admit, nay, I assert, the demands of charity 
on every human being ; but charity and business are 
and ought to be perpetually divorced. An employer 
is under no more financial obligations to his work- 
men after he has paid them current wages than they 
are tohim or to a passer-by on the streets whom they 
never saw.” 

Tho. shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: except 
thou owe him wages ; except he be thy servant and 
thou his master; exce;t he work at thy bench and 
thou be his employer. ‘‘ Love and business are and 
ought to be forever divorced :” what is this but to 
repeat in sober earnestness the fine irony of Washing- 
ton Gladden, who proposes to write over every work- 
shop, ‘‘ He that enters here leave love behind.” We 
wonder that this great hirsute giant is untamed. 
What have we done to tame him? His political 
notions are woefully crude. What have we done to 
give him better? His leaders are demagogues. 
What Obristian men have proffered him leadership 
and been refused? He is irreligious. What have 
the churches done to give him the Christian religion ? 
Here is what Chicago, threatened to-day by this same 
untamed giant, has done. We quote the table which 
Dr. Goodwin printed in these columns in March, 1885 : 


Year. Churches and Missions. Population. Proportion. 
1840 6 4.479 lto 747 
1850 28 28,269 1 to 1,009 
1860 8&4 109,260 1 to 1,301 
1870 187 298 977 1 to 1,599 
1880 242 503,501 1 to 2,081 
1885 275 620,000 1 to 2,254 


America, too, has had her Maurice and her Kings- 
ley ; she has had her seers and her prophets ; she has 
had her Wilberforce and her Hughes. But she has 
also had employers, and many of them, who have 
acted on Mr. Croffut’s aphorism, slightly amended, 
who have recognized no obligation te the workman 
after they have paid him current wages. The horse-car 
driver, standing fifteen to eighteen hours a day, has 
gone, aftera few years of service, to the hospital with 
varicose veins. What odds? There were other 
workmen to take his place ; and Ireland, Italy, and 
Hungary to draw from! The stoker has died in the 
overheated air of the foul engine-room after ten 
years of life. There were five ready to pay the same 
price for their daily bread! We have paid him 
current wages; and we owe him no more. “He 
that enters here leave love behind.” 

We are not accustomed to talk to one class of men 
about the sins or the duties of another class. The 
Christian Union does not circulate among the 
strikers. We wish it did; we should like to talk to 
them. But it goes to the men of capital and the 
men of culture. It goes to the men in every village 
and town who form public opinion, who direct 
industrial energies ; it goes to the mistress, not to 
the cook; to the counting-room, not to the bench. 
Our message is to our own congregation. Fellow- 
citizens! fellow-Christians! hear us. If this im- 
pendivg conflict between Oapital and Labor is a 
conflict between greed and greed ; between covetous- 
ness that is cultured and covetousness that is bar- 
baric ; between employers seeking to buy labor in 
the cheapest market, and laborers seeking to sell it in 
the dearest ; between empioyers who recognize no 
obligation to their ne'ghbor but to pay him current 
wages for his work, and employed who recognize no 
obligation to their neighbor but to give him current 
work for their wages—it can have but one issue. 
The daughters of the horse-leech that cry always, 
‘* Give, give !” are of the same kin, whether dressed 
in silks or calicoes, in velvets or in rags. In such a 
conflict the Goths and Vandals will conquer ; and a 
new aud better civilization will be built on the ruins 
of the old and the unworthy. And the campaign 
will not be a long one. Wealth has no longer armies 
to shoot for it, and kings to rule for it. In America 
Labor is king; Bismarck and Von Moltke are its 





servants. We can educate it, direct it, Ohristianize it. 
Woe unto us if, pagan ourselves, we leave it pagan, 
and simply fight it. 


A CASE FOR INVESTIGATION. 


HE extraordinary difficulties which beset the ad- 
ministration of justice in a pure democracy are 
illustrated by the present proceedings for the removal 
of Judge Donohue, of the Supreme Oourt of the State 
of New York. The extraordinary evils which inevi- 
tably grow out of an elective judiciary for a short 
term are also indicated by the papers in this case. 
We say indicated, not demonstrated, because we do 
not propose to prejudge the case, nor assume an 
accused guilty until accusation has been followed by 
demonstration. It is true that Judge Donohue’s 
friends have done what in them lay to make such 
proof unnecessary. Before the Bar Association they 
resisted the report of the committee demanding an 
investigation, and when overruled by the decisive 
vote of 198 to 128 they again resisted the attempt to 
present the demand before the New York Legislature, 
where, however, it has been received and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. If Judge Donohue is inno- 
cent of the charges brought against him, he may well 
pray to be saved from his friends. 

It requires no little courage for lawyers to take 
the initiative in a movement for the impeachment or 
removal of a judge. For if he is unscrupulous and 
the movement is unsuccessful, he will have abundant 
opportunities to take his revenge. The committee 
who have prepared the papers in this case present 
charges with dates, details, and specifications which 
make it easy to refute them if they are false, or 
explain them if they are explicable. Both pool- 
selling and book-making upon any horse races or 
walking matches are prohibited by law. Judge 
Donohue is accused of having interfered by injunc- 
tion more than once, and in violation of the explicit 
decisions of the Oourt of Appeals, to prevent the 
police from arresting the violators of this law at 
certain races; by issuing a temporary injunction 
and postponing the argument upon the question 
of its permanence until the race was over, and 
then allowing the’ case to be dismissed, he abso- 
lutely nullified the law. Ina similar manner he is 
charged with enjoining the police from interfering 
with the sale of liquor by unlicensed liquor dealers, 
and this at least in one case in which the papers 
before him showed clearly that the plaintiff had not 
a license, and that his selling would be in violation 
of the statute. His discharge of a prisoner arrested 
under requisition from the Governor of Texas, because 
the letter * in the word ‘‘ certified ” was imperfect. 
and there is no such word as ‘‘certilied” in the Eng- 
lish language, has already been referred to. The 
case of ‘‘ Mother Mandelbaum ” is familiar to the 
people of New York City. She was a notorious 
receiver of stolen goods, plied her trade so skillfully 
as to escape detection, or at least arrest, finally was 
arrested and about to be brought to trial, and, as the 
result of rulings by Judge Donohue, which, as 
given in the report of the committee, were certainly 
extraordinary, the trial was delayed for a sufficient 
length of time to enable the accused to flee the 
country and her bondsmen to get their property out 
of their hands. 

We have waited before making any reference to 
this case in the hope that Judge Donohue would give 
to the public his denial or his explanation. We re- 
peat that we do not propose to prejudge any case, 
least of all one involving the personal integrity of a 
judicial officer ; but the papers in this case make it 
very clear that Judge Donohue cannot be, as a judge 
ought to be, above suspicion, unless the charges are 
thoroughly investigated, and either adequately ex- 
plained or completely refuted. In the interest of 
public justice, and, if he be innocent, in the interest 
of Judge Donohue himself, there ought to be no delay 
on the part of the Legislature in this, which we trust 
and believe is an exceptional and extraordinary case. 


THE CHURCH TERMAGANT. 


OT long ago one of our denominational ex- 

changes contained a letter cautioning churches 
against the wolf who, pretending to be a mild and 
patient sheep, sometimes gets into a _ pulpit. 
**Ohurches should look up the records of candidates,” 
said the writer, who then declared that this sly 
clerical wolf had caused many churches, especially 
those among the green hills of his own State, to 
languish in a condition our old family doctor would 
described as “deadly lively.” This is very true. 

















Oburches should be careful ; but so should pastors. 
The wolves in sheep’s clothing are not all in the 
pulpit ; some of them get into the pews. The 
ministers must not be made to bear all the blame for 
short pastorates. In a difficulty between one man 
and two dozen men and women the blame should 
fall entirely on the one man. Moreover, no one 
church secures all the peripatetic parsons, and if a 
church has had many this fact alone is enough to 
warn any one visiting it that, like the late dis- 
tinguished but dyspeptic Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘it’s a 
hard one to live with.” 

The church militant, since it is composed of human 
beings, is always in danger of becoming, as some one 
has said, ‘‘the church termagant ;” but when Mr. 
Youthful Hope leaves college, he hopes to become the 
pastor of a church, small it may be, but warmly 
united in the Lord’s work. Any one more difficult 
to please than the professor of mathematics, or more 
disagreeable than Janitor Jones, whom every one 
admits isa pickle, he never expects to see. So he 
visits Jordan Junction, a little village charming for 
situation, with rose-pink anticipations. He is enter- 
tained, of course, by the pleasantest deacon, and, after 
preaching one of his most carefally prepared ‘ dis- 
courses,” is invited to spend half of the next week, 
and the next Sabbath, at the home of the pleas- 
antest trustee, and the next week he receives a call. 
The pleasant deacon and the pleasant trustee are of 
sanguine temper, and are inclined to think ‘‘ the 
church can do different with the right man.” They 
are past forty, and have learned that silence is golden. 
They admit there isadebt. The mortgage on the 
church is $3,000, but they do not like to discourage 
Mr. Youthful Hope by telling him that there are 
floating debts of $4,000 more. Tbey coax the church 
to offer him $1,000 a year, when $700 has been raised 
with difficulty. Moreover, they breathe no whisper of 
the ominous fact that thechurch is hcpelessly divided 
because one of the deacens wrote an anonymous letter 
to the late pastor asking him to resign. The deacon 
wi!l not resign ; not he. He has money, and a large 
and influential family, and it would not be safe to 
ask him. He knows that some of the church will not 
receive the communion at his hands ; so he will not 
act. Some of the young people, incensed that he is 
still kept in office, persist in attending other churches. 
It is expected Mr. Youthful Hope will charm them 
back, just as it is expected that he will charm one 
thousand a year out of pockets that have reluctantly 
given seven hundred. The average stay of pastors at 
Jordan Junction has been two years and one month. 
The only one who left in peace was a young man 
who was drowned at the Sunday-school picnic, three 
months after his settlement. But Mr. Youthfal Hope 
asks no questions, and no one volunteers any infor- 
mation, not even the snappish deacon, who is half 
inclined to dislike him because the pleasant deacon 
bas praised him. He contents himself by saying 
grimly to Mrs. Snappish Deacon, ‘‘I guess he’ll find 
his match if he tries to straighten out this church.” 
So Mr. Youthful Hope writes to his dear Matilda Anna 
that she must name the happy day, and enters upon 
his new duties with ardor—and in his turn leaves 
Jordan Junction with tears and the heartache. 

“‘There’s good folks as ever lived in our church,” 
said a quiet man to the writer once, “but the 
preacher that stays here over a year ’ll see grief. 
The constituent members left the old church in a 
quarrel, and every miniater we have bad has been 
abused. Some have even been followed with mali- 
cious letters. We deserve the name we have, of 
‘minister killers.’” This admission was most signifi- 
cant, in view of the fact that two good men had almost 
been driven out of the ministry by the evil report 
that had followed them from this church, which 
at one time was for five years without deacons, 
because the peace-loving element in it were unwilling 
to risk the quarrel that would ensue should an elec- 
tion take place. One old man was determined to be 
a deacon, if the church ever had one. Another was 
equally determined he should not have the office, 
since he had bitterly abused a well-beloved pastor. 
These two men had given each other the lie in a 
public place, and would not speak when they met 
on the street. When, at last, the pastor (called long 
after this personal quarrel) dared to ask for an 
election of deacons, and four men were chosen who 
had little sympathy with these two enemies, they 
actually united to destroy the pastor, and drove him 
forth from his pulpit, branded with the name of 
“wrecker.” 

Ninety-nine out of one hundred of the churches 
claiming to have been injured by preachers deceive 
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themselves ; the damage has been wrought by evil 
passions hatched and nourished in the pews, and it 
behooves the pastor in search of a parish to think twice 
before he undertakes one said to be suffering from 
‘¢ preacher blight.” The following from Dean Ram- 
say’s ‘‘ Reminiscences” is much to the point: “A 
canny Lowland farmer of a miserly disposition went 
to a fair to hire a farm servant, and, peering about 
him, observed a well-grown lad of simple appearance. 
Here, he thought, was a good chance to secure a 
strong fellow, who would take Jow wages, and not 
quarrel with his fare. Finding him accustomed to 
farm-work, he engaged him, with the cautious proviso 
that he should fetch a character. ‘JI maun hae your 
character, ye ken, Jock,’ he said. ‘I engage no man 
without a character ;’ and it was agreed that at one 
o’clock the lad should bring the required document 
to the inn. Punctually to the minute Jock appeared. 
‘ Weel, my lad, have you got your character ? asked 
the farmer. ‘ Na,’ replied Jock ; ‘ but I’ve got yours, 
and I’m no comin !’” 

A pastor is only too easily dismissed, and a church 
having a bad one have their remedy in their own 
hands; but a pastor eannot separate himself from 
his church so easily. The Lord’s servant, he is still 
a man, and bound to provide for his household. 
Caution may at one moment tell him that his only 
safety as a minister lies in flight, and at the next 
moment ask him how without work he is to feed his 
little enes. In asense, a pastor’s honor is his Lord's 
honor. St. Faul had this in mind when he exhorted 
his fellow-laborers ‘‘to give no offense in anything, 
lest the ministry be blamed.” A pastor has no 
more right to undertake what he cannot pos:ibly 
perform than a weak-nerved surgeon has to under- 
take a capital operation. Ignorance of what he is 
expected to perform is very brief bliss to a pastor. 
A larger salary, a pleasanter home, proximity to 
dear friends, may tempt him, or he may be sorely 
anxious to find a new settlement ; but when he re- 
ceives a call, the wisest thing he can do is to look up 
the record of the church giving it. If he be expected 
to raise a heavy debt, or fill pews that have been 
empty since they left the planing mill, or heal old 
sores and cure cantankerousness, or fascinate the 
‘¢ near” members into doubling their subscriptions, 
let him enter upon the work understandingly, and 
praying with A’Kempis : ‘‘ O Lord, let that become 
possible to me by thy grace which by nature seems 
impossible to me.” 








MORE WAYS THAN ONE. 


Onur Chicago Presbytery last year mapped ont the 
destitute parts of the city, and made an urgent appeal for 
the means to occupy them. The Presbytery was solidly 
and everlastingly right in holding that the only reliable 
method was the building of chapels and the planting of 
pastors in those districts—preachers who would not kindle 
shavings-fires of religious enthusiasm, and then go off and 
leave the dead ashes ; but men who will work diligently in 
the field, and utilize all the new soldiers they succeed in 
enlisting, and organize them into churches. Nothing else 
than this has ever accomplished any permanent good work, 
since the advent of Christianity, and nothing else ever will. 
—{Chicago Interior. 

T is a pity that so mach work should have been 
I wasted in the service of Christ by men who did 
not know that there is only one way to carry the 
Gospel to a perishing world. If this had only been 
known, then the Methodist Church would not have 
wasted its strength in the itinerant ministry in school- 
houses and private houses and camp-meetings on the 
frontier, often where no church was ever planted and 
no church ever could be ; and Whitefield and Wesley 
would not have wasted their strength in those open- 
air meetings among the churchless of England ; and 
the Franciscan Friars would not have spent them- 
selves in mission work outside of their church in the 
cities of England—work to which many historians 
have, it now appears erroneously, attributed the vast 
difference between the English cities, the centers: of 
English culture and liberty, and the Oontinental 
cities, the centers of Continental revolutionary and 
socialistic movements; and the itinerants of the 
Reformation would not have carried on their work of 
planting a reformed religion, but no churches, in 
France, permeating the Empire with Huguenotism at 
a time when it was impossible to maintain a Huguenot 
church ; and the disciples in the persecutions of the 
first century would not have gone everywhere preach- 
the Gospel ; and Paul would have saved himself the 
trouble of preaching that sermon at Mars Hill in 
Athens, where no church was to be planted ; and 
Christ would not have delivered the Sermon on the 
Mount. 








We are inclined, on the whole, despite the ‘In- 
terior,” to adhere to the broader view of Paul: 
‘* He gave some apostles ; and. some prophets ; and 
some evangelists ; and some pastors and teachers, 
for the building up of the body of Christ.” Churches 
are for men, not men for ehurches. Where it is 
possible to planta church and draw men into it, there 
is no better way. But when men will not come to 
the Gospel, they that would follow Christ must be 
ready to carry the Gospel to men. Nothing can take 
the place of the steady educational work of the 
church ; but the steady educational work of the 
church cannot take the place of all other instrumen- 
talities. To insist that nothing is of any avail but to 
plant churches is like insisting that there is no use 
in attempting to save men from a shipwrecked ves- 
sel except by a life-saving station. If they want to 
be saved, why, let them put their wreck where the life- 
saving station is. 

A well-informed correspondent, who*has had ex- 
perience in Christian work both in the great West 
and in the cities ofthe East, emphasizes in another 
column the statement of President Seelye two years 
ago, before the Home Missionary Society, that we 
want to ‘‘ save men, not acres,” and the men are in 
our great cities. Whoever is doing anything to carry 
the Gospel of Christ to them is entitled to the sympa- 
thies and prayers of all believers in Christ ; and there 
are more ways than one in whieh to do it. We hope 
that Mr. Moody will get his $250,000 for a training 
school for the education of lay evangelists ; and that 
when he has planted one such school in Chicago, the 
Ohristians of other cities will imitate his example 
and emulate his gift. By all means let us have the 
churches ; but let us have Mr. Moody and Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Sayford and Mr. Aitken besides. 








A QUESTION OF TWO SIDES. 


HE “‘ Examiner ” has a well-considered editorial, 

with the above title, on the subject ‘of endless 
punishment. It agrees that there are serious diffi- 
culties in the way of belief in this doctrine, but it 
maintains, with ability, that there are slso serious 
difficulties in the way of disbelief. These it classes 
under three heads: the teachings of Scripture ; the 
‘¢moral sense of mankind, which demands that the 
inequalities of retribution in this life be adjusted in 
a future state” (an argument which appears to us to 
be quite conclusive in support of a doctrine of future 
retribution, though not to bear upon the particular 
nature or duration of punishment) ; and the proba- 
bility that a future probation would have the same 
issue as probation in this life. It closes this article 
with this pregnant sentence: ‘‘In short, the diffi- 
culties are not all on one side, and to speak as if they 
were is to convict one’s self of unfitness to discuss 
the subject.” 

We need hardly say to our readers how heartily we 
agree with the spirit of this article, as indicated in its 
title and its concluding sentence. The question of 
eternal punishment is, indeed, one of two sides. In 
the light of much of past discussion of the subject, 
we should have hesitated to say that to speak as if 
the difficulties were all on one side is to convict one’s 
self of unfitness to discuss the subject, lest we should 
seem to be sitting in judgment on the fitness of some 
of our honored brethren in the church, who have 
been accustomed to a narrower view than that of the 
‘Examiner ;” yet we have little doubt that, what- 
ever might have been true in the past, this sentence 
is substantially true to-day. We shall hope to see 
the ‘‘ Examiner” uniting with us in demanding a 
catholic recognition of this truth in the Christian 
Church, and a full reeognition of the right of Chris- 
tian laymen and Christian ministers to differ in opin- 
ion on this question of the duration of future punish- 
ment, without loss of standing in the church, since 
it is one on which no one is fit to teach if he imag- 
ines that the difficulties are all on one side. A cor- 
respondent notes, in another column, the progress 
toward a larger catholicity on this subject, indicated 
by the recent installation of Dr. Griffis in Boston. 
This editorial, from so conservative and influential a 
journal as the ‘‘ Examiner,” appears to us to be an 
equally significant indication of this commendable 
growth in our churches of the spirit of a Christian 
catholicity. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T is estimated that fully ten thousand men took part 
in the labor demonstration on the Lake Front, Sun- 
day, April 25. Bohemians, Poles, and Germans were in the 





majority. Indeed, the absence of Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
Canadians, Englishmen, and Americans was somewhat 
remarkable. The demonstration was controlled by the 
anarchists of the city, and speeches were made In three 
languages at the same time from different stands, advo- 
cating the most extreme measures in dealing with capi- 
tal. One speaker advised his hearers to abandon 
strikes as altogether needless and useless. Assuming 
that labor has created all walues, he insisted that his 
hearers, when dissatisfied with their wages, turn their 
employers out, take possession of their works, whatever 
their character, and run them for themselves, adding 
significantly that {t 1s better that one or two persons suffer 
than two or three hundred should. Those who have read 
the ‘‘ Alarm,” published here, from which some extracts 
from time to time have appeared in The Christ.an 
Union, and who have heard of Messrs. Parsons and 
Spiess, can imagine what sort of speeches were made. 

To-day, May 1, is to be observed in this region as a 
laborers’ holiday. Contractors and laborers have agreed 
to let all work stop. The various unions will exhibit 
their power, disagreements will be removed or made 
worse, and the strength or weakness of the eight-hour 
movement tested. The city will breathe freer when the 
day is over, for although it has been denied that our re- 
cent fires were the result of incendiarism, there are 
many who affirm it, and among them tkoso who are not 
likely to be deceived. 

Perhaps the most significant action of the week has 
been the formation of a Furniture Makers’ Union. 
This union will listen to the complaints of laborers, and 
righten them as far as poesihle, and at the same time 
resist their unjust demands. Unless this union, or some- 
thing like it, succeeds, a large number of furniture 
manufactories will close at once. The managers say 
that there {is not money enough fn the union to pay the 
men the wages they insist upon receiving. The pream- 
ble under which the association has come into exist- 
ence, which is herewith given, sets forth {ts spirit : 

‘* Whereas, equality and freedom are cardinal principles 
of the Government under which we live, and 

‘* Whereas, certain so-called labor organizations are now 
claiming greater privileges for their members than they are 
willing to grant to the rest of mankind, and 

‘* Whereas, the demands of such organ!zations seem to re- 
quire organized opposition, 

“We, therefore, the furniture manufacturers of Chicago, 
for the purpose of providing an organization to which the 
demands of organized labor may be referred for investiga- 
tion and settlement, and for the purpose of assisting em- 
ployers in determining the character of persons seeking em- 
ployment, as well as for the purpose of maintaining the 
rights of employees not connected with existing organiza- 
tions, do adopt the following constitution.” 

In this constitution the manufacturers agree to stand 
by each other, and at the same time provide for the 
settlement of difficulties by arbitration. If this fails 
they agree not to employ any of the strikers, at any 
wages or in any circumstances. While this may bea 
step in the right direction, it would be far better were 
the Arbitration Committee composed entirely of disin« 
terested persons, and backed by the power of law, State 
or National. What is wanted is some method which 
will reconcile capital and labor to each other, instead 
of arraying them against each other as bitter enemies. 
In reality their interests are identical, and the sooner 
both parties find this out the better will it be for them 
and for the whole country. Twelve thousand lumber. 
workers, having demanded ten hours’ pay for eight 
hours’ labor, and double pay for overtime, will probably 
strike before night, though there is a possibility that the 
committee appointed by the lumber dealers, with power 
to act, may settle the difficulty. Yesterday the freight- 
handlers on the C. B. & Q. and the M. & St. Paul Ralil- 
road struck for ten hours’ pay and eight hours’ work, 
and to-day it is expected that they will be reinforced by 
the freight-handlers on the Northwestern and the Chicago 
& Alton roads. The managers say the freight cannot be 
handled in the way the men wish, and that ‘‘ there is no 
practical way of dividing the force into eight-hour shifts 
and handling the business properly.” A thousand men 
employed in the Malleable Iron Works will strike to-day, 
and twelve times that number working in the brewerles of 
Milwaukee. In anticipation of cerlous trouble, several 
of our largest manufacturing establishments have ceased 
work, and will refuse to begin again except on terms 
satisfactory to their managers as well as to the employ 
ees. So far as itis possible to judge, except in cases 
where such an arrangement is out of the question, most 
employers of labor are willing to grant the demand for 
the eight hours a day, provided it be not accompanied 
by a demand for ten hours’ pay. The pay, they think, 
can best be adjusted in the future. 





Easter services were this year, as usual, attended by 
immense numbers, whose interest chiefly centered in the 
music and floral decoratious. In some of the Episcopal 
churches the sermon was dispensed with, and in very 
few was it av long or as elaborate as the occasion called 
for. Insome of the Presbyterian churches the services 





were quite as attractive as in the Episcopal or the Roman 
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Catholic. Itisa beautiful thirg to observe Easter, to 
bring prominently forth the event which the time com- 
memorates ; but to observe it with such expense and 
such show as are common in many of our churches is a 
matter of questionable propriety. The Easter offerings 
were large, and chiefiy for improvements in connection 
with the edifices in which they were made. Plymouth 
Church, however, followed the custom of former years, 
and, by an offering of $4 500, provided for the four or 
five mission schools under its care. This church will 
recelve eighty-one members pext Sunday, as the fruits 
of the jones meetings. The South Church will receive 
eighteen, few or none of them the result of those meet- 
ings. 





It isnot yet known whether Dr. Harper will accept or de- 
cline the offered presidency of the University of Chicago. 
In the meantime come notices of the summer schools of 
Hebrew, to be held at Philadelphia, beginning June 7 ; 
at Niagara Park, beginning June 28 ; at Newton Center, 
Mass., beginning August 2; at the University of 
Virginia, beginning August 16 ; each school continuing 
four weeks. The school in the South is the first one of 
its kind. The school of correspondence is as prosperous 
as ever, and the impulse which it has given to the study 
of Hebrew as great as ever. No man who has the 
slightest desire to obtain a knowledge of the language, 
or to increase the slight acquaintance with it which 
comes to him in the Seminary, need hesitate to join the 
correspondence school. The results of a year’s study 
under Professor Harper's guidance are surprisingly full 
of comfort. This much has been said, preliminary to 
saying that it is to be hoped that any new position Dr. 
Harper may be called to fill will not break up his school 
of Hebrew, or divert him from studies in which he has 
acquired such distinction. At the same time it is evident 
that a man who has shown the ability of Dr. Harper in 
organizing and carrying forward these schools, certainly 
has the ability to put the University of Chicago upon 
its feet, and make it an institution worthy of the city in 
which it is located. 








We must again caution our readers, as we have done 
before now, that Independency and Congregationalism are 
not ecclesiastically the same thing. It has been announced 
that a Congregational church has been formed in Spring 
Valley, N. J., and a call extended to Mr. Bristor. Concern- 
ing the scandals with which his name has been connected 
we have nothing to say; they are not a pleasant topic for 
consideration, nor a profitable one. Doubtless his friends 
may form an organization, with or without creed, and call 
it a church, for this isa free country. But itis not a Con- 
gregational church, in any accepted ecclesiastical sense of 
that term, unless it invites a council of Congregational 
churches of the vicinage, and such a council investigates 
the causes which have led to the formation of the church, 
and the rumors prejudicial to Mr. Bristor’s character, and 
decides the latter to be groundless, and the reason for a 
Congregational church organization to be adequate. So 
far as we are informed, no steps toward calling such a 
council have been taken. When they are, we shall advise 
our readers. 





An Inquiring Friend, who does not give us his name, so 
that we can answer him personally, wishes to know whether 
the editor of The Christian Union belongs to the Knights of 
Labor. Neither of the editors belongs to that, or any other 
labor organization of any description, nor have they any 
desire to do so. They proposein the present exigency to 
keep themselves and The Christian Union outside of all or- 
ganizations, whether in the interest of labor or capital, in 
order that they may treat of both impartially and judicially. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


os ROTHERS of the American Historical Assocla 

tion, I welcome you to this third anniversary 
of your organization. You who, in your untversitles, 
inetruct the coming generation in the history of their 
race; you who break from duties in Church or in 
State to show your love to your fellow-men by 
your zeal in the study of thelr progress; you who 
for a moment throw aside the cares of the press, 
the tofl of authorship, or the delights of study in retire- 
ment—in the name of the Association, I bid you all 
joy at your renewed presence.” With these words the 
venerable George Bancroft opened the meeting of the 
American Historical Association held during Tuesdsy 
Wednesday, and Thursday of last week in Wash!y 
ton. Mr. Bancroft isin his elghty-sixth year, and as 
he stood erect, with snow-white hair and beard, at the 
morning sessions and at the last evening session to wel 
come each speaker upon the platform by a grasp of the 
hand, and to congratulate each at the conclusion of a 
paper, he seemed to bestow a benediction upon his fol- 
lowers, one by one. His opening address was like an 
epic poem, so well chosen were the words with which he 
traced the development of American democratic institu- 
tions, and compared them with institutions of other 
nations ; and although the address was not free from 
that glorification of the American people in which Mr. 
Bancroft sometimes indulges in his works, every word 








of praise was evidently sincere. From the first session 
to the last, interest centered in Mr. Bancroft, apart 
from whom little of absorbing interest can be sald to 
have occurred. 

The programme, including twenty-five papers and 
addresses, was devoted almost entirely to subjects in 
American history, arranged partly in chronological 
order, beginning with a paper on C lumbus, by General 
James Grant Wilson, of New York, in which it was 
urged that America shall observe the four huncredth 
anniversary of {ts discovery six years hence by unvell- 
ing a statue of Columbus in New York or Washington, 
and by international demonstrations in which Spain 
should be invited to takea leading part. This proposition 
met hearty approval, leading to the appointment of a 
committee, of which Mr. Bancroft was chairman, to call 
upon President Cleveland and ask that the Government 
of the Cnited States take the matter into consideration. 
At the next session phases of the early history of 
Virginia and Massachusetts were presented, but with 
little really new material. At succeeding sessions the 
ordinance of 1787, the question of Oregon and the 
Louisiana purchase, Jefferson’s use of executive patron- 
age, the question of American obligation to observe the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and the attack on Washington 
in 1814, were all reviewed, someat lengtl; and in these, 
also, little was safd that had not been said before. 
Among papers to which a larger interest attached was 
one by Dr. A. B. Hart, of Harvard University, upon 
map-making, with numerous first-rate examples of maps 
prepared by his students for class reports, and a paper 
by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, 
upon the neglect and destruction of historical materials 
in this country, citing examples of neglect of valuable 
papers in cellars, garrets, and barns, subject not only to 
mice and dampness, but alsoto fire. The Hon. William 
Wirt Henry, of Richmond, read an interesting paper 
upon the part taken by Virginia, under the leadership of 
Patrick Henry, in establishing religious liberty. 

Near the end of the chronological list of topics occurred 
two of more than passing interest, by gentlemen familiar 
with the movements of the Confederate generals during 
the Civil War. The first was a description of Pope’s 
campaign before Washington in 1862, by Colonel W. 
Allan, of Baltimore County, Maryland, formerly Chief 
of Ordnance of General T. J. Jackson’s corps. The 
second was an informal description of the topography of 
the Shenandoah Valley, showing how Jackeon con- 
ducted his Valley Campaign, by Major Hotchkiss, of 
Staunton, Virginia, formerly on the staff of Generals 
Lee and Jackson, with blackboard fllustrations which 
grew under a skillful hand. Another interesting event 
was the presentation by the Secretary of the Association, 
Dr. H. B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, of 
a letter from Leopold von Ranke, the aged German 
historian of the Papacy, accepting the first honorary 
membership in the Association. 

At the last session papers were read by Dr. George 
E. Elis, President of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Dr. J. F. Jameson, of the Johns Hopkins Unt- 
versity, and ason of the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
who, with the co-operation of his father, is writing a book 
upon Franklin in France, of which the introduction was 
presented. 

That the papers read before the Assoclation were 
devoted almost exclusively to American history, with 
few references, even, tothe larger field, is to be regretted. 
The first President of the Association, the Hon. Andrew 
D. White, in bis opening address at Saratoga, pointed 
out the evils of such a course, urged the Association to 
encourage broad studies in history, and called attention 
to the writers of the Federalist Papers as examples to 
be imitated. 

In addition to this, the meeting was marked by the 
absence of two features which might have added to its 
success. The first of these was the absence of discus 
sion. Few were asked to speak whose names were not 
upon the programme, and rarely did any volunteer ; 
while teachers and professors were present from Prince- 
ton, Yale, Cornell, Brown University, and Wellesley 
College, whom members of the Assoctlation would have 
been glad to hear; but no opportunity seemed to call 
them forth. The second was the social feature, which 
might have brought about a larger acquaintance among 
teachers and writers of history who were present. 

Mr Bancroft refused reelection to the Presidency of 
the Association, and Mr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of 
Harvard College, was made President; Mr. Poole, of 
the Culcago Public Library, was made one of the Vice- 
Presidents, and Mr. William Wirt Henry, of Richmond, 
was added to the Executive Council. Other officers 
were re-elected. 

A description of the meeting of the Historical Assoct- 
ation in Washington, however brief, would be incom- 
plete without the final scene. After the Jast committee 
had reported, and the last resolution had been adopted 
Mr. Bancroft was about to adjourn the Atsociation, when 
a gentleman of Washington having moved to thank the 
Association for holding its meeting in the city, Senator 





Hoar, of Massachusetts, upon request, rose to second 





the motion, and took the opportunity to say a few 
fitting words in eulogy of Mr. Bancroft’s work. He 
sald that few men had erjoyed the privilege of choos- 
ing in youth a work which in their old age they could 
see completed. To Bancroft and to Gibbon alone in the 
field of history had the privilege been granted. Then, 
after applause, turning to Mr. Bancroft, he sald: ‘‘To 
you, sir, has been granted a greater privilege than to. 
Gibbon. Gibbon wrote of the fall of an empire, of death 
and decay, but you have written of the growth of an 
empire, of life and of liberty.” Mr. Bancroft stood 
with head bowed, partly by age, and partly in modest 
attention, and, thanking the Association for conferring 
upon him in his old age the honor of presiding at their 
meeting, declared the session closed. 








AN IMPRESSION. 


By GeorGEe EpGar MONTGOMERY. 
‘T 0 you know what the summer says to me— 
a The summer with its roses, 
Its daisies in the grass, 
Its fire that burns the open sea, 
Its eplendor that uncloses 
To faint days loth to pass?... 


Do you know what the summer says to me— 
The summer with its passion, 

Its sweet, unquiet heart, 

Its twilights full of mystery, 

And lotus-dreams that fashion 

Hopes that break and part’... 


It s2ys that men are wise and true, 
And women brave and tender ; 
That the warm-bosomed earth 
Asks not any one to sue 

For what it longs to render— 
Song and love and mirth; 


That beauty dwells in earth and skies, 
Deep in our common being— 

Deep as the stars in night ; 

That we were given our human eyes 
For some diviner seeing, 

For some diviner light. 








BROOKLYN aND DAKOTA AS HOME 
MISSIONARY FIELDS. 
By a Home MISssIonarRy. 


N this century of glorious missionary activity the 
churches and missionary societies seem to have the 
eye fixed to the telescope, viewing distant fields, to the 
neglect cf scenes at their feet. Is it not time to adjust the 
vision to ashortrange view? Let Brooklyn represent 
our large cities, and Dakota the great Western region of 
Home Missionary activity ; where is the greater need 
to-day ? There is naturally more need of Christian work 
in cities, because: 1. The agencies for vice and crime are 
more numerous and active there—saloons, gambling 
dens, thieves’ retreats, dance halls, lust hells, and untold 
devil’s devices found only in cities. 2. Diversions from 
religious things are more frequent and powerful—the- 
aters, races, cares and pressure of business, rivalries and 
caste distinctions. 3 Corruptions of foreign lands, as 
well as of our own, accumulate in our cities—soclalism, 
dynamiters, anarchists, the outcast and ignorant and 
vicious. 4. Clty populations are increasing more rapidly 
than those of thecountry. 5. Cities are centers of influ- 
ence for the country at large ; they ‘‘ setthe fashion” for 
the rest of the world. 

But this naturally greater need of Christian work in 
cities is emphatically urgent at the present time, because 
our cities are the most neglected parts of all the home field. 
While great mirstonary societies are energetic, and money 
abundant for Western and foreign work, city missions 
are left balf dead in chronic poverty. 

Now, Brooklyn contains double the populatton of all 
Dakota, yet Dakota has 123 Congregational churches, 
almost as many Presbyterian, and a like share of Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and others ; while Brooklyn has seventeen 
Congregational churches, twenty-two Presbyterian, and 
others in proportion. Dakota hes one Congregational 
church to about 3,400 people ; Brooklyn, one to 45.000. 
Dakota thirteen times as many, proportionally, as Brook- 
lyn, “‘ the city of churches.” But Dakota’s Home Mis- 
slonary people are superior to the missionary classes of 
Brooklyn in moral stability and Christian principle ; 
they are chiefly people of more than average intelligence, 
enterprise, and character, lately come from Eastern 
States, while their foreigners are mostly Scandinavians, 
who are emong the most jntelligent and Christian immi- 
grants we have. Dakota calls for schools and churches 
from the very first, end maintains them. Dakota has 
the moral tone to pass a prohibition amendment; how 
would Brooklyn vote on the same question? ‘Yet the 
American Home Missionary Society spent, in the last 
reported year, $35,698.35 in Dakota, and only $1,020 in 
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Brooklyn. This Western work makes a more promt- 
nent showing ; itis much easter and more pleasant to call 
the righteous instead of sinners to repentance ; but why 
should not new churches be planted fn the rapidly 
growing wards of Brooklyn and other cities, as well as 
in growing regions of the West? 

The writer can speak from experience of, these con- 
trasted fields, having worked in both. He was commis- 
stoned to supply for some months two country commu- 
nities of about thirty famflies each, riding seventeen 
miles across the prairie between rervices to preach at the 
place where lived a faithful Christian pastor, where 
sometimes five religious services were had in the 
one day. He was offered a ‘liberal’ support” to 
begin work and organize a church in a Western 
town of seven hundred population, where were al- 
ready four churches. Again, he was urged to take 
a church (at a salary ef $1,000—$700 of it paid by the 
Home Missionary Society) in a stagnant village of less 
than four hundred population, with Presbyterian, Con" 
gregational, and Lutheran churebes. Nelther of these 
places have any prospect of ever being more than small 
agricultural villages. 

Earnest Christian men are working in Chicago, the 
only missionaries among thousands of Christless men, at 
salaries of $500, procured with difficulty. Young men 
whose hearts yearn for this city work can get no encour- 
agement or promise of support, but are urged to these 
Western neighborhoods, with a comfortable salary guar- 
anteed. Twenty wards of the city whence such a man {/s 
sent may bave each ten thousand rersons without the Gos- 
pel ; but no socfety or salary stands back of him for their 
sakes, Is it not time to reconstruct or supplement our 
Home Missionary Sorleties ? One ward at the edge of 
Brooklyn has 23 000 population, with only one Protest- 
antchurch, If that ward and its 23,000 could be trans- 
ported 2,000 miles northwestward, it would have ut least 
eight churches within as many months. Must we organ- 
ize a society to transport our city heathen to the Home 
Missionary fields ? or will the Home Missionary Socleties 
come to the heathen at home? There have been indica- 
tions at times that the Societies were waking up to this 
clty work, but apparently only to turn over and go to 
sleep again. 

We still hear of ‘‘ whole counties as larga as Delaware 
with only one church” (of our denomination). But 
when a county has no population, or has abundance of 
churches of other denominations, there is no great 
urgency. In cities we can find districts equal in popu- 
lation to a score of those great counties without any 
church. Dr. Herrick Johnson last spring ‘‘thought we 
had better stop sending money to Africa until the work 
of evangelization could be carried out tn Chicago.” 
Bishop Littlejobn, speaking of Brooklyn, says that while 
thinking of Africa, China, and Japan, we are neglecting 
the heathen at our own doors. Even ‘‘ Puck” pictures 
our city heathen with a taunt as to miedirected missionary 
zeal. ‘‘ Work enough, but no money,” is the lament of 
city mission superintendents in Brooklyn, New York, 
and Chicago; snd the city churches are urged for 
increased contributions for Home Missions, all to be spent 
at the West. Why must men, earnest for the Gospel, 
begin work at their own charge and risk because it is in 
the clty? Why do churches and Home Missionary 
Societies sleep over this matier while the enemy sows 
tares, unopposed, in broad daylight ? 


FIRST MUSIC OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. 


By Mrs. G. Hau. 


HE very first music pertaining to the Church of 

Christ was that of the “angelic choir.” Heav- 
enly music ! telling of the Saviour’s birth, and of the 
advent on earth of peace and good will. 

After that there was litle need of singing as long as our 
Lord trod the earth, with his gentle precepts winning the 
hearts of men, and doing his works of mercy and of love. 
No wonder, when at the Mount of Olives in his mortal 
agony, they sang a hymn! Was it a sacred hymn ? 
It must have been, for it was sung to the all wise Father, 
and by those who loved him. And it was sung, too, 
by the Saviour of the world. How many of his hum- 
ble followers would be glad now to know that hymn 
and tune as it was then sung by that pure, meek, loving 
Being! It was not then whether {t was done by a fash- 
fonable choir, but whether sung with the Spirit— 
** Speaking to yourselves in spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord.” 

Music has always been a religious agent, in all times 
and places, so far as there has been civilization enough 
to appreciate it. We read of it in heathen ages ; and all 
about Judea, at the time of the Saviour’s birth, it was 
used in the religions of the nations, and of course it 
would be in the new religion. One old writer, in epeak- 








ing of the new church, says: ‘The singers are holy 
men, their song {s the hymn of the Almighty King; 
virgins chant, angels glorify, prophets discourse, while 
music, sweetly sounding, is heard.” This is probably a 
true picture of the early meetings of the Christians. 





Again, he says: ‘‘ After supper these Christians sang 
sacred songs. When all had risen, two choirs were 
selected, one of men and one of women, and from each 
& person of fine form, and well skilled in music, chosen 
to lead the band. They then, in honor to God, chanted 
bymns composed in different measures—now singing 
together, and now answering each other by turns.” 
This, we must remember, was before churches were 
built or the religion established by law, and proves that 
even at thie early period they had choirs, one of men 
and one of women, and answering each other as the 
Jews did. 

The ccnsecration of churches began in the time of Con- 
stantine, a.p. 312, who built several churches for the 
Christians, and abolished secular games. The harp and 
flute were often played while he was at table, and there 
was always one common consent in chanting forth 
praises to God. The performance was regular, the rites 
of the church grand, and there was a place appointed 
for those who sang psalme—youths and maidens, old 
and young—showing that choirs were founded, and a 
spot appointed for them, even as far back as the reign 
of Constantine. 

It is to be regretted that there are no specimens re- 
maining of the melodies first used by the Christians 
informing us of their style or character. That some of 
them were borrowed from those of the Hebrew worship 
and others adapted from the music of the pagan tem 
ples is extremely probable. It has been very generally 
supposed that the manner of reciting and singing in the 
theaters formed the original mode of church service. 
This is rather sanctioned by the fact that the passion of 
our Saviour was dramatized by the early priests. 

The first regular choir was at Antioch, where St. 
Ambrose brought his melodies, and the original manner 
of performance, which was continued until the time of 
Gregory the Great. The alternate singing, or, as it was 
called, antiphonal chanting—like dialogue—was said to 
have been suggested by St. Ignatius, to whom a vision 
of angels was seen praising the Holy Trinity ; and many 
believed it. 

The primitive Christians thought they never so nearly 
resembled the heavenly host as when singing. The 
chants, responses, and lessons accompanying the psalms 
were adopted at different times. They were reformed 
and digested by St. Gregory, and even to this day have 
not lost the marks of the age in which they were 
received. 

Hitherto we have regarded the ecclestastical music of 
these earller ages of Christianity as purely vocal, for up 
to the reign of Constantine the introduction of instru- 
ments in Christian devotion was not permitted; but 
when the new religion was fully established throughout 
the whole Roman Empire, instrumental performance was 
called in to grace the new festivals, and the pomp of the 
Hebrew and pagan worship was imitated by the solemn 
addition of musical accompaniment to the psalms, 
hymns, and other parts of the religious ceremonies. 

As long as the early Christians were persecuted they 
could have had but little opportunity, even if so inclined, 
to cultivate instrumental music. It only came into use 
when their religion became the established religion of the 
Roman Empire, where, when Christians first met, they 
confessed thetr sins to the Lord, then sang to his name, 
not only with voice, but upon ‘‘an instrument of ten 
strings, and upon the cithera.” 

There can be no doubt that the early Christians danced 
in their religious services. St. Augustine says in one of 
bis sermons: ‘‘ Instead of singing psalms to the lyre and 
psaltery, a8 matrons are wont to do, they now waste 
their time in dancing, and even employ masters in the 
art.” And we find many anathemas against church 
dancing in the writings of theearly fathers of toe church. 

The choir was formally separated from the altar, and 
arranged in the same manner as the stage in a theater, 
and inclosed on all sides by a balustrade, having a 
pulpit on either side, in which the Epistle and Gospel 
were sung. As late as 1770 two churches were standing 
in Rome built in this manner. The very original of the 
word choir signifies a dance or company of dancers. 
Odo, Bishop of Paris, was the first to forbid dancing in 
his diocese, in the twelfth century. 

The earliest account of the use of organs in church 
worship is found in a Greek epigram by Jullan, who 
flourished a.p. 364: ‘I see reeds of a new species, the 
growth of another and a brazen soil, such as are not 
agitated by our winds, but by a blast that rushes 
from a leathern cavern beneath their roots, while a robust 
mortal, running with swift fiogers over the concordant 
keys, makes them, as they smoothly dance, emit melodi- 
ous sounds.” 

About 514 the water organ began to go out of favor, 
and the wind organ, blown by hand bellows, became 
common. ‘‘ An instrument of divers pipes, formed into 
a kind of tower, which by means of bellows was made 
to produce a loud sound, and in order to express agree- 
able melodies there were inside movements made of 
wood, that, when pressed down by the fingers of the 
player, produced the most pleasing and brilliant tunes.” 

As music, both vocal and instrumental, was more and 





more used in the churches, there came to be a written 
system for both voice and instrument. A writer of the 
fifth century tells us that not only the notes of the scale 
were distinguished by Greek appellations, but an alpha- 
betical notation was employed, in which the letters 
assumed various transformations. The ancient musicians 
invented certain symbols and sounds by which the name 
of every string was known, so that if a person wanted to 
write a melody of verses certain signs were placed over 
the rhythmical composition of meter. By this invention 
not only the words of the verfes, which were formed of 
letters, but also the melody itself, whieh was expressed 
by like signs, could be transmitted to posterity. Two 
rows of characters were given—the higher for words, and 
lower for the Instrument that accompanied the singer. 
The first notes were of asquare form, without stems, 
To these succeeded points, afterward recelving the addi- 
tion of stems, sometimes separate, sometimes distorted 
into hieroglyphical forms. 

In the tenth century lines and spaces began to be used 
as we use them now, except that there were four lines 
instead of five. Guido was the inventor of this, as also 
of the ‘‘ harmonic hand.” The first real church music 
ever printed was a set of masses by Josquin for the 
Pope’s chapel, in 1508. Later Petruccio printed figura- 
tive songs and pleces for the organ. This he carried on 
for more than twenty years, for which he obtained a 
patent. 

In 1450 the human voice was classified in six parts—bass, 
baritone, tenor, contralto, mezzo soprano, and soprano ; 
and in 1474 the first printed book on music came out, asort 
of dictionary of musical words. In the fifteenth century 
music began to be written in four parts, and masses set 
to figured music. According to a)l that has been written, 
Josquin was at that time the prince of musicians. He 
was made Maestro di Capello to Louis XII. of France. 
Joequin was a man full of wit and humor, as shown by 
this circumstance : He had been promised a living by the 
king, who, forgetting it, was reminded of it by a chant 
which he composed to the words, ‘‘O think of thy 
servant, accord'ng to thy words.” It was set in such a 
manner as to please the king. and, understanding its 
bearing, forthwith he gave him the benefice, whereupon 
he composed another from the same Paalm—“ O Lord, 
thou hast dealt generously with thy servant.” Joequin’s 
music was very celebrated, and gave as much pleasure 
as Handel's at a later date. Much of it is preserved in 
the great libraries of Europe at the present time. Another 
musician of note was Henry Isaac, who was particularly 
fond of making one of the parts sustain a note in church 
music while the others were in motion; as he said, 
‘* like waves of the sea eddying about a rock ina storm,” 
Several of his compositions are preserved. 

To no musician of the sixteenth century is the Eng- 
lish church service more indebted than to John Mar- 
beck, organist of Windsor. He reset all the prayers, 
responses, and, in a word, furnished the church much 
of the very music now used. He was made Bachelor 
of Music at Oxford in 1549. Even at the time of the 
Reformation there were few alterations made in the 
services of the Church of Eagland. The bouks were 
not reprinted, only a change made in prayers to strike 
out Pope, Thomas 4 Becket, and some other saints, 

Archbishop Cranmer was the first to translate the 
Litany into English, and arrange it intoa chant. In a 
letter to the King, in 1545, he says, after telling him of 
the translation, ‘The judgment wherewith I refer 
wholly to your Majesty, and after your Highness has 
corrected it, if your Highness commands some solemn 
and devout note to be made thereunto, I trust it will 
much stir the hearts of men to devotion and godliness. 
But in my opinion the song that shall be made there- 
unto should not be full of notes, but, as near as may 
be, for every syllable a note, so that {t may be sung dis- 
tinctly and devoutly,” etc., etc. 

Some of the Reformers did not enjoy music much, 
believing it to be a foolish vanity ; while others pro- 
posed that the Psalms be sung distinctly by the whole 
congregation, and the organ be laid aside; and when 
this was placed before the council] the banishment of 
the organ was only saved by one vote ! 

In 1571 the Reformers made another attack upon 
church music. They say, coscerning the singing of 
Pealms,.‘‘ We allow of the people’s joining with one 
voice, in. a plain tune, but not in tossing the Psalms 
from one side to the other, with intermingling of organs.” 
And ina pampblet printed in 1586, and dispersed, en- 
titled ‘‘A Request of all True Christians to the House 
of Parliament,” among other things prayed is: “‘ That 
all church services be put down, when the service of 
God is grievously abused, by piping with organs, sing- 
ing, ringing, and trowling of Psalms from one side of 
the choir to the other, with the squeaking of chanting 
choristers, disguised in white surplices, corner caps, and 
silly copes.” 

Luther, in a great measure, adopted the Romfsh ritu- 
ual, reformed the mass, and retained the choral service, 
with as much of the splendor and magnidcence in it as 
circumstances allowed. In 1550 he had the Te Deum 
transJated into the German, and composed ctundry 
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hymns and tunes to German psalms. Always fond of 
music himself, which he looked upon as a blessed gift 
from God, a ‘‘ schoolmistress that maketh people more 
gentle and meek-minded, more modest and understand- 
ing,” Luther did much to elevate its tone, using it 
always as a great incentive to piety. Since his day 
music has become, almost beyond all other forms of 
worship, the great element of power in the Church of 
Christ, and will be through the ages yettocome, Long 
live church music | 








TO RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, 
Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’’ ete. 
Br Pavut HamILton HArYvne. 


H, large of heart! friend to the world and me, 
Teacher and guide and sweet philosopher, 
Whose rede is always wisdom’s harbinger, 
Time-worker fronting still eternity ! 
Muoh have I learned, majestic mind, from thee,— 
So strongly passionate, so gravely calm, 
By Shakespeare touched, and toned by Verulam ; 
Broad as the sea-line, deep as is the sea ; 
Yet, ocean-w'se, across thy stalwart grace 
Ran dimpling breezes, and gay gusts of mirth ; 
Prose Chaucer, whom all Nature’s loves embrace ; 
Reader of all fair runes in sky and earth— 
What sylvan fairies blessed thine hour of birth ? 
What heavenly genius stooped to kiss thy face ? 








TRONDHJEM TO THE NORTH CAPE. 


By Mary E. R&DFIELD. 


NE its not a little surprised to find such a beautiful 

piece of architecture in the middle of Norway as 

the cathedral at Trondbjem. Perhaps it is because there 

is euch a far-away-north aspect to the town itself, al- 

though it is in reality only in 63 deg., 80 min., north 
latitude, or in a line with the south coast of Iceland. 

Trondhjem is ssid to have been founded in 997, and 
may be regarded as the cradle of the kingdom of Nor- 
way. It was there that the Norwegian monarchs were 
elected and crowned ; and, at the present day, the King 
of Norway and Sweden is crowned there in the cathe- 
dral as King of Norway. 

Owing to the combined results of war, pestilence, and 
several terrible conflagrations, Trondhjem has lost much 
of its ancient grandeur, though it is now regaining a 
good degree of prosperity, and shows promise of becom- 
ing greater than ever before. The inhabitants are justly 
proud of their beautiful Gothic cathedral, built upon the 
site of St. Olaf’s well, which, according to tradition, 
burst forth at the spot where the saint was buried. It 
dates from the eleventh century ; the building of it ex- 
tended over a century and a half, and was consequently 
subject to repeated alterations. To the thirteenth cent- 
ury belongs the exquisite octagon or apse, which resem- 
bles Becket’s crown at Canterbury. Here were placed 
the sacred relics of St. Olaf, which were visited by 
thousands of pilgrims, not only from other parts of Nor- 
way, but from foreign countries as well. Five times it 
has been greatly injured by fire, one part remaining 
roofiess for five hundred years, and filled with the dé- 
bris, which has now been removed, and used as far as 
available in the work of restoration. Every inhabitant 
of Trondhjem seems to feel a personal interest in its 
restoration to its former loveliness, and the work is 
carried on with great enthusiasm. 

Standing in the green of the lovely ‘‘ Cathedral Gar- 
den,” it rises, a vision of grace and beauty. The quaint 
designs, carvings, exquisite lace-like traceries, and the 
grotesque figures that peer from arches and capitals are 
a constant source of surprised delight to the artistic sense. 
We found the town packed with travelers, and began to 
have serious doubts if either bed or board were left for 
us. But all fears for the latter were dispelled when we 
sat down to the table groaning under seven kinds of 
meats, including reindeer and a huge hind quarter of 
bear, which extended across the table a great paw, so 
nearly resembling a mummified human foot as to be 
quite startling. 

Having to wait for several days at Trondhjem for the 
steamer which plies between Bergen and the North Cape, 
we were prompted by sentiment to visit Orkadal, a little 
town 8 few hours’ sail from Trondhjem, where an Eng- 
lish gentleman, a famous sportsman, and a friend of one 
of our party, had spent many summers, and where he 
lies buried. We found the place most charmingly situ- 
ated at the head of a fjord, at the opening of a lovely 
valicy. Softly undulating fields of grain, in every shade 
of green and yellow, were dotted with large, comfortable. 
looking farmhouses, closely surrounded by spacious red 
barns and other farm buildings. The quaint timber- 
built granaries and storehouses, often ornamented with 
rude carving, were perched upon four posts high above 
the ground, so as to be out of reach of the snow in win- 
ter. Tne hospitable character of the people shows itself to 
beast and bird, as well as to the stranger and traveler. 
In front of nearly every barn a high pole is planted, on 
the top of which is fastened a sheaf of grain, which is 





renewed every winter, for the use of the birds. 
No family considers itself too poor to provide the little 
creatures with such a store, to which they may fly at 
will. It was the height of the hay harvest, and the 
fields were full of men and women haying ; the fragrant 
gtass falling beneath the strokes of the primitive scythes 
of the men, while the women followed in the swath, 
singing and chatting gayly as they gathered up armfuls 
of the long grass and heavy dark-red clover heads, and 
hung them to dry upon racks made of poles, like short 
strips of fence, set up at intervals in the fields. Although 
the river flowing down the valley is richly stocked with 
fish, and is a tempting place for sportsmen, as it is off 
the beaten track few travelers had disturbed the quiet 
little town of Orkadal. 

Our advent was evidently an event at the one inn of 
the town, a large, rambling old house, where we found 
ourselves the only guests. The hostess received us most 
kindly ; but as she had not mastered the English tongue, 
and as our Norse vocabulary contained but few words, 
it required some time and patience to explain to her that 
we had come to stay a few days,and that we were in 
urgent need of something to eat. While we were 
struggling through this difficulty, rescue came in the 
form of a young woman, who was the one telegraph 
operator of the place. Overhearing our frantic efforts, 
she used her slight knowledge of Eaglish on our behalf, 
and translated our desires to our hostess. In due time— 
remarkably short, considering that the trout had to be 
caught from the sparkling river bard by—we were in- 
vited to dine at a cozy round table, spread in a large, 
sunny room, which was fairly radiant with the glory of 
a bright yellow painted floor, and floods of sunshine that 
poured in through and between the leaves and blossoms 
of the plants that filled the broad, low windows. 

In one corner, lazily ticking, was a tall clock that 
would have completely turned the head of a collector of 
antiques. Fortunately for our own peace of mind, and 
the pioperty of the good people of the house, we hadn't 
the mania, or I doubt if the old blue china and quaint 
silver spoons would have remained to be handed down 
to future generations as they had been in the past. It 
seems to be the custom to have some refreshment served 
at four o'clock, for our kind hostess never failed at that 
hour every afternoon to bring us, with her own hands, 
either coffee or heaping dishes of fragrant wild straw- 
berries with a jugof yellow cream. It was a trial to 
know how to express our gratitude to the good woman 
who seemed so intent upon pleasing us; but, judging 
from the broad smile of satisfaction which spread over 
her countenance as we clasped our hands ecstatically and 
rolled our eyes to the ceiling, we felt that volumes of the 
choicest Norse could not have expressed our perfect 
appreciation more fully. 

In opposite corners of the large upper chambers were 
our beds—marvelous structures, evidently hewn out of 
solid timber by a rude hand, bearing aloft imposing 
canopies with chintz curtains, which, when drawn aside, 
disclosed a mountainous interior of down coverlids and 
pillows. But, with all this wealth of softness and gran- 
deur of canopy, they proved to be like all Norwegian 
beds—far too short, so that the unfortunate occupant is 
obliged to double himself into an ampersand, tuck his 
knees under his chin, or bend his toes against the foot- 
board. 

Not the least extraordinary feature of this hospitable 
house was the little maid, a pretty, rosy-cheeked peasant 
girl. She seemed to vie with her mistress in her efforts 
for our entertainment and comfort. Rightly supposing 
that a morning bath was; indispensable, she began at an 
early hour, banishing for us all thought of further sleep, 
to toil up the stairs with all the family wash-tubs ; and, 
lest this luxury should lack one feature to make it com- 
plete, she filled them with scalding water, from whence 
columns of steam arose in a most alarming manner. 
These elaborate preparations required considerable time, 
as the little maid was consuming with curiosity concern- 
ing us and our belongings, so that, when there was a 
pause in the proceedings and we ventured to peep out of 
the corner of an eye from under our covers, we some- 
times found her standing at the foot of the bed looking 
at us with wide-eyed wonder. It was basely suggested 
that perhaps the curl papers of one of our party were 
the objects of curiosity. 

Passing the schoolhouse, we noticed that a bazar was 
being held there. Eager to see every phase of social 
life that was within cur reach, we entered. We were 
not quite able to understand whether the object of the 
undertaking was the school or the teacher, but doubtless 
either wasa sufficiently worthy one. The plain little 
schoolhouse was divided into two rooms, where the 
most primitive, high, ungainly desks and benches 
were ranged round three sides, facing the walls. 
The jackknives of generations of boys had carved 
names, initials, and figures on them till not an inch of 
even surface remained. In one room was spread the 
forlorn little display of things, which could hardly come 
under the head of “‘ fancy articles,” and the attempt at 
decoration was truly pitiful; in the other was a very 
good show of refreshments, Supposing us to be Eag- 





lish ladies, they concluded as a natural conseq"ence that 
we could not consider ourse)ves refreshed without a cup 
of tea ; 80 the women bustled about, ran to the nelghbor- 
ing house for a tea-pot, and soon had the tea a-brewing. 
We partook of some of everything they had, to show 
our good-will, and then found the charge so absurdly 
small that to ease our consciences we made a donation, 
which so pleased the simple people that their pleasure 
was doubly reflected upon ourselves. The few days 
spent in that little town among the kindly people, un- 
spoiled and innocent of the “tricks and manners” re- 
sulting from a rush of foreign travelers, were full of real 
enjoyment, and are among the pleasantest to look back 
upon, Returning to Trondhjem, we stepped on board 
the coasting steamer ‘‘ Kong Carl,” which was to be our 
home for eleven days while we sailed up and down the 
rock-bound coast to the North Cape and back. The 
jolly captain was a typical seaman—broad-shouldered, 
rolling in his gait and attitudes, the merriest twinkle in 
his blue eyes, and a laugh fit to rouse the shades of his 
Viking ancestors. An English lady and two gentlemen, 
three Germans, and about twenty Norwegian ladies and 
gentlemen, with ourselves, formed a little community 
over which our merry captain was for the nonce lord and 
king. 

We sailed in and out among rocky islands, running 
up into tortuous fjords, discharging cargo and mail at 
every town and hamlet. Rocks, rocks everywhere, 
barren and desolate! One can scarcely believe that be- 
yond that apparently forssken coast of Nordland le 
fine agricultural lands and extended forests. As we 
proceeded northward the scenery became more grand 
and weird, and the rocks more jagged and savage. 

One of the must famous islands of the Nordland {s 
the Torghaetta (market hat), which seems to float on the 
water like a huge hat eight hundred feet in height, 
pierced half way up by a hole, which, it was difficult to 
realize from the water below, is large enough to have 
admitted the passage of our ship. 

Of course there is a legend connected with it, as with 
the Hestmandso, another huge rock rising 1,750 feet 
out of the sea, supposed to resemble a horseman envel- 
oped in a long cloak, wildly riding over the waves. It 
required considerable effort of the imagination to pict- 
ure it according to the legend, but the earnest manner 
of our good captain, versed in legendary lore, as he indi- 
cated in his broken English the points of resemblance, 
was convincing. With characteristic desire to please 
his guests, as he called us, and pride in the grand beau 
ties of his native land, he turned out of his course to 
show us the Svartisen, an enormous plateau of ice and 
snow upwards of 4,000 feet in height and 44 miles long. 
Above the pure white mantle of snow, sharp pinnacles 
of dark rock protude, and from it glaciers descend to 
the very sea. We sailed close up under one of them, 
which, singularly pure and free from moraine, showing 
the blue gleam of deep crevasses, looked like a mighty 
cataract suddenly frozen in its course. 

It was nearly midnight, and, although as light as day 
there was a strangeness about it that seemed uncanny. 
Suddenly a fragment of a rainbow appeared against a 
bank of clouds, and vanished as quickly as it came. 

The tops of the snow peaks were tinged all night with 
a mysterious glow reflected from the midnight sun, 
which, though invisible tous, was then hovering over the 
horizon farther away tothenorth. Once within the Arc- 
tic Circle, our enthusiasm increased with every hour, and 
we were on the alert for every new effect of sea and sky 
and air. Like a vision appeared the purple fantastic 
shapes of the Lofoden Islands, as peak after peak arose 
from the sea, ever changing as we drew nearer, and 
sailed among them in a perfect maze of mountains, 
bays, and rocky islets. 

The mountains are for the most part clothed with a 
kind of moss appearing like a green and yellow mold, 
and sometimes possessing a curious luminosity. At 
Tromso we made our first acquaintance with the Lapps, 
which was renewed several times afterwards. 

About an hour’s walk from the shore brought us to 
their encampment, where they were herding about one 
hundred and fifty reindeer. They soon surrounded us 
and offered their rude wares made of reindeer horn, 
bone, and hide, for sale, asking much more than they 
expected to get. 

The appearance of the men was very comical ; they 
looked like great cats walking on their hind feet, as they 
shambled about nolselessly, their feet being bound up 
in soft pointed shoes of reindeer hide, and their legs 
tightly incased in leggings of the same. 

Their only other garment was a loose sort of coat, of 
fur, belted with a broad leather belt over the hips, leav- 
ing a little frill of fur falling below, giving their bodies 
& ridiculously long appearance in proportion to their 
legs. From under this garment, just above the belt, 
bulged unnatural projections, which s0 excited our 
curiosity that we made polite inquiry, and found that 
the superfluous room was utilized as a receptacle for 
re cage and various little articles for use and 
Within their dark huts men, women, childrea, and 
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dogs were huddled together around the kettle of doubt- 
ful looking contents, that simmered over the fire. We 
were inclined to pity the little babies as they luy bound 
down fa thelr komse or cradles, but they seemed happy 
and smiling, amused with the bunch of bright-colored 
rags tled to the top of the hood-like cover of the cradle, 
and no doubt enj»y being swung at their mother’s back 
as she carries them about. 

Between Tromso and Hammerfest, ‘“‘ the northernmost 
town in the world,” the coast presents a series of most 
imposing mountain and glacier scenery ; beyond that to 
the North Cape the scene {s one of utter desolation, Sea 
fowl breed in great numbers among the lonely rocks 
that rise abruptly out of the sea. The echoes of a shot 
fired from the ship’s gun roused from the nooks and 
crannies of one of these strongholds of the feathered tribes 
such a countless number of auks and guils and other 
sea birds that the air was suddenly alive with wings, 
and hideous with their shrill shrieks and cries. Ever 
since leaving Trondhjem there had lingered in every 
breast, not excepting the captain’s (although he would 
not acknowledge it), a gnawing suspense, and a fearful 
looking forward, lest, after all the long journey to see the 
midnight sun, the sky should be veiled with clouds, and 
our efforts be in vain. It was not encouraging to hear 
of a gentleman who did not see it till be made his seventh 
trip to the North Cape. But fortune smiled upon us, 
and all the long day the sun sbone clear, wi'h a pale, 
almost electric light. About seven o'clock PM we 
sighted a huge, bold promontory of rock rising dark and 
majestic to a height of nearly one thousand feet. This 
was the Cape; and soon after we were anchored in 
a sheltered cove. Leaving a few sailors on board to 
care for the ship, all hands put off in small boats to 
land and make the ascent. 

Up the narrow dell, where the sun shone warmly, and 
the grass was bright and green, the path led to the top; 
very rough, and so steep that without the afd of a rope, 
which was extended from the most difficult place to the 
summit, one could scarcely hope to reach it, For the first 
half of the way lovely flowers, ranunculus, violets, and 
forget-me-nots, tempted a perilous diversion from the 
path, while thick patches of snow lay in the clefts and 
shady places, Panting and hot with the tremendous 
efforts of the ascent, we were glad to be met at the top 
by the mate and stewards, who had ready for each one 
refreshments and a wrap. 

A large herd of reindeer was feeding upon the short 
moss about a mile from the point where we ascended. 
Upon catching sight of us they tossed their antlers and 
dashed away out of sight. Noshrub or flower dare raise 
its head more than a few inches above the mossy ground 
strewn with chips torn from the rocks by frost and 
time. Even the indefatigable birch, which dares to live 
where scarcely anything else can brave the bitter cold 
and winds, is there forced to creep upon the ground, & 
lowly vine, to escape being torn away by the tempests, 
A walk of half an hour brought us to the extreme polnot 
of the North Cape, where we stood on the brink of the 
rock. Up through the great fissures in the rocky walls 
came the roar of the restless sea as it surged into their 
dark caverns. A glorious view of sea and sky spread 
itself before us. As far as the eye could reach was the 
deep blue Arctic Ocean, disappeariag in the unknown 
regions of the North. To the northeast the rocks of the 
coast softened into purple, while the sky was palo blue, 
lost in whiteness at the horizon. 

Below us lay our ship, a mere speck in the distance. 
How small and insignificant we felt, standing so near 
the top of the globe! To anotker world, to another 
life, seemed to belong America, London, Parls, Any 
thought but of Him who holds the floating ball in 
space seemed too little for that awe inspiring place ; 
and, with a sympathy quite remarkable in a chance 
gathering of travelers, all seemed to feel the solemn 
influence, 7 

The Captain assured us that the most comfortable, 
and in every way most desirable, place to see the mid- 
night sun would be from the deck of the vessel. He 
was always right, and doubly so in this case, as was 
proved when we discovered that, while we were quletly 
enjoying the magniticent view at the top, the ‘‘ Tourist 
Ship” had arrived, and, as we were descending, we met 
the ‘‘tourists” swarming up, the crew painfuliy tolling 
under baskets of champagne and refreshments, with a 
brass band, evidently prepared for feasting and danc- 
ing. 

Reaching the ship again about ten o’clock, we moved 
out of the cove and Jay, quietly anchored, off the Cape. 
Lower and lower sank the sun, deepening in color; al- 
though flame red, its glare was so softened that it could 
be looked at as easily as the moon. Its seeming motion 
was so slow that it apparently paused for about half an 
hour, and hung suspended just above the horizon, a 
glowing ball in a saffron sky over an opal sea. The 
magic hour had come—it was midnight! Birds fiitted 
across the radiant sky and skimmed the tinted water, 
quite heedless of the hour. 

Gradually a change was felt to be spreading over the 
sky and water, the light became more brilliant and daz- 





ziing—the sun was again going forth to wake the dark 
corners of the earth with avotber day. 

We waved adieu to the midnight sun which we should 
never see again, very thankful that we had been per 
mitted to see him in the perfection of his glory. What- 
ever we may have lost in the chance hours of sleep 
in sailing up, we saw in returning; but we were so 
bewildered by the confusing of day and night that 
we were never quite sure whether it was yesterday, 
to-day, or to-morrow ; we took ‘‘ no note of time save by 
its flight.” 

With Paul du Challlu, we can heartily say, ‘‘ There is 
& beautiful country far away to the icy North. It is a 
glorious land |” 


WORK FOR WOMEN AT OXFORD 
By Viva D. ScuppER. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


T the end of every term a private examination, 

called Collections, is given by the master. It has 
no significance except as a test to enable the pupil to 
gauge her powers, for there are in many departments 
no public examinations from entrance to the final 
Schools. The course in English includes the ‘‘ philology 
and growth of the English tongue,” and selections from 
representative authors, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. 
The Patlology division is much more than an introduc- 
tion to the Hterature proper; it is of collateral impor- 
tance, and is treated with a delightful combination of 
minute and accurate scholarship with a broadly sym- 
pathetic spirit. Perhaps the grade of work required in 
pure literature may be most briefly given by quoting 
one or two specimen sets of questions. For each of 
these sets a week was given, and our answers were 
uniformly criticised as ‘‘too slight,” until we had worked 
them up to a length of from twenty-five to thirty folio 
pages, I take my examples from the Elizabethan 
period, which I studied with particular attention. The 
first is on Spenser and Shakespeare : 

‘1, Compare the influences which tended to form Spenser 
and Shakespeare. 

‘2. Draw out the allegory of the first two books of the 
‘Faerie Queene.’ With what other allegories may it be 
compared ? 

‘3. Mention the instances of mistake or obscurity in 
Spenser's classical and mythological allusions. 

‘*4. Iilustrate Spenser’s (a) Use of color. (6) Sense of 
melody. (c) Aristocratic tendencies. 

“5. How far can Spenser be said to embody all the 
tendencies of Elizabethan poetry ?”’ 

A paper of this kind {s intended to give scope for 
good literary work. Here is another, the object of 
which is rather to ascertain the quality and quantity of 
one’s knowledge. It is on Hooker's ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity :” 

‘*1. The influence on Hooker of Plato and Aristotle. 

‘*2. What traces in Hooker of the uncritical spirit of his 
times ? 

“3. Classify the different senses in which Hooker uses 
the term Law. What is meant by (a) Positive law. (b) The 
sanctions of law. 

‘*4, State Hooker’s views on (a) The fall of the angels. 
(b) The distinction between will and appetite. (c) The dif- 
ferent classes of voluntary action. (d) The origin of 
society. 

“* What references does he make to: (a) Man as a micro- 
cosm. (6) The refractoriness of matter. (c) Optimism. 
(d) Ramistry. 

‘5. (a) What is meant by scholasticism ? (b) What scho- 
lastic author does Hooker most frequently quote? (c) Was 
there any recognized school of philosophy in England ia 
Hooker’s day ?”’ 

The papers are handed in the day before the lecture, 
and are given back at the lecture hour, covered with 
more or Jess elaborate comments. The first half of the 
hour is then sometimes devoted to criticism, the master 
running through each paper in turn as he stands beside 
the girl who has written it. The criticism, in my expe- 
tience, was always unsparing, though appreciative ; but 
the direction which it takes varies with the instructor. 
As he is responsible only for presenting his pupils pre- 
pared for the Schools, and {s otherwise completely un- 
trammeled, there is much difference in the methods and 
characters of the separate teachers. Of the two with 
whom I did most of my own work at Oxford, the one 
was absolutely and wildly unsystematic. His capacious 
mind was a fund of delightfully comprehensive and 
heterogeneous information, which escaped the dictionary 
character only by its union with a sympathetic and 
quick responsiveness, and a sensitive perception of rela- 
tions. The other possessed as keen, clear, sharp a mind 
as I ever came in contact with. His criticisms were 
calmly scathing, his system elaborate and precise to the 
lest degree, his whole standard the perfection of con- 
ventionalism. There were limitations to his knowledge ; 
but his method of thinking was ideal, Of the three 
tutors in the English department, one took the philulogy 
and early English ; the second restricted himself to lit- 
erary criticism, with collateral study of such contempo- 
rary history and tendencies as reacted upon the litera- 








ture of the day ; while the work of the third had wider 
scope, and consisted not so much in definite study of 
the given books as in lectures on the general position 
and character of the authors. 

Since the work of teaching is so largely carried on by 
means of pen and paper, there seems to be no reason 
why the advantages of study with Oxford tutors snould 
not be extended to those who are unable to be present in 
person at lecture room and lprary. Such a system of 
study by correspondence has, in fact, been organized, 
and is in good working order. All particulars can be 
obtained from Mrs. Ewing, 17 St. Giles, Oxford. 
Many of the tutors are the same as those who teach the 
resident woman students ; and I am sure that an in- 
structor would be provided, if desired, for many studies 
not in the curriculum. 

In speaking of the general quality of work done at 
Oxford as compared with that done in our own country, 
1 feel great diffidence, for Iam conscious of general'zing 
in both cases from scanty information. But one or two 
things in connection with the work of women seem to 
me patent on the most cursory notice ; concerniog the 
young men I do not venture to speak. In America our 
main object in education is—perhaps I should say has 
been, for I touch on debatable ground—to force the 
student carefully to prepare and adjust the tools where- 
with he is to do his work ; in other words, to furnish him 
with method and training. At Oxford the sharpness or 
bluntness of his instruments {is entirely his own affair. 
A task is given him, and this he is to accomplish with 
what resources he can. The ideal of the general devel- 
opment of the whole nature {fs replaced by that of 
minute scholarship in one particular branch; and, asa 
result, it seems to me that even the schelarship suffers 
indirectly. In our great democracy knowledge 1s regard- 
ed as a means to mental and moral power ; in a country 
where education is the luxury of the upper classes it is 
regarded as an ultimate end; and, as {s inevitable when 
we sacrifice the higher to the lower, the lower Itself loses 
its finest possibilities. Where one study is taken instead 
of six, the quality of the work achieved should be six 
times as thorough; but the student in the one study 
receives no help from the powers developed through the 
other five, and left untouched by her own. Ishould say 
that the actual work done in any one department under 
these conditions was perhaps three times as scholarly 
and rewarding as the corresponding work in America ; 
and even to attain this result demands tremendous and 
unremitting effort on the part of girls so lacking in gen- 
eral training. The system, in short, in order to be fully 
appreciated, demands a maturity and symmetry of 
mental power which it does not and cannot produce. 
An English girl, possessed of her Oxford certificate, 
my, and that justly, despise the attalaments in any one 
line of the American woman-graduate ; but I think that 
she will, ag a rule, enter upon life with fewer capacities, 
with a narrower outlook, with less poise and less self- 
knowledge. 

But our interest is, after all, leas for the English girls 
than for our own, and for the opportunities which Ox- 
ford offersthem. And, in the case of a woman who has 
already taken her degree ia this country, those opportu- 
nities are, I should say, great. The very disadvantages 
of the system of which I have just been speaking render 
it admirably adapted to postgraduate work. The 
American girl, having already received a symmetrical 
though elementary education, will be prepared to enter 
upon some special line of work with powers thoroughly 
under her own contro! ; and in almost any specialty she 
will find far greater scope for advanced study than at 
home. A graduate of any of our colleges would, I think, 
usually take with ease her honor examinations, in the 
English department at least, at the end of two years’ 
residence. Unless, however, she cares for the prestige 
of taking a First Class, I see no particular object ia her 
going in fer the Schools ; and if she does not, she can, 
of course, pick out anything she pleases from any de- 
partment. The freedom of the system, and the individ- 
ual character of the instruction, render it peculiarly fitted 
for advanced study. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that a great university like Oxford exists less perhaps for 
the sake of the undergraduates than for that of affording 
opportunities for original research and long-protracted 
study. 1am sure that in philology, and in Knglish lan- 
guage and literature in general, there is practically no 
lim{t to the work that may be done. Of course, some 
departments are better carried on than others; mathe- 
matics and the sclences, for instance, are proverblally 
supposed to be better taught at Cambridge. I think, 
however, that the Cambridge system is less elastic, 
partly because it is more fully organized, as 
far as the work for women is concerned. Oxford 
has also one great advantage over Cambriuge—in 
the superiority of its libraries. There is nothing at 


Cambridge to correspond with the Bodleian ; indeed, 
there is, I believe, nothing in the world, except the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Parls. The advantages of 
access to such a library can hardly be overestimated ; 
it gives one a thrill of delight simply to look at its 653 
folio volumes of catalogue, and to reflect that at ten min- 
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utes’ notice one can command absolutely anything, from 
a rare thirteenth century missal to the last volume of 
poems. ‘The libraries are entirely free, except that one 
has to be introduced ; and an introduction is easy to 
obtain. 

The general advantages of life in a place like Oxford 
go, of course, without saying. It is a center alike for the 
associations of the past and the most vital interests of the 
present. In its quiet cloisters and peaceful quadrangles, 
its beautiful cathedral and spacious libraries, one feels 
one’s self the representative and the hetr of all the ages 
that are gone; while through the brilliant, varied, and 
always suggestive preaching to be heard from its pulpits, 
the numberless attractive lectures by men of world- 
wide fame, and the universal atmosphere of intellectual 
activity, one is conscious of sharing in fullest measure 
the life of the day, and almost of the hour. 











THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


IN FOUR PARTS,—II. 


ALOME went first to the kitchen. The cook was 

busy with her pastry, the housemald ironin~ laces. 

To the latter she sald, ‘‘ Lydia, I am going to my own 

room ; do not disturb me for any one. I have a head 
ache.” 

But she did not go to her own room. She went toa 
guest chamber which was very rarely used. When she 
unlocked tne door, a young man rose from the sofa, 
and said, fretfully, ‘‘ How long you have been! When 
are you going to get me out of this place, Salome?” It 
was Salome’s brother—body and soul he was Salome’s 
complement. 

** Dear Richard, whatcanI do? Father has just been 
here. It was dreadiul, the way he spoke. 1 wonder if 
he will go to John !” 

‘‘ Sixteen pounds is such a bagatelle ! When I have 
paid my expenses to Liverpool, and my passage, I shall 
not have a shilling left.” 

**Could you bear a less expensive passage, dear ?” 

“ How can you ask me such a question ? I care little 
for personal comforts, but the association with paupers, 
the frowsy women and squalling children | No, Salome ! 
I should filng myself overboard. I ought to have fifty 
pounds at least. Can’t you get it out of the cotton- 
spinner ?” 

‘‘The last fifty pounds I got on the plea that I 
wanted a new wrap. The wrap is not got, and the 
money is gone.” 

** Don’t throw things upat me, Salome. It is not like 
you to be mean. Get me fifty pounds, and I promise you 
to go to New York, and start a fresh life. It is my last 
hope, sister, and itis in your hands. I have nota friend 
left but you, Salome ; don’t desert me, darling.” He was 
sitting beside. her, und exercising over her the same 
subtle, compelling power she herself exercised over 
others. ‘‘ Do you know where he keeps his money ?” 

“Yes. He keeps it in the desk in our room.” 

**Open it for me—or lend me the key.” 

‘* What are you talking about, Richard? It would 
be theft in you. I don’t think it would be a felony for 
a wife to take her husband's money—only, John has 
been so generous to me, such a good son to father and 
mother—i{ he had not, father could hardly have paid 
Levy’s bill, and you would have been in prison.” 

** What is the use of talking about the past? It is 
Thursday now. If I had thirty five pounds more, I 
would slip away to-night, get to Liverpool to-morrow, 
and sail on Saturday morning. You might get it for 
me, Salome. You can manage your husband easily 
when I amaway. I don’t believe you love me since 
you married this big, hymn-singing, cotton-spinning 
Yorkshire man! Once you would have done any- 
thing I asked you to do for me.” 

** J will do anything for you yet, Richard. I will risk 
my home, my good name, and John’s love, for you. I 
can do no more.” 

** You are the best sister that ever lived ; and if any 
one is unkind to you, come to me ; I will stand by you 
to my last breath.” 

**I must stay by my husband, Richard. I havea 
very good husband. It is not fair to deceive and rob 
him, if I could help it.” 

** But you cannot help it. I was your brother long 
before he was your husband. My claim on your love 
is before his.” 

‘* Suppose I ask him for what you need ?” 

*‘ Suppose you ruin me. I don’t want to see him at 
all. If father has told him about the sixteen pounds, he 
is just one of those very righteous men who would give 
me good advice and then hand me over to the officer.” 

Then Salome left him a few minutes, and when she 
returned she gave him four ten-pound notes. *‘ Why, 
you are better than good, Salome! This is an extra 
five pounds for litile comforts, eh ?” and he stuffed 
them as carelessly into his worn pocketbook as if they 
did not represent sorrow and shame, and broken vows, 
and wronged affection. 





Alone in her room she tried to face the circumstances 
in which she had placed herself. Two ways were open 
to her—to brave out what she had done, and defend it ; 
or to deny it positively. If she had only a certainty as 
to whether John was unacquainted with her father’s 
loss, she would have had no hesitation as to her course, 
but there was just this uncertainty to control her. Of 
one thing, however, she was positive—her personal {n- 
fiuence—and that she prepared herself to triumphantly 
exercise. 

In the meantime John had a day of distracting un- 
certainty. His first impulse had been to go to his wife 
and tax her with her sin ; but he had business to attend 
to which involved many interests beside his own. 
Duty compelled him to stay at the mill till afternoon, 
and hy that time he was able to look at the affair more 
calmly. 

“It will be a very good way to be sure of things 
befcre I say a word to such a fiery bit of womankind 
as Salome. Her father might be mistaken ; and if he 
was not—well, there is many a thing a sister wil! do for 
a brother! I'll say nothing at all till I have talked it 
over again with him to-night. There are not many things 
the devil likes better than to see a man go about a bit of 
business in a hurry.” 

It was easy for John to keep this resolution when 
Salome met him with her sweetest smiles and endear- 
ments. The parlor, with its blazing fire, prettily set 
table, and beautiful mistress, was a spot into which it 
seemed such a pity to bring discord. John had no 
desire to do so, and Salome very soon lost all fear of 
trouble, for that night, at least; and if Richard got 
away, she was quite prepared afterwards to fight his 
and her own battle. 

**It is my class meeting, Salome, to night,” said John, 
‘‘and I am a bit loth to leave my wife and my fireside.” 

“Don't go, John.” She could hardly hide the anx- 
fety in Ler voice, even in {ts caressing; and yet she 
knew that to ack John to neglect a duty was the surest 
way to make him perform it. For the passive reluc- 
tance then became to him an active temptation, ania 
real fight with Satan. So he answered : 

‘* Nay, nay, my dear lass, I am none going to give 
the devil that bit of news to tell against me. Besides, 
I promised to see father on some chapel business ; so, 
thou sees, I am bound to go.” 

An almost imperceptible shadow crept over his face, 
and he rose at once and went to his room to prepare for 
his purpose. Generally, before his class, he spent half 
an hour alone in this duty, and Salome was not at all 
uneasy. ‘‘ He would be fully occupied with spiritual 
meditation, and his money affairs would never be 
thought of.” Ordinarily Salome’s surmise would have 
been a correct one ; but this night John went at once to 
his money drawer. He intended to get the sixteen 
pounds, and take it to Mr. Fletcher before going to his 
class, 

There were twelve loose sovereigns in the drawer, and 
a roll of bank notes. Thereshould have been ten notes; 
there were only six. He detected the change in the 
bulk at once, then he counted them—counted them 
over and over again. They dropped from his hands at 
last, and he stood before his rifled desk, astounded. 

Salome! The thought struck the blood into his 
cheeks like a blow. Then all the waves and the billows 
of outraged love went over him. Dazed and shocked, 
he walked slowly to his door and locked it. Fora few 
moments he stood still in the middle of the room, and 
tried to think. He could not. Then he fell upon his 
knees, and stretched out his arms into the abyss for 
something mightier than flesh and blood to lean upon. 

The world takes readily the idea of woman !n sorrow 
filnging herself at the feet of the Pitiful One. But, 
though it is not as familfar with the picture, men 
perhaps do{t more frequently. John knew of no human 
heart stronger than his own to go to, but he knew who, 
in sorrow, had promised to meet him, and commune 
with him, “from above the mercy seat.” Into that 
mysterious communing who may presume to inquire ? 
Salome, wondering at his delay, came to the door, and 
heard the solemn mutterings of a soul {n some extremity. 
A great fear stilled her voice and footsteps, and she 
crept quietly down stairs again. Presently John arose 
from his knees and washed his face. There was a 
wonderful silence in the room, and a great calm in his 
soul. 

“Tt was not quiet, it was not ease, 
But sometning deeper far than these ’’— 
that peace within the soul, that restful life beneath all 
other life, which God gives to his beloved when they 
seek his face with all their heart. 

He put the money he wanted in his pocket, and went 
down stairs. The parlor door was open, and he saw 
Salome, with her hands clasped above her head, softly 
pacing to and fro in itslightand warmth. The attitude, 
whether accidental or selected, was one revealing all 
her personal fascinations. The white laces fell away 
backward from her white arms, over the black silk she 
wore, and a gleam of gold, and a glow of scarlet 
ribbons, relieved the somber richness of her trailing 





robe. But at this hour Salome’s beauty did not touch 
John. He had been pleading for her soul. She went 
to him, and put her hands upon bis shoulders, and 
Nifted her face for a good-by kiss. She wondered at 
the look in his eyes, at his pathos and silence and 
solemnity, but she never suspected that he had dls- 
covered her treachery to him. 

** John has been praying ”’—that accounted to her for 
his strange manner. No one knew better than Salome 
did the look of men who come out from the presence 
of God when their prayer has been immediate and real. 
It was quite natural to see it on her father’s face ; but 
why should John pray in that way ? She stood before 
the fire thinking of it, and never had she been as near 
loving her husband as he deserved to be loved as at that 
hour. ’ 

‘“When Richard has gone I will go to him and 
tell him what I have done ;” and with the thought she 
went to her brother. Richard said he was hungry, 
and as John would be more than two hours away, 
there was no reason why he should not eat before he 
left. Yet some management was necessary. The cook 
was sitting with her lover by the kitchen fireside, and 
not likely to feel any interest beyond it. She sent the 
housemaid with a note to Mrs. Fletcher, and told her 
to spend an hour with her own friends. Then she filled 
a tray with every good thing she could find, and carried 
{t to Richard. For him she was capable of a real 
generosity. At this last hour she put away every 
memory of what she had done for him, and all fear of 
{ts consequences. She would only talk of pleasant 
things, and of a hopeful future. 

While she was thus occupying herself, John went 
direct to Mr. Fletcher. He told him in afew words what 
had happened. He sald nothing unkind of Salome, not 
one word of his own struggle. But the preacher looked 
in his face, and understood all. 

‘* John,” he sald, ‘gc back home at once. I will 
meet your class. Richard is, without doubt, hid in your 
house. You must make him restore the money. If he 
gets away with it, he will makea mock of the sin; it 
will bring him only shame and grief ; it will be an ever- 
lasting reproach to Salome. Tel! him to come to me 
once more. He has not yet wearled out my love. His 
mother’s love {s as fresh as ever. Tel] him we will wait 
here until midnight for him. Oh, John! go quickly, I 
entreat you, lest you miss him.” 

In obedience to the anxfous will of the preacher, John 
returned home at once. He suspected the room fn 
which Richard would most likely be secreted—a large 
chamber over a parlor that was very seldom used. 
When he was out at night it was customary for the 
main entrance to be locked, and for John to enter by 
the kitchen door. He did so at this time. The cook 
and her lover were still sitting together, and he sald 
‘*good-night ” to them as he passed through the kItchen. 

The parlor tn which he had left Salome was empty, 
but the round of beef and the loaf from which she bad 
cut Richard’s supper were on the sideboard. He noticed 
them at once, and the way in which he bit his under 
lip showed the effort he was making to control his 
passion. Before he reached the suspected door, a thread 
of light from under it confirmed his doubts. He walked 
straight to it, and it did not enter his mind to walk 
stealthily. Salome and Richard heard him coming, 
and when he opened the door they stood together. 
Salome’s hand was in Richard’s band, but she had put 
herself tlightly before him. The position was an un- 
conscious one, but it spoke to John more powerfully 
than any words could have done. 

The young man was singularly like his sister as they 
stood together, and they both looked at John directly, 
and in the same fearless way. He had clenched his 
right hand coming up stairs, and the natural man had 
felt what a joy it would be to smite his enemy to the 
ground. But as he looked atthe pair, he could no more 
have struck Richard than he could have struck Salome. 
She kept her eyes upon her husband, and clasped her 
brother’s hand tighter, but she did not speak. The 
silence, though lasting buta minute, became intolerably 
painful. John broke it. 

‘* Salome, thou should have told me that thy brother 
was here. Richard, thou should have come to me.” 

Then Salome sat down and began to cry, and Richard 
answered, ‘I should, sir. I have behaved badly, I know 
I have.” 

“* Thou hast done more than that ; thou hast made thy 
sister behave badly. But come down stairs, and we will 
ree how we can make wrong come the nearest to 
right.” 

It pained John to see that even then Salome kept 
close to her brother. Her whole attitude seemed to say, 
“I stand with him. I wish to share his blame.” Sit- 
ting close together, their beauty, their affection, and 
their remarkable likeness to each other were very ap- 
parent. They were both much younger than John ; he 
looked at them with almost a father's tenderness. 

‘Richard, tell me plainly what thou wants. Only 
speak the truth, and I will help thee as far as ever I 
can,” 
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“T want to go to New York. I want about fifty 
pounds to take me there.” 

“Hast thou done anything that fears thee? Why 
art thou hiding thyself away, and stealing off like some 
black guard ?” 

‘‘T am in debt, and I am afrafd of my creditors stop- 
ping me, that {s a)].” 

** How much dost thou owe ?” 

‘About a hundred pounds, but I might as well owe 
a thousand ; I could pay one 4s easily as the other.” 

** Just make me a note of the items, while Salome gets 
me a cup of tea.” 

Salome rose and busled herself about the table. 
Richard silently figured up hisdebts. John sat looking 
into the fire. Of course the amount was over a hundred 
pounds ; indeed, it was nearly a hundred and fifty. John 
read the list over, and asked, ‘* Is this all ?” 

‘* Every penny.” 

‘Very well, then ; I'll pay every penny. Now, then, 
Richard, we will cast the past behind us for ever, and, 
while we drink a cup of tea, we will talk over thy plans 
for the future. What wilt thou do in America ?” 

‘IT am a good surgeon. I will practice my profes- 
sion.” 

‘‘How much money wilt thou need to give thee a fair 
start ?” 

“Tam willing to go with fifty pounds, sfr.” 

“T'll tell thee what—thou take back thy father’s 
sixteen pounds, and I'll lend thee one hundred aud 
fifty pounds, Thou can pay me everything wien thou 
art able to. I think I can trust thee.” 

**T am afrafd to go to father.” 

“Thou need not be. He is waiting for thee now. 
Thy mother is walting too. Come, Richard, my lad, 
and we will go and send them to sleep happy.” As he 
spoke he rose, and, without more words, the two men 
went down the fell together. At the preacher’s gate, 
John said: ‘‘I will wait here for thee. Go thy ways 
inside. There {is plenty of love to meet thee.” 

For a full hour John walked up and down, then the 
young man joined him. He was subdued and silent, 
and had evidently been weeping. Little was sald until 
they reached home again. In the meantime Salome had 
been weeping also. When John entered the parlor, she 
went directly to him, and it was not hard to make her 
confession, with his tender eyes beaming forgiveness on 
her even before she asked it. 

Then all constraint vanished. They gathered round 
the fire, and talked over Richard’s future until the 
young mav was full of hope. There was now no need 
for him to leave until the morning, and no oneseemed 
inclined to break up this lastevening together. Richard 
Fletcher was as fascinating as his sister. He talked 
well. He had subtle little arts of flattery that no one 
suspected ; and he won John’s heart by his likeness to 
Salome. As the night wore away, that solemnity which 
comes with it touched the small circle, Short silences 
began to drift in, and after one of them, John sald : 

‘In making that million thou talks about, Richard, 
don’t forget that this world is not all. Men without 
religion will be men without friends ; for as soon as they 
lose faith in God they lose faith in one another.” 

“TI would rather not talk about religton, sir, Father 
and I have had our hardest words on that subject. He 
could not forgive me for what I once said about the 
Positive religion.” 

‘* Positive religion! I like that kind. It {s the peo- 
ple who are neither hot nor ccld that are the worst,” 

Richard smiled a little contemptuously, and then 
launched out into an explanation of his favorite ideas, 
John listened patiently, anger and plty chasing each 
other across his strong, massive face. 

‘¢ Thou hast a sack of words, Richard,” he answered ; 
‘“but by what I can make out, this ‘collective human- 
ity,’ this ‘Grand Etre’ which is thy God, is only a great 
Being made up of little beings. Why-a! He'll be part 
thee and part me—what nonsense to be talking! I 
should think now that the religion which was good 
enough for ‘the glorious company of the apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, the noble army of 
martyrs, and the holy church throughout all the world,’ 
might have been suflictent for thee.” 

** But if you cannot believe it ?” 

‘** T'll tell thee what, Richard, young men’s athelsm {s 
mostly vanity. Iam very sure of one thing—if a good 
man has doubts, they are very painful to him; they 
will be a solemn secret in his own soul, and not a frivo- 
lous babble for every body’s ear.” 

“‘The trouble is, that all preachers take things for 
granted. They don’t prove them to us.” 

‘They don’t need proving, Richard, If there is one 
thing more plain than another in the religious teaching 
of the Bible, it is that religion proves itself. Things 
spiritual are spiritually discerned. When I have eaten 
a good dinner, you don’t need to prove to me that I am 
satisfied. I know I am, and there fs an end of it. So, 
also, when I have been hungry and thirsty after right- 
eousness, or broken-hearted with sorrow, and I have 
gone to God in prayer, and been filled and comforted, 
you don’t need to prove to me that there is a God who 





answereth prayer. I know there is, and there Is an end 
of it.” 

“Still there are natures which ask and need evi- 
dences.” 

‘* Very well; there are books full of them. I can't 
say thai ever I cared to read them. I have no doubt 
they all make {t highly probable that Christianity {s 
true. That is an opinion. But feel (/od, Richard ; do 
his will until he speaks within you as a living voice, 
‘Thou shalJ,’ and ‘Thou shall not.” Then you will 
know there {s a God, and that the religion of your father 
is true.” 

‘Certainly I ought to say nothing against it. You 
have been very brotherly to me; you bave not said one 
unkind word. A stranger might think you rather liked 
to trust a man you never saw before with three hundred 
pounds.” 

‘* Nay, then, I like my money as well as any man does 
who works hard for ft. But I don’t like it better than 
I like thee ; and as for saying snappy words, I have no 
warrant forthem. When Christ finds a lost sheep, he 
is not half angry with it, for all the trouble it has given 
him; not he! ‘ He layeth {it on his shoulders, rejoicing.’ 
It is none of God’s way to make the path home 
thorny.” 

He had risen as he spoke, and he offered Richard his 
hand. The young man was sincerely touched. His eyes 
filled as they met John’s glistening eyes, and he said, 
‘‘ Whatever comes, John Denby, I will do my best.” 

It is more blessed to give than lo receive, and perhaps 
{t is much easier also. At any rate, John far more 
quickly forgot the pardon and help he had given than 
Salome forgot its necessity. She could not bear the sec- 
ondary place which her own sin had forced her to take. 
She even resented {t for her brother. ‘‘ Poor, dear Rich- 
ard |” was her involuntary comment at the end of every 
train of thought having Richard’s and her own sin for 
{ts subject. And she thought of {t continually—not to 
repent of it, but to be Irritated by it. For if sin met by 
love does not end {n repentance, {ts lonely pain brings 
to the soul a miserable restlessness. 

She watched John suspiciously and continually. If 
a shadow crept over his face, if he remained stlent, if he 
took a ramble on the fell alone, she was sure he was 
thinking of the event so terrible to her selfish pride. She 
affected that spurious, sulky humility which demanded 
that he should always take the initfative. Unless he 
talked, she sat silent ; all the sweet spontaneity, all the 
pretty ways of willful authority, which John had so 
gladly submitted to, were exchanged for a mechanical 
acquiescence far more annoying than opposition. 

And sin has an amazing vitality. It begets others of 
{ts kind. Every day this evil spirit took a stronger pos. 
session of her. She soon began to have a positive pleas- 
ure in the misery she had power to cause. No event 
was too trivial to become a weapon. If John said, 
** Well, little woman, here {s the blue sky again ; it will 
be a fine day,” she could take all the color out of the 
sky, and all the sunshine out of her husband's heart, by 
answering, in a voice of perfect hopelessness, ‘‘I am 
sure I don’t care. AJ! days are alike to me.” 

At first he pitfed her. He thought ft was her tender 
conselence, her shame and sorrow for her sin, her regret 
at having wronged his great love. He tried to be more 
gentle with her, and to remind her of a love far greater 
than hisown. He put himself to trouble, and took her 
to Manchester for a week ; he bought her many pretty 
trifles ; he urged her tosurround herself with young and 
cheerful company. 

It is not to be supposed that Salome had no hours of 
shame and regret for the wretchedness she caused. Many 
a time she watched John down the fell with an aching 
heart. She could not but notice the change in him. 
He had been used to carry his head so erect, to lift up 
such a joyful face, to walk so confidently and rapidly. 
Salome understood well why his step had become 
heavy and hopeless, and why his face was so thoughtful 
and his eyes so troubled. She often made good resolu- 
tions, but nearly as often they vanished the moment John 
returned. A glance, a word, something he did, or some- 
thing he failed to do, was sufficient to arouse the wicked 
eptrit she bad permitted to occupy all the rooms in her 
soul 

This was a trouble John had to bear alone. Not even 
to his sister, or to Salome’s parents, would he speak of 
it. But who can shut the eyes of those who serve them ? 
Salome’s cook knew that ‘‘t’ missus weren’t happy,” and 
that ‘‘t’ master hed been makkin’ a fool of himsen about 
a lass as nivver existed nobbut in his awn soft heart.” 

‘* Ay,” answered Lydia, ‘‘ and it is dark days for him 
now he’s found oot his mistake. He feels, I’se warrant, 
same as if somebody was dead—that {s the way I felt 
when Jemmy Barker turned oot such a rascai.” 

At the mill, John’s “ queer way” was just as freely 
discussed ; and it was the geuera) opinion that “‘t’ mas- 
ter wer’ cursing his weddin’-day a bit harder than ivver 

Job cursed his birthday.” 

And yet there were other circumstances which might 
well make any man look anxious and gloomy. The 
cry of “war” had at last, like the cry of “ wolf,” be- 





come a certainty ; and the pinch of cotton, John knew, 
would be the pinch of bread all over the cotton-spin 


ning districts. One night, nearly a year after Richard’s 
departure, John went home very much depressed. Sa- 
lome handed him a letter. It was from Richard—the 
first they had received, Ile had been appointed surgeon 
to a brigade, and was ip the South with {t. 

The letter wasa beautifully descriptive one, full of 
military enthusiasms, and of noble sentiments of many 
kinds. For long John had not been so happy. Salome 
wept In his arms, and confessed that her brother’s silence 
and the shame of his apparent ingratitude had almost 
broken her heart ; and John was only too ready to ex- 
cuse and forgive, and to pity the sorrow he blamed him 
self for not understanding. 

They talked of Richard, and both were now hopeful for 
him. Salome was sure that he had now found his proper 
arena. ‘* He was always ambitious,” she said, proudly ; 
‘‘and so fond of good society. And now, you can see, 
John, he seems to be altogether among generals.” For 
some days she was so happy in her hope that John 
could not bear to say a word which mightdampit. He 
did not point out to her that the object of the letter was 
evidently to induce another loan, or gift, of money. 
‘*One meets 80 many miserable creatures flying for life 
or liberty,” he wrote, ‘‘and of course it {s aduty to help 
them, and yet money {s so scarce.” 

‘Poor, dear Richard !’ said Salome ; ‘I know he gives 
them his last penny. Of course he does, when he offers 
his life for the cause.” 

‘* His salary 1s middling good, Salomo.” 

“It is just nothing when he {sin the midst of such 
poverty and suffering. I shall take the letter to father. 
He ought to read {it in chapel, and asx the people to send 
help to these poor creatures.” 

‘* Salome, dearfe, we shall soon be needing help for 
ourselves, I fear. I don’t say but what it is a grand 
fight, and 1 wish it well with all my soul; but I know 
that it means famine and cold and fever and untold 
misery to all the cotton-spinners in England. I’ll very 
likely be & poor man myself when the war 1s over.” 

“John !” 

“Yes, dearle ; I see no help for it, unless I shut my 
mill now, without a week's delay.” 

‘Shut it to-morrow, then.” 

‘* Nay, nay; I am none that wicked and heartless, J 
hope, Salome. I shal! run it till the very last tuft of cot- 
ton I can get isspun. Then, no doubt, God will show 
me the next duty.” 

This conversation was on a Saturday night. The 
next morning Salome delighted John by saying she was 
going to chapel with him. She had not done so often 
for many weeks ; she had not volunteered it for nearly 
twelve months. He was almost nervously anxious that 
everything should be pleasant for her. Very happy to 
him was the brisk walk down the fell side that morning. 

Mr. Fletcher's face attracted him as soon as he looked 
up at the pulpit. It was luminous, as if the body was 
transparent, and I{t by a fiery soul behind it. But when 
he gave out his text, John understood the matter : 

“The noise of a multitude in the mountains, like 
as of a great people ; a tumultuous nolse of the king- 
doms of great nations gathered together; the Lord of 
hosts mustering the host of the battle.” 

“The Lord mustering the men who are te fight,” 
said the preacher ; ‘‘the Lord mustering the men who 
are to stand still, and wait, and suffer. The Lord 
shutting up the mills, and stopping the looms, and bid- 
ding you eat a morsel of bread ivstead of a full meal, 
while he executes judgment on the oppressors. The 
Lord saying to one company of his host, ‘ Hide the out- 
cast, bewray not him that wandereth, let mine outcasts 
dwell with thee.’ The Lord‘ aying to another company, 
‘Be ye outcasts from the homes ye have made pleasant 
for yourselves, until I have turned again the captivity 
of my people.’” 

Strong men trembled while he spoke, and many 
women sifpped quietly down upon their knees, and 
eobbed quietly behind their clasped hands. Generally 
in the chapel yard there was ten minutes of pleasant 
greetings, but that morning every one went silently to 
hishome. The cloud that had been no bigger than a 
man’s hand had suddenly darkened the whole heavens. 
Hitherto the want of cotton, the consequent want of 
work, the certain famine and distress, had seemed to 
them, like the lightning in heaven, far off. But 
the preacher’s final adjuration to the rich men of the 
congregation had brought home the calamity like a 
thunderbolt. 

“You know what Yorkshire men and women are,” 
he sald ; ‘ they won’t beg under any circumstances, If 
you are wicked enough to let them starve, they will 
starve without a word. But remember that in such an 
emergency as you will soon have to face, you cannot 
save your money and save your souls also. I tell you 
all this—if a rich Methodist lets his poor brother or sister 
want bread while he has a shilling left to share with 
them, the love of God is not in his soul, and there will 
be no need to cross his name out of the class book—God 
will cross it out of the book of life,” 
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MRS. DENYS RESPECTABILITY BOX. 
By A. M. L. 


UNT LUCY was making a visit to her niece, Mrs. 

John Deny. The family consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Deny, and two little children, aged eight and five. 
Under ordinary management this household would have 
been a confusing one to visit. But Mrs. Deny was so 
kind in spirit and so firm in her control of the little ones 
that disorder was almost unknown. The house was 
run on a system not so inflexible as to become burden- 
some, but strong enough to insure comfort and peace. 
Aunt Lucy insensibly prolonged her visit from week to 
week. There could not be a more agreeable guest, for, 
while she never interfered or exhibited undue curiosity 
in regard to family matters, she was always ready to 
give sympathy and a kindly word of encouragement on 
the least indication of its need. To say that she never 
felt curfosity would be to indicate that she was more 
than human. The one thing which aroused most of 
Mother Eve’s failing in her was a little table in one 
corner of Mrs. Deny’s sewing-room upstairs. There 
was nothing peculiar in the table, but on it, instead of 
the usual basket and pile of mending, stood five boxes, 
One, of wood, about the size of a cuff box, occupied the 
center. On it was written *‘ Respectability Box.” It had 
a slender slit in the top, and it looked as if the cover 
could be removed. Around this were four litule boxes 
also provided with slits, but whose covers did not come 
off. 

One afternoon, near the close of her visit, as Aunt 
Lucy sat placidly knitting by the window, her ball 
rolled off her lap under the table. In her efforts to 
pick it up, she upset the table, and the five boxes went 
on to the floor. The top of the large box came off, and 
out fell a quantity of small change. Mrs. Deny rose 
and helped to restore order. ‘* My respectability had 
a downfall,” she remarked. ‘‘ Yes,” said her aunt; 
‘but why do you call your purse a respectability box ?” 
Mrs. Deny laughed. “ It isn’t my purse,” she replied. 
‘It is just what its name indicates, nothing more or less 
than a box to pay for respectability.” Aunt Lucy shut 
her lips tight for fear she might ask any impertinent 
questions. But the effort was so apparent that Mra 
Deny said: “‘ I'll tell you all about it if you would like 
tohear. It is connected with charity. You know, before 
l was married, when I was eighteen, father began to 
give me a yearly allowance formy own expenses. Just 
before that I had joined the church, and as soon as I 
knew just how much money I could havea year, I put 
aside a portion of it for charity. We gave in the old- 
fashioned way. The minister announced the collection 
one Sunday, and the contribution box was passed for it 
the next. The first year 1 gave each Sunday, and as 
people called on me. The result was my charity money 
gave out in October. 1 could not take any from what 
1 had lett of my allowance, for there was only enough 
for my winter sult and a few little things like collars 
and handkerchiefs. You know that father was particular 
that we should look well. He did not care for show, 
but we must not be shabby. 

‘*The second year 1 was more careful. I put by 
just the same amount for charity, but I was so afraid 
that 1 should mot have enough to last the twelve months 
that 1 screwed and tqueezed every cent to make it two. 
By ibe last of December | had five dollars left. I let it 
go for a charity in which | had no interest at all, and 
wished 1 had given it ia the summer to something I did 
like. 

‘* Well, then I married John. Father gave me some 
money, and i have the interest of that each year, and 
John gives me so much a month besides. Of course, 
before the babies were born my allowance was amply 
suflicient, and I could give more than ever,before. But 
after the children came the family was twice as large, 
and John’s business was not. My interest money re- 
mained the same, and Jobn could not give me much 
more, because the running family expenses were 80 
much greater. But 1 conuibuted my portion to charity 
each year, although | could not arrange it to suit me. 

“ At last we moved to this city, and went to the Plym- 
outh Church. li is more wide-awake than the one we 
came from. The church liself is new ; the singing is 
fine ; the people are wealtby, and doa great deal of good. 
They were very cordial, and John and I felt at home 
soon. They had the Harris system of giving. At the 
beginning of the year they hand you a card, with the 
several charities to which the church thinks best to con- 
tribute. On our card we had the Foreign Missions, 
Home Missions, the Church Building Fund, the Wo- 
man’s Board, the City Charity, and various others. 
You decide how much you can pledge for the entire 
year, and put it down at the feot of thecard. Then you 
divide that sum as you please among the various chari- 
ties, You may give it ail to one object, or you may dis- 
tribute it in any way you like. Little envelopes are sent 
jo you, aud each Sunday you put a filty.second part of 





your whole sum into the box as you enter the church. 
The minister or deacons take the money, I believe, and 
apportion it out. You see, the object is to make people 
give with a plan. You contribute each Sunday, just as 
in the old way. But, instead of being influenced by 
your mood, or by other people, or by whether you have 
your purse with you, you give what, in your honest 
opinion, you can afford, and to the charities in which 
you are most interested. No one but the minister and 
deacons know your contribution, It isa matter for your 
own judgment and conscience. If times are hard, and 
you lose money during the year, you are at liberty to 
change your pledge. ° 

“John and I thought this was asplendid plan. To 
be sure, John did not know exactly what his share should 
be. He said he guessed {t would puzzle any minister to 
go into the hardware business and tell what the profits 
were going to be forthecoming year. But I knew what 
my income was to be, and I thought that at last we had 
& way to give systematically and thoughtfully, and not at 
haphazard. I pledged on mycard every cent I could 
afford. John put down all he could give, reckoning on 
last year's profits, which was all we had to calculate 
from. Just then Marian started to go to Sunday-school, 
and, as I wanted to teach her to give, she had to have 
a certain sum each Sunday. I imagined that the ques- 
tion of the year’s charities was settled very satisfac- 
torily. 

‘It was not a month before a lady of the church came 
to me with a paper. She was collecting money to sup- 
port a colored girl at Hampton. I had contributed all 
I could afford to Home Missions, but that did not 
seem to Include this case. Of course I gave. Then the 
minister’s wife thought we ought to have mite-boxes for 
stray pennies. I was obliged to be absent from the 
meeting when they were given out, on account of the 
children’s measles, I did not care much, either, for I 
did not want the boxes. But two were sent here; one 
for me and one for Marian. Now, I do not have any 
stray pennies. My allowance is a generous one for John 
to give. It {is ample for one, but not for three, and the 
children naturally are more expensive each year. The 
mite-boxes were for Foreign Missions—the missionary s 
wife, it seemed tome. We had pledged all we wanted 
to give to this charity on our cards, but the boxes must 
be filled. I should have been ashamed to carry them 
back empty. So it went on. At the end of the year, 
when I looked over my account book, I found that beside 
my pledged amount I had been teased out of thirty dol 
lars more. I had it all under the head of charity. Then 
John had given some of which there was no record. 

‘* We talked ft over before we filled out this year’s 
cards. John suggested that I deduct thirty dollars from 
my gift, and keep it for outside calls, But I did not 
like to do that. I wanted to contribute as much as | 
could. I thought it over, and the more I thought the 
more fully convinced I became that what we wished to 
give and put on our cards deliberately was out of love 
to the Lord, and was real charity. The rest was what 
we gave out of regard to people, so that they should not 
think us mean and stingy. It was nothing but respect- 
ability. If we took it from the cards we should be 
stealing from the Lord in order to preserve appearances 
before our neighbor. I told John we would put the 
same amount on our cards for charity. Then we would 
have a ‘ respectability box,’ which he must support, since 
he is the head of the house. Of course he must pay for 
the respectability as well as for the potatoes for the 
family. Every night, when he comes home, I take from 
his pockets all the small change—every ten-cent piece 
and everything under. He does not miss them, but they 
count in the box. Then, when ladies call on me for 
subscriptions that I cannot afford, and that I should not 
give of my own free will, I take it out of the box and 
put the sum down in the respectability box account 
book. Now, let me tell you how my plan works. Those 
four little boxes are mite-boxes—a yearly one for 
Marian, Herbert, and forme. Fora wonder, Mr. Deny 
has nothadanysenttohim. Then, just before vacation 
I received another—a vacation mite-box. Each one 
holds about a hundred cents. When the time comes to 
open them, I shall take four dollars in cents out of the 
box and put into them. I shall not call it charity, forI 
do it simply in order not to appear mean. It is nothing 
but respectability. The last of May the ladies of the 
church wanted a strawberry festival, and they told one 
of the deacons that they could not pay for the berries. 
So he went around with his paper among the gentlemen. 
He called on John. Every one had given five dollars, 
and so John did. Then we went, and spent a dollar and 
seventy-five cents. We should never think of going to 
an evening’s entertainment outside the church that 
would cost us six dollars and seventy-five cents. We 
cannot afford it. When we were talking it over at 
home, John rather groaned, and said that for people no 
better off than we were he thought we were religiously 
extravagant. I took the money outof the box and gave 
him his pay. He laughed, but said he did not know as 
he felt any richer, In October we are going to have a 
fair, and each lady is expected to make some fancy 





article. I cannot do that work, with my weak eyes, sol 
shall buy two or three yards of materlal, pay a sewing 
girl to make it up into something, and then very likely 
go and buy it back again. Oh, the respectability box is 
in constant use! I shall be anxious to add the account at 
the end of December, and to see how much we have 
given to respectability. The object of all this is to keep 
our account straight with the Lord. We do not put 
down for charity what is not, and we do not attempt to 
deceive the Lord about it. Of course we could not, but 
we do not try. I like the box fur that reason; but lately 
I have been doubting whether it were best to have it 
another year. I am not sure that it ought to exist. 
Mother thinks it ought. She says there are ladies in the 
society who areable to give time and money to run 
mite-boxes, fairs, and festivals, and if you cannot, the 
least you can do is to keep still. You need not hint that 
they are unfair ways to obtain money. She says I need 
a little milk of human kindness. But that is a pretty 
expensive milk, and I cannot afford to buy it at church 
fairs. My sister takes the other side. She thinks that 
if I give all I can in charity, and then am teased out of 
more for the sake of appearances, I am in the wrong. 
If we can afford it, we should put {t on the card; if we 
cannot afford it, we ought not to give it. What is more, 
she holds that we ought to protest for the sake of ex- 
ample, and say boldly and platnly that we have pledged 
all we can, and must decline to give any mure. Now, 
I tried that once in a meeting of ladies. Some one pro- 
posed that we should bring « thank-offerlug every time 
wecame. I was noi going to say anything, but the 
president asked my opinion. I was betrayed into saying 
that for those who had made out their yearly charity 
cards such demands were embarrassing and were not 
given in accordance with the true rpirit of charity ; in 
fact, that it would not be a thank-offering at all in the 
true sense of tne word. The president looked at me in 
perfect amazement, and said, ‘Why, Mrs. Deny |’ 
and a terrible silence fell on the meeting. It lasted 
fully three minutes, and I made up my mind then and 
there that hereafter I would keep still. They might 
gouge as much money from me as they could, and call it 
a thank-offering if they wished. 

“ Of course, people will tell you that you need not give; 
such contributions are voluntary; no one is compelled to 
give. ButI do not think itisso, Families havea pride 
about such matters, and it seems to me that this pride, 
false as it is, is what the church really works on in these 
promiscuous demands, 1 like the Harris system. But 
I doubt the wisdom ard the justness of a church that 
adopts that plan and then keeps up a regular begging 
by means of mite-boxes, thank-offerings, and sub- 
scription papers for outside charities,” 








ONE WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE clock was striking three, and the setting sun 
was throwing long shadows down the street, as a 
number of wcmen began to appear from different direc- 
tions and ascend the steps of an imposiog looking house 
in one of our Eastern cities. They found a welcoming 
and charming hostess, and took the seats, £0 arranged as 
to command the upper end of the room occupied by a 
business like looking table at which a lady sat busily 
writing. When about thirty ladies were seated, a gentle 
tap was given and the hum of conversation ceased, and 
the Women’s Ciub was called to order. Stop, Mr. Con- 
servative! walt, please, till lam through. 

Here, close to the book-case, is a face surrounded with 
gray hair, a face full of the peace that passeth under- 
standing ; just back of her are the fresh, bloomIng faces 
of her granddaughters. In the recess is the calm, 
strong face of a woman in middle life, full of {ntellf- 
gence and common sense ; to the left, a face surrounded 
by a puff of soft gray hair; every line of the face ex- 
preeses good fellowship, a clean heart, and a sweetly 
active life. Indeed, every face present expressed ear- 
nestness and interest. No! Mr. Conservative, there was 
no attempt at manly attire. The attire was decidedly 
womanly. There were spring bonnets among the win- 
ter ones, and a due regard was paid to the latest dic- 
tates of fashion, but there was no slavish following. 

Talk? Of course they talked ; that is what they were 
meeting for. There was music, tender and sweet, and 
then a paper giving the early history of the city in which 
they met, as told by the old landmarks ; the points of 
interest now covered by modern buildings ; the charm- 
ing love tales of the long ago. The busy streets becaine 
the lanes, the houses the orchards, the water front a 
sandy bank. Never again will those streets be common- 
place; they are peopled by the ghosts of the Gretchens, 
the Luthers, the Pauls, the Johns of long ago. And 
then more music, and ‘‘ A Search for Beauty,” which 
was found in doing duty and living nobly ; thena talk 
about the novels that several members had found most 
helpful, with the suggestion that every member bring a 
list of the books that she has read, and of which she ap- 
proves, that the members who have little time for read- 
ing may waste no minutes, 

Adjournment, and a meeting of personal friends; ex- 
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change of thoughts suggested by the meeting, and home 
refreshed and cheered because other minds had been 
met. 

No, Mr. Conservative! there was no talk about 
women’s rights, only her right to doright. Are you 
willing that Mrs. Conservative should spend such an 
hour twice a month? There would be a softer voice 
and fewer wrinkles if she did. 

You hate such innovations, Mr. Conservative ? Oh, 
oh ! what a revelation of ignorance! Women’s clubs 
are by no means a modern invention ; they have all the 
respectability of age. I really think, Mr. Conservative, 
that your own grandmother may have belonged to the 
one organized in 1800 in your own dear Connecticut 
town. 

You don’t believe there wasone? Ah, Mr. Conserva- 
tive, you would not say that ff you had seen the quaintly 
written report of its Secretary, which suggested the 
straight, black silk dress, the dainty cap and kerchlef, 
the pure face, and long, slender fingers of the writer. 
When her pen formed the pretty letters, and she with 
painstaking care prepared her minutes, she did not 
dream that, elghty years after, those same pages would 
guide and suggest methods to women of our busy age. 

You are interested. You do not disapprove quite so 
severely now that you know that the one through whom 
you trace your aristocratic blood gave the stamp and 
seal of her approval. 

What did they do? Just what we are trying to do— 
help each other. They created a permanent fund, 
each member paying one cent a week : this fund was 
to be used in doing good. Ifamember died, the children 
were to have special claim on the surviving members, 
who were to give them all necessary assistance. Every 
member must come with some thought to give to the 
rest, and all were expected to recite a verse of Scripture. 
But, Mr. Conservative, they met every week ! How can 
you approve of such a waste of time ? 

You can never again, Mr. Conservative, refer to your 
grandmother as a model of womanly grace and virtue ; 
she belonged toa Women’s Club. It was avery differ. 
ent kind? Yes, I agree with you. What would you 
think of a general who in these days would insist that 
his regiment should go into battle carrying guns made 
after the pattern of the fiint-lock which hangs over your 
mantel ? 





oS 


A LITTLE BROWN HOUSE. 
By Dorothy WHiIrpPLe, 


STUDY NO. I. 


OW many, many times I bad looked over articles 
in magazines and papers on the subject of house 
decoration, and found nothing that really lay within 
my means todo! ‘Go to the upholsterer’s and order,” 
saysone. ‘ Go to the carpenter’s,” says another. Of 
course pretty things were advised by each, but I wanted 
something that would cost next to nothing. I longed to 
have my little house as pretty as any of those in the 
village where I lived ; how should I do anything with- 
out much money? I thought and planned for many 
days, and finally a sudden inspiration selzed me, and I 
went to work. In a few weeks my home was trans- 
formed, and in every way was quite different from any- 
thing ever seen before. At least it possessed the charm 
of oddity. 

There was a parlor and dining room on the ground 
floor of my house, and a very pretty hall. On the 
second floor there were two bedrooms and a bathroom. 
In the wing was the kitchen, and over it my maid's 
room, 

I had in my secretary a check for ten dollars which 
had been given me by Uncle Reuben on my birthday, 
and I resolved to use that for my house. My family 
consisted of Harold, senior, my husband, and Harold, 
janior, my son, a fiae little fellow, two years old. 

I had in the kitchen avery willing servant, and I 
attended to most of the work in the other parts of the 
house myself. It was early in September when I made 
my first attempt at decorating our little home, and I sald 
to myself—‘' I will not hurry, but shall be satisfied {f all 
is finished by Thanksgiving Day ; so, doing 4 little ata 
time, 1 need not slight my routine work nor make Hal 





‘feel that Iam neglecting him.” I started work in my 


own room. Already there was in that room a set of 
simple cottage furniture ; the walls were white, and 
there was matting on the floor. Hal's cradle must soon 
be given up, and my first invention was a crib for him, 

I brought from the cellar a packing-box, and a roll of 
burlaps which had been in the house ever since our 
furniture came from town. I knocked the bottom out 
of the box, and nailed in its place some laths very close 
together ; then I covered the whole thing, both {nslde 
and outside, with the sacking. For legs, I painted 
brown four bed-slats, which had been taken out to give 
place to springs in my own bed, and screwed them 
firmly on the corners of the box, extending about 
eighteen inches above it. I then made a frill of the 
burlaps, on the bottom of which I stitched a band of 





brown canton flannel, with brass-headed nails. I tacked 
this all around the top, and let it fall about an inch 
below the bottom of the box. I was able to make over 
the cradle mattress, and under it I placed a little straw 
bed I made myself. When all was finished and the 
pillow in place, the effect was very pretty, and the cost 
about fifty cents, The high posts made a very con- 
venient rest for the mosquito netting, and were orna- 
mental at the same time. Noting the fact that the 
combination of browns was very effective, I bought a 
few yards of fresh burlaps, and also some brown canton 
flannel, and made lambrequins for my wincows, of half 
the width of the burlaps, fringed a little at the bottom ; 
above the fringe I placed a narrow band of the dark 
brown. The two cost me elghteen cents. For my 
bureau I made a cover, fringed, with cross stitch 
worked in very dark brown worsted ; the whole set, 
including cushion cover, cost twelve cents. 

For the mantcl I made a lambrequ!n similar to those 
at the windows. On the floor before the fireplace I 
tacked one breadth of the sacking, which I fringed at the 
eads and trimmed with a band of the dark brown. 
Before the bureau I lafd a rug of the same kind. Before 
tacking them down I laid eight or ten newspapers 
smoothly under them, and so gave them a heavy and 
substantial appearance. I covered a soap-box for each 
window, and used one for my sewing and one for Hal’s 
toys. In one corner, where the white wall looked very 
bare, I hung a Japanese cuff filled with cat-tails. I 
made a tablecover of the burlaps, also trimmed with 
brown and fringed. I bought one dozen ordinary 
Japanese fans of bright red color, for twenty cents a 
dozen, and tacked them here and there in different 
places on the wall; and made a red tissue-paper lamp 
shade. The effect, when all was finished, was very 
pretty, and the total cost was one dollar and forty-five 
cents. Later in the winter I added a curtain of turkey- 
red calico in the doorway that led into the back room, 
and made a cover for my low rocking-chair of the same 
material. Many times I have entered my ‘ brown 
room ” at twilight, and felt that the sunlight had been 
trapped during the day, for there was such a warm, 
bright glow pervading the room. After having com. 
pleted this one room, I went on and on changing our 
little home, I love to think of those days when I worked 
so eagerly at chintz room and dining-room, parlor and 
halls. Truly, I accomplished more than I ever hoped 
to a: the beginning, and felt so happy one day, when a 
very large man, with a very long name and a very {m- 
pressive manner, whom Harold had brought from town 
to dine with us, sald to me at parting, ‘‘ You have a very 
artistic little home, madam, and I congratulate you on 
its originality.” 


ONE WAY TO INCREASE AND DECREASE. 


LL sorts of minor imperfections are made to pay 
an income to the missionary jug in some families. 
The use of slang words or phrases ; the use of incorrect 
grammar ; a carelessness in table manners ; discourteous 
or rude behavior between the brothers and sisters—every- 
thing that can be made susceptible to the payment of a 
fine, is a medium for the increase of the mission fund. 
The latest comes from Maine, where a woman whose 
husband allows his temper to gain the mastery has finally 
submitted to the payings of a fine, in order to stop his 
outbreaks of temper. In the outbreaks he has indulged 
in calling his wife other than pet names. At present he 
pays for the indulgence on the following terms : 








Lazy old thing, price...... 5c, | Old waggle-tongne, price.. 20c, 
Shiftless hussy, price...... 100, | Ugly old hen, price .... .. 50c, 
Old fool, price * .°. 2.650%. 250. | Miscellaneous ........... - 10, 
Cross-pateh. price ........ 100. 
Driveling idiot, price...... 15c. 


A pasteboard box dees duty as a bank. When the mas- 
ter of the house loses his temper, the wife takes a pencil 
and paper, and jots down the price for each indulgence, 
in other than her own name, when addressing her. The 
first outbreak cost the husband $235. Down to date 
the expense of each outbreak is less than the precediag. 


SURROUNDINGS OF BABY DAYS. 


NEof the greatest mysteries in the nursery manage 

mentof some mothers {s the kind of servants selected 
to takecharge of the children. Sometimes a nurse fs met, 
with a sweet-faced child in charge, whose whole appear 
ance suggests coarseness, vulgarity, and, many times, 
sensuality. A mother cannot excuse herself on the plea 
that the child is too young to be Influenced, for it is now 
well understood that a baby reeeives impresstons that are 
lasting in their effects from the first weeks when it begins 
to notice and respond to attentions. Can there be a more 
incongruous sight than a daintily and expensively 
arrayed baby in the armsof a frowzy nurse? One 
questions whether baby’s mamma does not value the 
ralment more than the body, in spite of her Bible. 
Think of baby’s eyes, whenever turned toward the per- 
son to whom it is indebted for most of its baby pleas- 
ures, met with greasy bangs, an untidy collar, and, many 
times, an untidy dress, in spite of the white apron with 
big tucks and embroidery. Then, too, how important 














that the first sounds brought to baby ears should be 
gentle and refined, the first language correct! Every 
mother rejoices when she finds her baby responds to 
musical sounds; but do not forget that a nurse whose 
lullaby is full of discordant sounds will injure, if not 
destroy, the gift of nature to the baby—a love of music. 

Fénélon says : 

‘* The ignorance of children, with their brains still devoid 
of impressions, and their lack of fixed habits, makes them 
pliable and inclined to imitate everything they see, For 
this reason it is especially important to put only good 
models before them. They should be allowed to ceme in 
contact only with persons whose example would be suitable 
for them to follow ; but as they cannot be prevented from 
seeing some objectionable things, in spite of all the pre- 
cautions that can be taken, their attention should be early 
called to the foolish presumption of such vicious or unrea- 
sonable people as have no reputation to be guarded. They 
should be shown how miserable is the lot of those who fail 
to cultivate reason, and abandon themselves to their pas- 
sions, however much they are despised, and how justly so. 
In this way, without giving children the habit of judging 
harshly, you may form their tastes, and make them suscept 
ible to the charms of real good qualities. Although opening 
their eyes to the weaknesses of people whom they ought to 
respect is to be dreaded, you should not be slow to warn 
them about particular fauits. For, beside the fact that it is 
not to be hoped, and would not be right, that they should 
be kept in ignorance of the real state of affairs here below, 
the best means of keeping them in the path of duty is to 
convince them of the necessity of bearing with the faults of 
others. They should be taught that these faults ought not 
to be judged hastily, that they often appear greater than 
they really are; that they are compensated for by good 
qualities, and that, as there is no such thing as perfection 
on this earth, that which has the fewest imperfections 
should be admired. 

‘“* Finally, although it may be a mistake to reserve this ad- 
vice for the close, they should be given good principles, and 
prevented from imitating the evil that presents itself to 
them. It is important to keep them from imitating ridicu- 
lous people, for such mockery implies something low and 
contrary to good feeling. Children are especially Hable to 
form such a habit, because the warmth of theirimaginations, 
the suppleness of their bodies, and their lively spirits enable 
them to take readily all sorts of positions in imitation of the 
laughable things they see. 

“This inclination produces an infinite amount of evil 
in children when they are given over to the charge of peo- 
ple devoid of virtue, who do not restrain themselves before 
them. But God intended this faculty to lead them to yield 
more readily to good influences thrown around them. 
Often {t is only necessary to show them what you wish them 
to do, without speaking a word.” 





A SvuaaGeEstron.—The following suggestion from the 
letter of a practical housekeeper is particularly apropos 
now: 

‘* Almost every woman who has kept house for several 
years has stair carpet that is badly worn ; in many cases it 
1s worn out with the exception of the border. This may be 
used with good effect. After it is carefully cleaned, cut the 
border off, leaving a margin of the worn center part fora 
seam, then use this for the border of mats made of pieces of 
carpet. A large mat will do good service and will look well, 
too ; can be made by sewing two breadths together and then 
putting the border on. Dampen the seam and press it on 
the wrong side with a hot iron.”’ 


Gur Youne Fotks. 


HEARING WITH THE EYES. 


By Harriet CusHMan. 


NE bright morning in June Mrs. Howard was 

seated on the veranda, with a big basket of mend- 
ing at her side. A heelless stocking was stretched over 
her hand, and her needle was swiftly flying across the 
yawning hole. The sunlight streaming through the 
morning glories made a halo for her peaceful face, and 
intensified a resemblance to that sajntly Quakeress in 
Constant Mayer’s ‘‘ Sabbath Day.” The robin in the 
apple tree was the only spectator, and her whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by his hungry nestlings, 

The stillness was broken by a hurried step on the 
walk, and a young girl rushed on the veranda, and 
threw herself on the rug beside her mother. 

‘‘Oh, mother!” she sobbed, ‘‘I cannot bear it. I 
wish I were dead !” 

A pained look passed over the mother’s face, and for 
a moment she did not speak, but pressed her hand, with 
the real mother touch, soothingly on the bowed head. 
When the sobs became less violent, she said: ‘‘Can you 
tell me what grieves you? Tell mother ali about it.” 

‘It’s nothing new, mother. I don’t believe I’!] ever 
get so good that I can bear to be deaf. I've tried and 
tried, and I can’t bear it!” 

Here the sobs choked the words, and the bright head 
was again hidden in the mother’s lap. 

‘* What happened to-day, dear ?” 

‘* Well, the first thing was in the dictation class. You 
know we are obliged to write as fast as Mr. Greene 
reads, and have no chance to look over our work. [I 
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was the first called on to read, and I rose and read the 
first sentence: ‘If a man swallow a snake can he hope 
to escape the inevitable consequences ? ‘The girls just 
shouted, and Mr. Greene bit his lip. “You see, it ought 
to have been—‘If a man swallow arsenic.’ I laughed 
with the rest, but—it hurt just the same. At recess 
Emma Knight was telling a story to a whole crowd of 
us, and I could not understand what it was about. I’d 
just catch words that made no sense. And the girls 
were so interested, and they'd laugh and interrupt, while 
I stood stupidly by. Just as the bell was ringing, 
Emma said to me: ‘ Why don’t you laugh? Don’t you 
think it was awfully funny ?’ And I had to say, ‘I 
don’t know what your story is about.” Emma is so 
sweet, she just put her arm around me, and kissed me 
right in school ; but, oh! mother, that hurt too. It’s so 
hard to be different from the rest. Every one tries to 
be kind. I don’t care half so much for what I don’t 
hear as I do to feel that it is such an effort for people to 
talk tome. I don’t like to feel so dependent on every 
one. I really cannot bear it! Why, I may live to bea 
hundred years old, like Grandpa Taylor! Think what 
& hard life I'll have!” 

Mrs. Howard smil d, and stroked the curly head, as 
she said: ‘‘ But even if you are blessed with a hundred 
years, you can only live one day atatime. Now, dear, 
lie in the hammock, while I find a ‘soft pillow’ for 
your aching head.” 

ler voice was low and peaceful, though the tears 
which sympathy with her child’s sorrow brought to her 
eyes still glistened on ber lashes, as she read that old, 
yet ever new, word of comfort, ‘‘Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden” (‘‘That’s me,” 
sighed Jennie), ‘‘and I will give you rest.” The sweet 
voice went on, ‘‘‘If ye abide in Me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shal] ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you.’” 

It was always Mrs. Howard’s way to drop the seed 
into the prepared soll, and let it take root in its own 
good time. 

‘*Ob, dear!’ sighed Jennie to herself, when her 
mother left her alone. ‘If I could only get back my 
ears, how hard I would pray, and how good 1 would 
be! ‘If ye abide in Me, and my words abide in you’— 
that’s got to come first. Mother abides in Him; but, 
oh, dear! how can I ever get to be like her? She says 
God loves me even better than herself, and she’s always 
right in other things. Then he must be very sorry for 
me now ; anc if he don’t make my ears hear again, 
there must be some wise reason why he wants me to 
bear this cross. What did I read about bearing a cross 
with one’s whole hands, and not with the tips of one's 
fingers? That is the way I’d like to do—take a firm 
hold, and lift with all my might. ‘My words’—I must 
ask mother if that means ‘ My will.’ Anyway, I’ll ask 
Him to help me find bis will about this trial, and per- 
haps he will show me how to bear it. ‘One day ata 
time,’ as mother said.” 


At breakfast, next morning, Mrs. Howard sald to 
Jennie: ‘‘Il am going to New York to-day, and, if you 
wish, you may go with me.” 

‘Of course I want to go,” said Jennie. ‘‘ Won’t it 
be lovely 2 Where will we go after you have finished 
your shopping ?” 

“That is my little secret,” sald Mrs. Howard, with a 
smile. 

Jennie’s eyes sparkled more brightly than before, if 
that were possible, for she well knew that mother’s 
secrets were very delightful ones. 

The short ride in the cars was soon over, the shopping 
ended, and, after a dainty lunch at the Vienna Bakery, 
the two were whirling along Third Avenue. A ride in 
the ‘‘L” nad not yet lost its charms for Jennie, and she 
was sorry when her mother rose to leave. A brief walk 
brought them to a large building, with many windows 
and an imposing entrance. 

‘lm afraid it’s an orphan asylum,” sald Jennie to 
herself, with a sigh, yet resolved not to be disappointed, 
but to be pleased with whatever proved to be the secret. 

The servant who answered the bell conducted Mrs. 
Howard and Jennie through large, airy halleto a beau- 
tiful, light class-room, containing about a doz :n girls and 
boys, seated behind desks arranged in a semicircle 
before the teacher’s table. 

“* They are too nicely dressed to belong to an acylum ” 
thought Jennie; ‘‘and how happy they lock! Wuo 
can they be ?’ 

The teacher now entered,and Jennife’s wandering atten- 
tion was at once arrested. The lesson was on electricity, 
and was illustrated with apparatus in the most clear and 
graphic manner. It happened that Jennie had studifed 
the same lesson, in the very same text-book, not two days 
before, and had become much interested in the subject, 
and though she could not distinguish a word that was 
spoken by either teacher or pupils, she was able, as the 
apparatus was used, to understand the point discussed. 
Her attention vibrated between teacher and scholars. 

«What strict attention they pay, and how quickly they 
answer |” she thought ; “and what perfect lessons they 





must have! Noone seems to fail. The teacher must 
make everything very plain. I really don’t know which 
are most splendid, the boys and girls or the teacher !” 

When the recitation was ended, the teacher said to 
Jennie, ‘‘ Did you ever before visit an oral school for 
the deaf ?” 

** Sir 1” safd Jennie, too much surprised to answer the 
question. ‘‘ Are these boys and girls deaf ?” 

* Certainly,” was the reply ; ‘there is not one child 
in the room who can hear a sound; and fully half the 
number have never heard.” 

‘*But I don’t understand,” said Jennie, utterly bewil- 
dered ; ‘‘I could not hear what was sald, but I saw that 
they answered all your questions and seemed to under- 
stand every word you uttered.” 

‘Have you never heard of learning to use the eyes 
when the ears fail to do their duty ? These children 
watch my lips, and read there every word I speak.” 

‘** How can that be possible _—people speak so quick- 
ly,” said Jennfe, more and more astonished. 

‘‘ Why should it be more wonderful than that we can 
learn to soquickly distinguish sounds? But, Mrs. How- 
ard, if you will come {into another class-room, I will 
show your little daughter how the work is begun.” 

The room now entered contained little children—some 
bright and full of mischief, others dull or quiet. A 
most benevolent lady was holding before a little girl a 
picture of a cow, and as she held it up she said very 
slowly, making the child watch her lips—‘‘ Cow—cow.” 

The child then tried to say the word, and, aschildren 
are good mimics, succeeded in making her lips take the 
same position as the teacher’s, but the sound which 
came forth was low and husky, and very far from repre- 
senting c-o w. 

Many trials, each a little more successful than the 
other, followed, and then the word was placed on the 
blackboard, and the child sent to her seat to copy it on 
her slate. Other little ones were called to the desk, and 
other words were taught, and sl ways the teacher was as 
kind and patient and persevering as at first. 

‘Oh, dear! how long it must take to learn !” sighed 
Jennie. ‘Do girls as old as I am ever learn to under- 
stand.” 

‘*Oh, yes,” sald the teacher, with a smile ; ‘‘ never too 
late to learn, you know. Shall I tell you how to teach 
yourself ? The best way is to ask all your friends to 
speak very slowly, while you watch their lips. If you 
don’t understand, ask them to tell you what was sald, 
and then repeat it slowly, so you can see how the lips 
move and form the soueds. Then, too, you must talk 
to yourself. Stand before a mirror and watch yourself 
speak. Take a little dictionary, and, beginning with A, 
go through the whole book. By and by, when you are 
quite expert, make a list of words and phrases that are 
similar in sound, like thistle down and sit thee down ; but 
tercup, better not, butternut. Find what letters have 
nearly the same position on the lips, as 5, m, p, remem 
bering that it is the sound of the letters, and not the 
name, that you are studying. You will find that in 
giving some sounds it is the tongue, and not the lips, 
that moves. In this case, look first at your face very 
carefully, and then at your throat, and see if you can 
detect any muscular movement in either place. 

‘*If you have studied phonics, it will help you now 
in reading the sounds, and so spelling with the eye new 
and unknown words. 

** You will find that hunting for the movements made 
in uttering the sounds and combinations of sounds of 
our language is like a tour of discovery in « foreign 
land. You will have an opportunity to use all the 
quickness your eyes now possess, and to educate their 
powers of observation to the fullest extent. The more 
time you regularly devote to this solitary practice the 
sooner can you expect to understand your friends.” 

Jennie thanked Mrs. Grey for her kind instructions, 
and walked through the halls on her way to the street 
too full of thought to notice the pleasant visions of 
happy school life revealed by many open doors. 

The ride home was a thoughtful one. Just as they 
were nearing the station, where Tom and Dick and 
Harry would be sure to be awaiting their return, Jennie 
nestled up to Mrs. Howard and gaid : ‘‘ Mother, I believe 
He put it in your heart to take me to that school to-day. 
I shall try with all my might to learn, and I am so happy 
there is something Icando! But please tell Tom about 
it, or he will call me ‘ Miss Peacock’ if he sees me before 
& glass. And, mother,” coming closer, ‘I truly think I 
know what it means to have one’s ‘cup run over.’ I 
fel as if He had taken my hand and was saying, ‘I 
know it is hard for you, but, see, here is a way to make 
it easier.’ ” 








WHO IS TO FIGHT? 


T would teem impossible, in these lovely days of 
sprin z, to suggest any thoughts except those of beauty 
and innocent pleasure. F7ery season has pleasures 
pecullar to itself. No one thinks of slelgh-riding except 
in winter, or of picnics except in summer. The first 
days of epring suggest kites ; the first frost, skates ; s0, 





you see, every season presents not only new beauties but 
new pleasures. Now we find the stock of marblesin the 
stores very attractive, and thesmall boys stand with thelr 
noses pressed against the window. And the end of a 
close conference between two boys {is apt to result fn 
the transfer of Johnny’s best knife to Willie's pocket, and 
of Willfe’s marbles to Johnny’s pocket. 

Marbles are such innocent-looking things that {t seems 
hardly probable that mischief could follow after them, 
but it does. How? Because boys play for ‘‘ keep,” 
and that isgambling. Whatisgambling? It isgetting 
something for nothing, and that is contrary to the law 
of God. 

** But just keeps ! 
like money.” 

No, but if you begin with a desire to get your marbles 
without paying for them in money or its equivalent, you 
will soon create a desire to get your money without 
earning it. 

Just think a minute, boys. Do you suppose that the 
man who committed murder the other day ina fit of fll 
temper was never angry before? If he had learned to 
control his temper when a boy, he would never have 
done the act that will result probably in bis befng hung. 
Do you imagine that if that poor wretch who went stag- 
gering along the street yesterday between two policemen 
had controlled his appetite for jiquor when he first dis- 
covered that he was growing fond of the evil thing, 
he would have lost friends, position, and money? Do 
you think that if the young man who stole from hisem- 
ployers, and ran away to avold being arrested, had re- 
fused to touch a cent of money he did not earn, the 
officers of the law would be looking for him to-day ? 

Every evil has small beginnings—dangerously small 
sometimes, because it takes the closest watching to dis- 
cover them, and constant care to overcome them, 
Sometimes these evils are so hidden that mothers are 
not able to see them, and then the boy must watch and 
care for himself, unless he asks his mother and God to 
help him. It is hardly possible for a boy to ask God to 
help him if he will not ask his best earthly friend to help 
him, 

Boys, do you realizo how responsible you are for the 
kind of men you are going to be? If youdo not strive 
to act from unselfish, honorable motives as boys, how 
can you expect to be unselfish, honorable men? Why, 
it would be as possible for the seed of the thistle to pro- 
duce a violet as for a boy who never tried to overcome 
mean motives to grow into a noble man. 

Charles Kingsley says : 

‘We create ina great degree our own susceptibility to 
temptation. The fact that a person is powerfully tempted 
to evil may be evidence of his blameworthiness rather than 
an extenuation of it. How came it to be so powerful a 
temptation to him, when to his next neighbor, perhaps, it 
is utterly repulsive ?”’ 

And another good man says : 

**Men can educate themselves even to the ferocity of 
enjoying cock-fights, the prize-fights of pugilistic bullies, 
bull-fights and gladiatorial shows. Inlike manner, by right 
action, they can increase the delicacy of their moral discern- 
ment, their sensitiveness to good impulses, and the power 
of all motives to virtue.’’ 

How ridicutous a strong, healthy boy would look, 
insisting that he must walk between his father and 
mother, using them as supports or crutches! Butt that 
is just what a boy does who will not use his own strength 
to overcome his evil habits, who will not stand up man- 
fully to overcome his own temptations. What would 
you think of a man who was trying to overcome a love 
for intoxicants, who Enelt down and prayed to be de- 
livered from temptation, and got up from his knees and 
went into the first barroom that he saw ? To overcome 
temptation we must avoid it if possible, and fight it if it 
must be met. A boy who never used his muscles would 
never grow strong physically ; a boy who will not use 
his conscience cannot grow strong morally. 

Fathers, mothers, and friends can help, but every boy 
must use his own p)wers of mind and body if he would 
be a strong man. 


That's such a little thing, it’s not 





DAISY’S GOOD-NIGHTS. 


By Mary K. A, Srone. 
** And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 


EMPTATION is what leads us to do wrong. And 

when we say in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not 

into temptation,” we mean, *‘ Our Father, do not let us 

go into the way of sin. Give us strength to turn away 
from it.” 

Suppose you were to say to your little brother or sister 
or playmate, ‘‘ Let us go out and look at the straw- 
berries in the garden,” when your mother had told you 
not to go near them, that would be leading into tempta- 
tion, going in the way of sin. You would be tempting 
some one to do wrong. Butif your playmate answered, 
“No, we must not go; we have been forbidden,” you 
would be delivered from evil. Your mother knows that 
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their green leaves, you might stoop down and touch 
them ; and then you would want to taste one, and before 
you knew {it you would be picking, not only one, but 
many. 

Let ustry to keep out of the way of ein. It is the 
devil, the evil one, who tempts us todo wrong. It is he 
who puts into our thoughts the evil wish that leads to 
evil doings. But our Father can keepus. Call to Jesus 
to help you, dear child; he knows what it is to be 
tempted, for when he was In the wilderness, alone, Satan 
came and tempted him three times. But each time 
Jesus told him the words of God, and at last said, ‘‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” and then the devil fled away. 

God is not grieved when we are tempted, unless we 
follow the tempter. If we turn our backs, all will be 
well, and we shall be stronger against evil than before. 

When you pray, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil,” remember 
that God is the only one who can deliver us. Evil means 
whatever is bad or hurtful ; and deliver us means save 
us. Now, the only thing in all this world that is truly 
evil is sin, or wrong-doing ; for sin is the only thing that 
hurts the soul, Your body may be hurt, you may be 
poor or cold or hungry, you may be biind or lame or 
sick, and yet God our Father can keep you happy. 
Bless his name for that. But if you are sinful and bad 
he cannot make you happy. 

It is evil to be selfish, and always want the best and 
the nicest things ; it is evil to kick and strike, o1 to say 
naughty words; it is evil to tell what is not true, and 
very evil not to obey, or mind what you are told. All 
this is evil, because it hurts our own fouls, the living 
self that will never, never dle; and because {t gives our 
heavenly Father pain and grief. 

Jesus, our Saviour, who died for us, is able to keep 
us forever and ever. 


A BIRD STORY. 
By Mrs. Caronine A. Mason, 

NCE there was a bird's nest with three little birds 

in it, and a father and mother bird. Such cun- 

ning little things as these baby birds were! They had 

bright eyes, and funny, gaping beaks ; and, after a while, 

such soft, downy feathers! They were little robins. 

Every morning the father bird went out to get some 

breakfast for them, while the mother bird stayed in the 

nest to take care of them and keep them warm. By 

and by they grew so fat and large that the father 

and mother, lying awake one night, began to talk about 
teaching them to fly. 

‘There isn’t room enough in the nest for us all,” sald 
the father bird. ‘‘ We must teach the little ones to fly 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” answered the mother bird, “It Is high time 
they were learning to look out for themselves.” 

So the next morning, when one of the little birds was 
peeping over the edge of the nest, the father bird came 
slyly behind her and gave her such a push that, if she 
had not spread her little wings very quickly, she would 
bave fallen. But, finding that she was golng, she just 
fluttered her wings, and, sure enough, there she was on 
the ground, very safe and not much frightened. After 
a few minutes she thought she would try to fly back 
{oto the pretty, soft nest, for the ground felt hard to her ; 
but she found that she could not get quite so high, so 
she lighted on a little tender twig, that smelt so spicy 
and looked so green she concluded the would stay 
there a while. 

All this time the father bird had been watching his 
chance to push the other little things out of the nest. 
It seems a very unkind way of teaching his babies, 
but it was the only way he knew, I suppose. By and 
by one of the birds began to wonder where his little 
sister had gone, and he went to the edge of the nest to 
see what had become cf her, when, lo and behold! he 
felt a sudden push—and there he was, right over the 
side of the nest! So he spread his wings as the first 
one had done, and all at once he felt so light and airy 
that he wasn’t a bit afraid, but thought it a fine thing 
to go sailing down, down, down—just as he had seen 
his father and mother do a hundred times ; and when 
he got to the ground he just smoothed himself a little 
and tried it again, giving a gentle ‘‘ peep, peep” from 
his little bill as he fluttered along, feeling as he did so 
that {t was a very nice thing to be trusted so far from 
home. 

But the other little bird—the one still left in the nest 
—had no notion of getting a push into the world like his 
brother and sister. So he crept down into the bottom 
of the nest, and there he stayed. 

‘Get up,” said his father. 

‘“Come,” said his mother, ‘‘ don’t be naughty.” 

But the little bird only looked up with a saucy nod 
of his head, as much as to say, ‘* No, you don’t.” 

So his father and mother concluded to leave him, and 
off they went. As they did not come back, not a bit of 
dinner or supper did he get; and at night he felt very 
hungry and cold. He missed his mother’s brooding 
wings, and, besides, a rain came on, wetting the nest 
through and through. Such « miserable little bird as 











he was the next morning! He went to the edge of the 
nest and looked out. How far it seemed to the ground ! 
‘Can I ever get there?” he thought. ‘‘How I wish 
father were here to help me with a push! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear ! what a naughty little bird I was to be so cross 
and ugly yesterday! I shall die here of hunger and 
cold. What shall I do?” 

He went back into the nest, and began to moan and 
cry. Then he went to the edge of the nest again. ‘I'll 
try {t, anyway,” he said; and, giving a great spring, 
down he went, his soft wings fluttering at his sides and 
keeping him from the hard fall he had expected. 

‘That's nice!” he said, ‘‘ What a silly little thing I 
was to be afraid! Next time I'll trust father and 
mother, and do as they bid ; for I guess they know best, 
after all.” 








THE STONE FENCE POST-OFFICE. 


HERE were three yellow heads close together on 

the steps of the piazza that warm February day. 

School was over, and the thought that had come to them 

at recess was now to be talked out. Katy gave her hat 
another twitch, and sald : 

‘*T know we can do it—there !” 

She was so confident that the other two yellow heads 
were raised hopefully, and Manie asked, ‘‘ How ?” 

‘* Well, we can go to work ourselves.” 

‘* What can we do ?” asked Jennie. ‘‘ Nobody would 
want to buy what we made.” 

‘Yes, they would,” said Katy ; ‘‘ because they would 
want to help along what we were dolng, and not because 
the things were valuable.” And here she looked round 
proudly to note the effect on the two little girls who 
heard her use the big word. 

‘* Well,” sald Jennie, ‘‘I do not know whether it 
would be quite right to have a fair to get money for the 
Fresh Air Fund, and not have the things we had for sale 
worth the money people pald for them.” 

** No,” sald Mantle ; ‘‘ 1 am sure that, whatever we do, 
we want to be honest.” And here Jennie interrupted : 

‘‘T know what we’ll do; we'll ask all our friends to 
help us. I know Miss Suda will make something 
pretty.” 

‘Oh, Jennfe, you are such a wise little thing! Of 
course that’s the way. There is Miss Dotha, and Miss 
Berry, and our own dear mamma, and Tom’s cousin, 
and Clenmie and Bessfe, and lots of people, and we'll 
make what we can.” 

‘* Yes,” said Manie, ‘‘ we will hem dusters and make 
needle books.” 

‘And make flower dolls!” broke in Katy, throwing 
back the tangled hair that had fallen over her face, 
‘Wecan make them in June, you know.” 

So, planning the coming fair for the Fresh Air Fund, 
the children spent the hour. 

These little girls Ifved in a lovely village in Connecti- 
cut, and were the very best of friends. They attended 
the same school, and thought that nothing could be more 
delightful than the days they spent in the old barn, 
when the weather was fine, or the lovely afternoons In 
the nursery at Jennie’s house, with the dolls’ house and 
the dolls. 

All the plans were made. The fair was to be held in 
June on Jennie’s front piazza. The friends had been 
aszed to send something for the fair, and all asked had 
promised, The busy little fingers worked two after- 
noons together. Everything pointed to a happy and 
successful fair, whez, one night, there was a queer little 
cough given in the room where Manie slept, and mamma 
sald, ‘‘ Whooping cough, I do believe, and Katy will 
catch it !” 

A few days decided that there could be no more 
lovely sewing societies, no lovely walks and talks 
under the trees to school, fora good many weeks. What 
would become of the fair? They could work, but they 
must each know what the other was doing. It was too 
bad ! 

But when little girls are in earnest they usually find 
a way out of their difficulties, 

‘*Mamma, I've thought of a way,” sald Jennie. ‘‘ We 
will bave to write letters,” 

‘* Yes, dear, but you would have to have postage 
stamps, and you will want to write very often. Besides, 
it 1s quite a walk to the post-office ; you would not want 
to go more than once a day.” 

A solemn, disappointed look came into Jennife’s face, 
and she sat still a long time. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma! J know! We can put the letters 
{in the stone fence.” 

In avery few minutes a little letter was ready for 
Manie, and Jennie flew down the drive, and across the 
road ; she hunted along the fence until she fuund a good 
place to serve as post-office, and then she ran back to 
Manie’s gate, and walted till some one should see her. 

‘‘ Brother” saw her, and called Mantle to the win- 
dow. Jennie held up the letter, ran to the little post- 
office in the fence, put the letter in, and then ran across 
the road to watch and see if Manie understood her. In 
a minute the front door opened, and, well wrapped up, 





Mantle came out of the house and got the letter. Then 
huw would Jennie know when it was answered ? She 
could not stand therein the cold long. But now Katv’s 
tangled head came to the res-ue. and in a few minutes 
she came out holding a piece of paper on which was 
written : 

Well put a red rag on the pidkets of the gate when 
there is a letter in the box when you get the letter take 
the rag home and fasten it on the gate when you put your 
answer in the post office. 

And 60 the post office began In the stone fence ; and 
queer things were sometimes put in {t. Bits of candy, 
Pleces of goods for dolls’ dresses, pictures cut from 
papers ; and Easter morning found Easter greetings of 
cards and colored eggs, candy eggs, and loving wishes 
by the score. In fact, the red rag was in sight nearly 
all day. 

The work for the fair goes on, the trusted friends are 
getting ready the pretty things they promised, and some 
have sent theirs in. 

When the lovely days in June come, the whooping- 
cough will be over, and the three little yellow heada will 
be bury and happy arranging the three tables: and I'll 
tell you a secret—there will be a flower queen, and it is 
to be Jennie’s baby sister, who is too little to work. but 
will be able to sell flowers, if mamma will make the 
change. 

Katy says: “It’s a great pity if we can’t give some 
little boy or girl our good times.” . 

“No, Katy,” sald Jennfe—“ not our good times, but 
thelr own good times. Ours will be better than last 
year, because we helped to givea good time to someone.” 


AN UNFORGOTTEN MOMENT. 
LIE can be acted or printed, as well as told. The 
punishment and degradation are as severe for one 
as for the other method of giving a false impression. The 
following incident shows how silly and unwise it{s for 
any one to rely on a lie for success : 

‘*Some years ago, it is related, a young pianist was about 
to give a concert in one of the European capitals. Although 
she had never seen the great Hungarian composer, she was 
tempted to insert in the programmes she sent out the allur- 
Ing notice ‘pupil of Liszt,’ deeming herself perfectly safe 
from detection, as the musician was far away. Just before 
the day of the concert she took up a newspaper, and, to her 
horror, among the names of the arrivals at a certain hotel 
{nm the city, she read that of ‘the Abbé Liszt.’ What was 
she todo? To confess her fraud openly at the ontset of her 
musical career would be to crush itatonce. A straight- 
forward plan suggested itself. Acting upon it, she went to 
the hotel, asked to see the Abbé, and threw herself on his 
mercy. Liszt asked her a few questions, and then request- 
ed her to play one of the pieces she intended to perform at 
the concert. While she did so he stood over her, suggesting 
& pause here or correcting a forte there. At the conclusionof 
the piece Liszt said, ‘ Now, Mademolselle, you can trarhfully 
say that you are a pupil of Liszt, for you have had your 
first lesson. You may also put on your programmes that 
you will be assisted by your master, who will play two 
pieces at your concert.’ Liezt kept his promise, and by his 
disinterested kindness saved the girl’s reputation.” 

But what could have been her feelings the first mo- 
ment sbe stood in the presence of Liszt? Surely every 
time she looked into his face afterward, the recollection 
of that moment when she confessed herself a Ilar, in an 
effort to obtain success, must have crushed her to the 
earth in sorrow and shame. 

How generous the spirit that forgave the weakness 
and sin, and did all that was pessible to make the lle a 
truth, and place the girl on the road to success and fort- 
use! But do you think she ever forgot that minute 
when she first stood in the presence of the great master ? 
Never. 








WAS IT FRISKY’S FAULT? 
66 WOULD never have believed it,” Loufe said, in a 
low voice, She knows that I cannot get anything 
to eat unless she gives it to me, and I am so thirsty | Oh, 
dear !” and a mournful cry roused Carlo from the rug. 

‘* Why, Loule! What is the matter ?” barked Carlo. 

*‘ Matter? Do you Know that since that equirrel has 
come into the house Nelly has not looked at me, has 
not fed me,” and here another cry brought Carlo closer 
to Loute. 

“I Know it,” said Carlo. ‘And, do you know, she 
neglecte me !” 

“Yes, 1 Know you miss her attentions and love, but 
I miss that, and I’m so hungry and thirsty. You know 
the rule {is that no one else is to feed me, and—” There 
was a little sigh, and a rustle, and then the only sound 
was the ticking of theclock. The door opened, and 
Nelly came dancing in, with her mamma, who had been 
away a week. 

‘“ Why, what {s the matter ?” said mamma, and she 
looked toward Loule’s pretty cage, and then walked 
quickly to it. ‘* Nelly, Nelly! you have forgotten to 
give Loule seed and water, and he is dead.” 

‘Mamma, mamma! I didn’t mean to! Ob, mamme, 
how cruel I am! Frisky made me forget.” Andshe 
cried in her mamma's arms. Was it_Frisky’s fault 7, 
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SUNDAY EFTERNOON. 
THE NOELEMAN'S SON. 


[(nternational Sunday-School Lesson for Muy 16, 1886.] 
John iv., 43-54. Revised Ve, - 


And after the two days he went forth from . "e into 
Galilee. For Jesus himself testified that a prophet hath no. nor 
in his own country. So when he came into Galilee, the 
Galilwans received him, having seen all the thines that he did in 
Jerusalem at’the feast : for they also went unto the feast. 

He came therefore again unto Cana of Galilee, where he 
made the water wine. And there was a certain nobleman’ 
whose son was sick at Capernaum. When he heard that Jesus 
was come out of Judwa into Galllee, be went unto him, and 
besonught Aim that he would come down and heal his son; for he 
was at the point of death. Jesus therefore said unto him. 
Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe. The 
nobleman saith unto bim, Sir, come down ere my child die. 
Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. The man 
believed the word that Jesus spake unto bim. and he went his 
way. And ashe was now going down, his servants met him, 
saying, that his son lived. So he inquired of them the hour 
when he began to amend. They said therefore unto him: 
Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him. So the father 
knew that i¢ was at that hour In which Jesus said unto him, 
Thy son liveth: and himself ‘believed, and his whole house. 
This is again the’scecond sign that Jesus did, having come out of 
Judza into Galilee. 


43-49. After two days, Spent in preaching the Gospel to the 
Samaritans.— For Jesus himself testified that,etc. In Samaria 
he was received for his own sake, in spite of the fact that he 
was a Jew, and had been received with honor at Jerusalem. 
in Galilee he was received because he was a Jew, and had 
been received with honor at Jerusalem.—Jnto Cana of Gali- 
lee. The probable site is about nine miles north of Nazareth, 
and six or eight hours from Capernaum.—A certain noble 
man, Probably ‘an officer and courtier from the court of 
Herod Antipas at Tiberias. Conjecture identifies him with 
that Chusa whose wife became attached to Jesus (Luke 
vill., 3).—At Capernaum. About twenty miles distant.— 
Except ye see signs and wonders, etc. A sentence not excep- 
tionally applicable to the pobleman ; rather the reverse ; for 
he had traveled twenty miles to prefer his request to Christ. 
It would rather seem that these words applied to the multi- 
tude, to whom Christ intended to teach a lesson by this 
nobleman’s faith.— Come down. An indication that the writer 
was thoroughly familiar with the country ; Cana was in the 
hill country, Capernaum on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
& thousand feet or so lower down. 

50-4. He went his way. But evidently not in haste ; he 
could have reached his home that same night, but it was 
not till the next day that his servants met him with the news 
of his son’srecovery. ‘“ Faith neither hurries nor worries.”’ 
—Is living. The mere fact that he was living was evidence 
that he was recovering ; so low was he before.—/Himaelf be- 
tered. Before, he had believed that Jesus had prophetic and 
healing powers, or he would have not applied to him. He 
now believed in Christ personally. ‘* To believe, used abso- 
lutely as here, always indicates, not believing a doctrine 
abont Christ, but personal belief in and allegiance to him.” 

This miracle is not to be confounded with the healing of 
the centurion’s servant, recorded in Matthew viii.,5-13. The 
two have been sometimes regarded as different accounts of 
the same event ; but there is really very little in common in 
the two incidents.—No naturalistic explanation can possi- 
bly be applied to this miracle. The cure could not have 
been due to any mental effect operating on the patient, for 
he did not see Jesus, nor even know when his father saw 
Jesus, 








SIGNS AND WONDERS. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE story suggested for our study to-day is a very 
simple one; and the lesson is equally simple. 
Christ had left Galtlee the unknown son of a carpenter ; 
he returned with a metropolitan reputation. The Gall- 
,eans received him not for his own sake, but for the sake 
of the reflected glory to themselves in possessing a fel- 
low-citizen who had made such a stir in the great and 
holy city. Such instances of believing on men becaus 
other men have believed, and giving honor as a means 
of getting honor back again by refiection, are by no 
means uncommon. This sort of unmeaning adulation 
was alweys very Gistettefu) to Jesus. He appreciate 
and welcomed the bonor that was rea)ly pald to him ; 
but be also appreciated, and therefore did not welcome 
the honor which, apparently paid to him, was really 
paid only to the crowd which had been attracted about 
him. Moreover, it was quite clear to him that the peo- 
ple thronged about him, not to receive the truth and 
righteousness which he had to ‘give to those who Lun 
gered and thirsted after righteousness, but to sce the 
wonders which he occasionally, but only occasionally 
performed, never for reputation, buton)y for love's sake 
Among those who came about bim at this time was 
an officer of the court of Herod Antipas, who held a sort 
of provinclal court at Tiberias. He besought this 
prophet to come down and heal his son, who was at the 
point of death. Christ said, not so much to the courtfet 
a3 in a sort of soliloquy, “‘ Except ye see signs and won 
ders, ye will not believe.” He apparently identified the 
courtler in spirit with the rest of the people; whether 
he had not really considered him, {and only counted 
im one of the multitude, eager with the eagerness of 





curiosity, or whether recognizing the difference and 
speaking thus in order to brivg {t out to the recognition 
of the multitude and of future generations, it is needless 
to decide. In elther case the answer of the courtier dis- 
closed the earnestness of the man. ‘‘Come down,” he 
cried, “ere my son die.” Evidently this man cared 
nothing about signs and wonders. No {dle curiosity 
had brought him to Jesus. To him this Rabbi was no 
mere wonder-worker. Love, not curiosity, had brought 
him to the Saviour. Then Christ subjected him to a 
further test. It would almost have seemed a cruel one 
had he not borne it £0 apparently easily. ‘‘Go thy way,” 
he said ; “‘ thy son liveth.” One can imagine the look of 
questioning in the courtfer’s eyes. If I were a painter 
I think I should like to paint this scene—the eager, 
plercing gaze of the courtier, as if he would read this 
Unknown through and through, and know whether he 
were real prophet or pretender, the calm reply of Christ 
answering the questioning by his silent personality, the 
various expressions of the crowd, from the puzzled faith 
of followers who had not yet learned the method of 
Jesus to the sneering contempt of cynics scoffing alike 
at the assumption of the Rabbi and what they regarded 
as the easy credulity of his disciples. The eye is master 
of a language that the lips cannot utter or the ear under- 
stand ; the dialogue of eyes between Christ and the 
courtier is unreportable ; it must be left to the imagina- 
tion. The answering gaze of Christ satisfied the question- 
ing gaze of the courtier, and he went his way, to be met 
by messengers from his house with the joyful tidings 
that his son was recovering. 

1. The church {s full of Galilean Christians. They 
honor Christ, they know not why. They fall into line 
simply because there {s a lice into which they can fall. 
Enthusiasm is contagious, rnd men catch it, not know- 
ing why nor how. Asin a great assembly you may 
see men and women singing, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” or “‘O Lamb of God, I Come,” who have no 
thought of seeking nea:ness to God or casting their sins 
on Jesus and really getting rid of them, so in a larger 
way the community is full of men and women who 
suppose they honor Christ, who certainly would not 
deliberately dishonor him, who simply ficat with the 
current. They are Christians, as if they were in Turkey 
they would be Mohammedans, or {f in China they would 
be Buddhists. As boys fall intoa procession that is 
marching along the street, and keep step to the music 
of the band, and join in the enthusiasm of the occasion 
without either knowing or caring why there is a pro- 
cession or what the occesion for the enthusiasm, so men 
fall into line with this great procession of the centuries 
which we call Christianity, and keep a kind of step to 
its music, and shout and sing without really knowing 
why, or what is the meaning of it all. These are what 
I call Galflean Christians. If you were to ask them, 
Do you honor Christ ? they would reply with indignation, 
Of course! what do you takeusfor? Butif you wereto 
add, Why do you honor Christ ? they would stammer 
and find themselves unable to give any response. They 
would even be plously indignant that you should dare 
to ask such a question. 

I am glad that there are skeptics to call a halt every 
now and then, and compel such unthinking procession- 
ists to consider the question whether Christ is really 
worthy of this honor, and why. To be stopped in your 
enthusiasm, and compelled to ask yourself what you are 
singing and shouting for, is not agreeable. It is like 
the arousing out of an agreeable dream ; but the relig- 
fous enthusiasm that is only a dream is little better than 
none—if, indeed, it {is as good asnone. The unbelievers 
from Voltaire down to our own time have done a very 
useful service to the church. I can give a much better 
account of my own love and reverence for the Master 
because Renan and Strauss and Kuenen and Matthew 
Arncld have compelled me to answer to myself why I 
honorandlovehim. Ido not recommend all my readers 
to submit themselves to the same inquisition ; but I do 
advise them all to submit themselves to an analogous 
inquisition. It would do a great deal of good to many, 
perhaps to most, Christians if they would devote a little 
time to the consideration, Why do I honor Christ ? 
And the more difficult they found it to answer this 
question, the greater need of answering it. Enthusiasm 
is very much more valuable for being mixed with 
thought. An ignorant adulation can hardly be more to 
Christ now than it was when it was paid to him by the 
Galllrans who flocked about him because they had 
heard of the things that he did at Jerusalem. 

2. The Jewish hunger and thirst for signs and won- 
ders is not ended. We still look for and take great 
satisfaction in miracles. What else is the Roman Cath- 
olic reverence for shrines and relics, its reverence for 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, and its 
pligrimages to Lourdes, but a seeking after a sign ? 
What is all the advertising in Protestant circles of won- 
drous faith cures and fafth works, the sounding of 
trumpets in the streets because a great deed has been 
done, except a seeking after signs and wonders? Faith 
cure! Of course! All Christians believe in faith cure. 
What they do not believe in is hurrahing over them and 





advertising them and converting them into signs and 
wonders. Every Christian mother who prays by the 
side of her sick child, and seeks the best counsel she can 
find, and strives to understand Gov’s laws of healing 
and health, and by obedience te them to recover her 
dear one from the portal of the grave, and prays God to 
restore her child or give her grace to part with {t if the 
time of parting has come, belleves in faith cure. But 
in this sort of faith cure there is no sign and wonder ; 
no hospital can be built upon {t ; no money can be col- 
lected for it; no advertising can be done about ft; no 
admiration can be extorted for it ; no wonder is excited 
by it; it satisfies only love—not wonder and curiosity 
and the hunger for.self-love. 

More subtly we show our demand for signs in going 
back to the first century for our evidence of the Gospel 
in the nineteenth. We almost believe that there could 
be no Christianity but for signs and wonders. We dis- 
cuss the story of Jonab and the great fish with as much 
earnestness as though our Christian faith depended upon 
the literal historical truth of that narrative. Every day 
in our presence Christ is doing greater works than he 
did in Galllee ; every day he is fulfilling his promise, 
Greater works than these shall the bellever do, because 
I goto my Father. And still it is safe to say that there 
are multitudes of Christians who wonder why the age 
of miracles {s past, and think that their faith would be 
the stronger if now and then there could be repeated in 
their presence the resurrection of Lazarus or the heal 
ing of the blind or deaf. Shall we never learn that 
Christianity does not rest upon miracles ? that Christ 
habitually refused to perform them as an evidence of 
his mission ? that he rarely even referred to them ex- 
cept in teaching his own disciples? that they were 
works of Jove, not of evidence ? that they were done for 
love’s sake, not to satisfy a morbid curfosity ? that the 
object of the miracle is not to convince the willing skep- 
tic, but to give a seal to the promise for one who longs 
for just that which the Gospel promises, and simply 
wants some assurance that it is what it purports to be— 
that its promises are not the mere hopes of sanguine 
visionaries, but the words of God and his prophets? 
Truth is its own best evidence. A falsehood is not 
saved from being false because it is accompanied by 
signs and wonders ; nor Is a truth made more true by 
being accompanied by signs and wonders. And he who 
will not believe unless he sees signs and wonders can 
hardly be said to believe at all. The prime evidential 
office of miracles was to call attention to the Truth. 
bringer and Life-bringer. Renan somewhere says that 
if there had been no wonders accompanying the first 
promulgation of Caristlanity its founder could not even 
have obtained a hearing. The miracles were like the 
ringing of a bell that calls people to church ; but after 
they have come and the church service has begun, the 
bell ceases ringing. 

3. In spiritual experience there are also many who, 
unless they see signs and wonders, will not belleve. 
They must have some evidence that they are forgiven 
and accepted before they will believe in their forgiveness 
and acceptance. They have repented of their sins ; they 
have accepted Christ as their Saviour. Now they expect 
& strange sense of peace and joy to take possession of 
their heart, and so afford them assurance that they are 
indeed the children of God. But this ‘‘sign and won- 
der” does not come to pass, and without {t they cannot 
belleve that they are Christ’s. Christ says, ‘‘ Thy sins 
are forgiven thee; go in peace.” But they do not go 
in peace, and therefore they do not believe that their 
sins are forgiven. They do not understand that peace 
isthe result of believing, not belleving the result of peace. 
Paul prays, ‘‘ Now the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing.” They reverse the order, and ex- 
pect to be filled with belleving through all joy and peace. 
Suppose the Prodigal Son, when his father had come out 
to him and welcomed him home, had said, ‘‘I cannot 
believe that my father really forgives me and receives 
me till I fee] joy in his restored love,” is it not clear that 
he would be reversing the necessary order, that he could 
not have joy and peace in forgiveness and love until he 
believed in and received it? We are to belfeve that God 
forgives and loves, and will save and perfect us, not 
because we feel anything, but because he says eo, and 
we believe his word. And when we do believe his word 
we have that joy and peace which belleving his word 
affords, What more can he do than he hath done? If 
we will not believe in his uppurchased and unpurchasa- 
ble love simply because he assures us of it by word and 
deed, how can he do anything more than walt patiently 
until the profusion and patience of b's love shall have 
conquered our unbelief ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 








THE NOBLEMAN’S SON. 
By Emity Huntrmcton MILLER. 
HEN Jesus had stayed two days with the people 
at Samaria, he went on his journey to Galilee, 
He did not go to his own town of Nazareth, but to 
Cana, the place where he turned the water into wine at 
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he wedding feast. Nathanael lived there, and a good 
mapy of the friends of Jesus, and all the people were 
glad to have him come, for they bad been to Jerusalem, 
and seen the wonderful things which he had done there. 
About twenty-five miles from Cana was a beautiful 
blue lake or little sea, called the Sea of Galilee. All 
along {ts shores were little towns, with white houses, 
pleasant fields, and green hills. Every day the fisher- 
men went out in their little boats to catch fish from the 
sea, and Jesus himself often walked along the shores or 
sailed across to the other side. In one of these little 
towns, called Capernaum, lived a nobleman who was 
one of the king’s officers. He had servants and money, 
and was a great man, but now there was sorrow and 
trouble in his home. The nobleman’s son was very tick 
with a fever. Noone could help him, and day after 
day he grew worse, until they saw that he must dle. 
One day some one came to the father, and sald: ‘‘Do 
you know that Jesus, the prophet who made wine from 
water at Cana, and who healed £0 many sick people in 
Judea, has come back to Cana? They say he cures 
even leprosy and the most dreadful diseases, just by 
laying his hand upon the sick, and bidding them 
arise,” 

The father said : ‘‘I will go at once and bring him 
down here to cure my son, if he does not dle before I 
can get him.” 

So he left the sick child burning and tossing with 
fever, and hastened to Cana to ask where he could find 
Jesus. Some one showed bim where Jesus was, and he 
begged him to come with him to Capernaum and heal 
his child. Jesus pitied all who were in trouble, and 
he pitfed this father’s sorrow, but he wanted him 
to understand that he need not go to Capernaum to 
cure his boy; he could do it by just speaking the 
word. He sald to the father, ‘ Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe,” as if he had sald, 
‘Can you not belleve on me without seeing me do 
this?” But the poor father could not think of any- 
thing but his boy. He said again, ‘Sir, come down 
quickly before my child die.” Even then {t might be too 
late, for he had left him at the very point of death. 
Then Jesus sald, ‘‘ Go thy way ; thy sonliveth.” Would 
the father belleve without seelng ? Would he go home 
quietly, and leave Jesus behind? Yes; in his heart 
that minute he believed the word that Jesus had spoken, 
and he went on his way. But how long the journey 
was, and how impatient he felt to see with his own 
eyes that his son was healed ! 

Presently he sees some people coming to meet him. 
As they come nearer, he sees they are his own servants. 
Are they bringing word that the child{sdead ? Ob, no; 
they say, just as Jesus did, ‘“‘ Thy son liveth ; yester- 
day, at the seventh hour, the fever left him.” 

Yesterday, at the seventh hour! That was the very 
hour when Jesus spoke the word ; so the father and all the 
family belleved on Jesus. 

How eager they must have been to see Jesus! I do 
not think they waited for Jesus to come down to Caper- 
naum, but went to hear his blessed words, and look in 
hia face, and thank him for his loving power. 

Does Jesus heal the sick now? Can we go to him 
when our friends are sick, and beg him to come and 
cure them? Certainly we may, and he hears us just as 
surely as he heard the nobleman when he came to him 
at Cana. God alone can cure sickness, and whether he 
makes sick people well {n an instant, or lets them come 
slowly back again to health, it is always he who heals 
our sickness. Sometimes it is not best for us to be cured 
at once. Pain and suffering teach us many lessons ; 
they teach us to be sorry for others who suffer ; they 
teach us to be patient, and they teach us to be careful 
not to do things that make us sick. God wants us to 
take care of our bodies, and sickness makes us remem- 
ber what we sometimes forget. Sometimes when we ask 
him very earnestly to cure those whom we love, he does 
not do it, because he sees that this is not best for us or 
for them. We cannot understand all about these things 
now, but we can be sure that whatever he does ts the 
very best thing, and some day he will tell us all about 
it. So when we are sick ourselves, or when our friends 
are sick, we will go to our loving Father and ask him 
to heal them, to show us what to do for them, to bless 
whatever we do, and, above all things, to help us to take 
patiently and lovingly whatever he thinks best. Some- 
times God makes sick people well by giving them new 
bodies. Just as your mother might say of your dress, 
“Tt 1s so torn and worn out {t is not worth mending ; I 
will get you a new one,” so our Father says about our 
sick bodies, ‘‘ They are worn out and full of pain ; you 
shall come and live with me, and have a new body, that 
will never be sick.” 








“The sorrowful perplex'ty that comes to many before 
they learn that religion cannot be given or bought, but 
must grow as trees grow. needing frost and snow, rain 
and wind, to strengthen it before it is deep rooted in the 
soul; that God ts in the hearts of all, and they that scek 
shall surely find him when they need him most.” 





HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


HERE are always wiser men than wise men—these 

are the plain people. Jesus would have died un- 
known had it been that everybody had been wise. 
Even in Galilee the plain people loved this wonderful 
teacher. It is suggestive that the same things done by 
our neighbor far from home are more impressive than 
when done by the old ingleside. When they begin to 
praise our friend in Washington, we begin to think he 
really is somewhat of a man. Perspective is enchanting. 
I notice these Galileans were attracted to Jesus by his 
works—but by his works in Jerusalem. 





Some folks are really most needed when they least are 
wanted. I suppose that is why Jesus, knowing the 
carpenter’s son was likely to be dishonored at home, 
deliberately went back to his old inglenook. He proved 
two proverbs when he precipitately left his precipitous 
town. Walking over those dreamy and leafy avenues 
of Stratford-on-A-von, one lovely day in June, I encoun 
tered a decrepit o}d man, and, fancying he might have 
stepped out of one of the old graves in the churchyard, 
and possibly might have poached with the Bard of 
Avon, I accosted him. ‘‘I suppose you came here to 
see Shakespeare’s bones, and sit in his old chair,” said 
this ancient relic. I could not tell a le, in my business, 
so I owned the corn. ‘‘ They make an horful ’eaps 0’ 
fun hover Shakespeare,” said he. ‘‘ He was not a wery 
respectable man, either. I’ve got a grandson that can 
write better verses.” Shades of Shakespeare, defend us 
against this death’s head and cross-bones—this infinite 
iconoclast! Great men are: to their valets so small that 
we all do seem to be in Lillput. Microbes are great 
levelers. 1 was recently rexding John Adams's letters, 
and I was amazed to find that there were no heroes in 
the old revolutionary days. It was not until General 
Grant exchanged his cigar for martyrdom that the 
tongue of detraction got. paralytic. We appreciate our 
friends when they get to heaven. Yet is not a saint 
embodied a good substitute for a saint disembodied ? 
The Nezarene was as Messianic in Nazareth, when he 
was mobbed, as to-day he fs when he is adored. 


When I hear men in these days trying to builda 
modern faith on physical wonders, I think how, after 
twenty centuries of knowledge, Jesus would pity a man 
who couldn’t get any faith in Christianity except at 
Dr. Cullis’s Spiritual Infirmary—not that faith cures are 
not as much a fact to-day as ever, but quoting the cure 
of a nerve in the presence of a sin-sick soul is claiming 
too little for Christianity. I am ashamed, in the 
presence of the greater miracles which Jesus promised 
us moderns, to see the minor ground of faith substituted 
for the major. It is not that the minor is untrue, but 
that the whole is so infinitely larger than one of its 
atoms, 





When we are very sick we don’t stop to look overour 
old prejudices, We often call ina school of medicine 
that we’ve made light of. A drowning man will catch 
at a straw, anda sick man will catch at a pellet. It 
must have been humilfating for the nabob who figures 
in John to submit his dearest interests to this despised 
son of a carpenter, who hadn’t any blue blood in his 
veins. But exigency cuts red tape, and pride surrenders 
in cases of lifeand death. We will suffer almost any- 
thing for style, and we prefer the pills of a fashionable 
doctor ; but when the case gets desperate, we call in all 
counsel we can get. I recently saw the two schools of 
theology meet in harmony at a death-bed. A drowning 
man don’t want to hear a discussion on the latest style 
of lifeboat. I once tried to talk with a sea-sick man 
about preventives of sea-sickness. He impatiently shut 
me up by saying that he preferred a swell on the ground 
to a ground swell. It is noticeable that all the attempts 
to get this nabob’s mind off his sick boy on to religion 
were unavailing. But it is equally noteworthy that 
Jesus utilized this intensity of attention by serving 
the man, and finally transmuting that intensity into a 
deep personal loyalty. 


You may sometimes do better by not having your own 
way. There are things better even than a discussion of 
the basis of faith—one thing that certainly is better {s 
faith. Jesus secured that by the only means open to 
him. If you can’temploy to best advantage your best 
instruments, use others. This {is the Messianic teaching. 
I know 8 man who {fs a wonderful mechanic. He has 
nothing but a jack-knife and a tack-hammer and a pot 
of glue to work with old boards. Yet he produces 
wonderful violins that sing of departed days. Some 
people surrender all they might have had by declining 
to act until the whole universe is ready to co-operate. 


What is the basis of Christian faith, according to the 
Messianic idea? Not signa and wonders alone, most 
certainly. Thess are liable to perversion ; lesser powers 
than those in Jesus’s hands have commanded subtle 
physical laws, and given us what they alleged to be 





wonders and signs. Toa scientific age these might be 


misleading to scorn and skepticism more than leading 
to faith. The real basis of Christian faith is the more 
wonderful works which Jesu# promised—the spiritual 
prodigies, the result of the work of nineteen centuries 
of Christian truth. The greatest miracle is the con- 
trast between the seed Jesus planted and the tree which 
from his planting has grown. This is the unanswerable 
miracle of Christ. No agnosticism can gainsay it; no 
materialism deny it. The nineteenth century was 
created by the forces of Christianity. It is the u,,.n- 
swerable argument, the basis of faith in reason and fact. 
From this Seen to that Unseen, he must be spiritually 
blind who may not easily pass. 


Sometimes we tax a man for insisting on the wrong or 
mipvor evidence of faith, who already has one side of 
faith. To see the oulside evidence is better than to be 
utterly blind. A man who believed enough in Jesus to 
take that long, hot, and rough journey of six hours 
from Capernaum to Cana was not without good points. 
The man who goes to Dr. Cullis is in better business 
than he who goes to & quack : for there Is faith in every 
cure. To go to Jesus for a physical benefit is not the 
highest motive, but it is not the lowest. And many a 
man js led from self-interest up to unselfishness, just as 
this nobleman and his family were. Fear is a low mo- 
tive, but many a man has through fear found the per- 
fect love by which fear is exorcised. We sometines 
Jose hold of a man who might be led into an intell!,ent 
faith by undervaluing and scorning an unquestioning 
but unquestionable faith. The girl who adores the Cru- 
cifix is far to be preferred over the churl whose fetich is 
Dirt. 


After we have offered our prayer we should go off to 
do our part in answering it. After God has shown us 
the way, we must foot It. ‘‘ Go thy way,” says Jesus to 
the nobleman. I know some people who would be 
happy if they could be in a perpetua! prayer-meeting, 
perpetually psalm-sing'ng. But we must often find Jesus 
by going away from him. It{s not nearness in place 
but nearness in epirit, and he best worships who best 
walks. The Communion of the Saints {s excellent, but 
& good many saints are spoilt by mal-assimilation. I re- 
member once going to a great revival meeting, and com- 
ing home thinking I was too good for anything. My 
wife came down stairs, and said : ‘‘ John, did yeu know 
the sink spout fs froze up ?” If you will believe {t, at 
ten o’clock at night, I nearly backslid. 


There are noblemen and noble men. [Rank {s but the 
guinea’s stamp. A patent of nobility is rarely potent. 
Abraham Lincoln once told a German Count (so the Jat- 
ter once iold me) on the Count’s application for a shoul- 
der-strap in the Union army, that his noble rank in Ger- 
many would not probably prove a serious barrier to his 
success in this country! That was frozen truth indeed, 
but the Count needed to be served on fice. I am not an 
expert in rhythm, but were I to be allowed a lay opinion, 
Ishould say that Tennyson’s work since he got the 
Queen’s patent of robility was not worth the cost of 
the cablegram. To find the real nobility in a nobleman 
you must sk!p the noble and find the man. It was not 
until this nabob forgot his gilt-edged soctal position that 
he exchanged his excellent opinicn of himself for the 
conscious rank of a servantin the kingdom of God. 





By what subtle power do we talk at a distance? We 
say, by electricity. But we explain nothing in that reply. 
Call it substance, or call it nothing very busy, electric- 
ity {s yet inexplicable, invisible—a mystery. The elec- 
triclans say they are going to make an apparatus by 
which, standing in Bostcn, we msy not only talk with 
our friend in Chicago. but see bim—this {is the coming 
ubiquity of sclence. Now, we know asiittle about how 
these things happen as we do how at Cana, Jesus, twen- 
ty-four miles above Capernaum, cures a very sick boy 
down there in that hot and malaria! region. But to me 
it is not so strange that Jesus, who {s master of all spir- 
{tual Jaw, should cure people at a distance, as it is that 
1, knowing nothing about electricity, and sitting here in 
my library, can ta)k to a man three hundred miles away, 
as I have done, this vcry day. We have cases of con- 
version at a distance £8 wel) as cure at a distance. Sight 
and insight sre not exceptions to that {immanent natural 
law which cbvicusly pervades the spiritual world. 





The family was the first church, and the father was 
the first pricst. In the primitive eocfety every dining- 
room was an altar, 6nd priestly orthodoxy carved the 
roast. And although the patriarchial idea of the family 
relation was far from perfect, it was far from being 
wholly imperfect ; for the idea of the family as a spirit- 
ual unity is by far the best ideal of religion in the 
family. I would like to know (but it is impossible) 
what proportion of our American church members 
have a family altar in good repair. I would like to 
know how many families assemble asa whule at this 
altar for the culture of their powers !n the kingdom of 
God. I would like to know in how many of these the 
servants and the coachman have seats beside that altar. 





One [of the most fmteresting customs jn England is the 
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assemblage of all, helpers and helped, at the family serv- 
ice in old country houses. 





I am old-fashioned enough to believe in family relig- 
fon. { bave rather fallen in love with this gentleman of 
the upper ten thousand, here in John, whose religion 
ran through his entire family. I should like to have 
heard the prayer of that restored boy. I don’t believe 
the family went to sleep over the father’s prayer. I 
have no doubt that servant who ran up the mountain 
side to tel] his master about the convalescence of the lad 
was one of the converts of that day. A happy family 
it must have been. Perhaps there are brighter mo- 
ments than those we spend with our whole house in the 
kingdom of God, but they must be in the resurrection. 
Love in the family, prsyer and instruction, genfal god- 
liness, this it is to believe ourselves, and with us our 
whole house. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
Il. 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN.’ 
By Tug Rev. J. M. Buckuiey, D.D. 


“ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : Fear God and 
keep his commandments: for this is the whole duty of man.”— 
Ecclesiastes xii., 13. 

HIS passage is found in a very singular book, 
which cannot be understood without the key, 
but with the key becomes perfectly simple. There are 
many things in the book which, taken literally, are not 
true—not true in any sense, wholly demoralizing and 
corrupting, and such that, if practiced, would lead to 
destruction. They have been a great perplexity to many 
persons. Passages have been quoted in support of 
various forms of in'quity, of dissipation in all its 
varieties, and of wo1ldly-mindedness to the last degree 
There are passages that declare that a man’s sole object 
in life should be to get as much satisfaction out of it as 
he can. 

What, then, is the key of the book? It is an auto- 
biography ; and we must allow the writer to tell who 
he is, what he did, what he means, and why he writes: 

*«] the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem : 

“ And I gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom 
concerning all things that are done under heaven : this sore 
travail hath God given to the sons of man to be exercised 
therewith. 








“TI communed with mine own heart, saying, 'Lo, I am 
come to great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than al! 
they that have been before me in Jerusalem: yea, my heart 
had great experience of wisdom and knowledge. 

“And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know 
madness and folly : I perceived that this also is vexation of 
spirit. 

‘*For in much wisdom is much grief: and he that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.’’—Ch. i., 12-18. 


Could anything be more doleful, anything more 
antagonistic to the pursuits to which Christians give 
their lives ? 

“‘] said in mine heart, Go to, now. [I have been very 
much dissatisfied—so a Jewish commentator says—with my 
experiments in the matter of knowledge. 8o I said,] 1 will 
prove thee with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure; and, 
behold, this also is vanity. I said of laughter, It is mad; 
and of mirth, What doeth it ?”’ 


Not satisfied with doing these things in his own 
strength, he sought artificial stimulus. 

‘I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, yet 
acquainting mine heart with wisdom [I did not as many 
heathen kings have done in drinking ; I drank wine, yet I 
acquainted mine heart with wisdom] ; and laid hold on folly, 
till I might see what was good for the sons of men, which 
they should do under the heaven ali the days of their life.”’ 


So that it was to know the highest good that the 
writer sought. 


““T made me great works ; I builded me houses; I planted 
me vineyards : 

**T made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in 
them of all kind of fruits: 

‘‘T made me pools of water, to water therewith the wood 
that bringeth forth trees : 

““T got me servants and maidens, and had servants born 
in my house; also I bad great possessions of great and 
small cattle above all that were in Jerusalem before me. 

“‘[ gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar 
treasure of kings and of the provinces: I gat me men- 
singers and women-singers, and the delights of the sons of 
men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts, 

“So I was great, and increased more than all that were 
before me in Jerusalem: also my wisdom remained with 
me. 

‘Then I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labor that I had labored to do: and, 
behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was 
no profit under the sun.” 


Then he sinks into questions of a philosophical and 
metaphysical character, and finally comes to the conclu. 
sion that there is really no difference between a man and 
a beast. 


. Preached at Sage Chapel, Sunday, April 18, 1886, Steno- 
gzaphically reported for The Christian Union. 








“For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts ; even one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath: so that a 
man hath no pre-eminence above a beast : for all is vanity. 

‘* All go unto one place ; all are of the dust, and all turn 
to dust egain. 

** Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and 
the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth ?” 

The logic of that is: 

‘* Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better, than 
that a man should rejoice in his own works ; for that is his 
portion : for who shall bring him to see what shall be after 
him 9’ 

Then he describes what we can see with our eyes 
now—the rich growing richer, the poor poorer, and 
Lazarus trodden under foot. See the pathos in this 
passage : 

“S80 I returned, and considered al] the oppressions that 
are done under the sun : and behold the tears of such as were 
oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the side of 
their oppressors there was power ; but they had no com- 
forter. 

‘Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead, 
more than the living which are yet alive.’’ 

This continues for some time, an? finally a most sin- 
gular transition takes place. This logic brings him 
to say: 

** Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth: and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes.” 

What could be more encouraging to pleasure-loving 
young men than that ? Thisisthe way Anacreon lived 
and wrote a poem to show that that is the best way 
for all to live. Here comes the transition : 

“But know thon, that for all these things God will bring 
thee into jndgment.”’ 

Then follows the most beautiful description of old 
age that has ever been written : 

‘*Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them. 

“ While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the stars be 
not darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain : 

**In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble 
and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders 
cease because they are few, and those that look out of the 
windows te darkened, 

** And the doors shall be shut in the streets, when the 
sound of the grinding is low, aud be shall rise up at the 
voice of the bird, and all the daughters of music shall be 
brought low ; 

** Also wren they sha!l be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears shall be in the way, and the almond tree shal! 
flourish, and the grasshopper shal! be a burden, and desire 
shall fai]: becanse man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets : 

“Or ever the silver cord be Jonsed, or’ the golden bow] be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel broken at the cistern. 

“Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.”’ 

What, then, is the key of the book ? The book {s the 
autobiography of a man who tried to find happiness and 
soul-eatisfaction In wisdom as an end, in riches as ap 
end, in honor as an end, fn pleasure as an end, and in 
all of them united, according to his ability, as an end. 
He failed ; he could not reach a satisfactory conclusion 
concerning the highest good of man. Therefore he 
concluded by saying : ‘ 

“Of making many books [about these things of which 
T have been writing] there is no end; and much study 
{of them {s an unprofitable] weariness of the flesh. Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter: [the last result of 
all my inveetizations and experience is this :] Fear God, and 
keep his commandments: for this is the whole duty of man. 
[lt will not solveall problems, it will not remove all sorrows : 
but it is the beet conclusion that I have been able to reach }”’ 

This suggests as a theme for meditation, not in the 
style of an Oriental writer, but in the style of a man 
educated in the United States in the nineteenth century, 
the fact that the religion revealed by God includes the 
entire sphere of possible human activity ; that there {is 
nothing good that a man can think, do, or say, or feel, 
which cannot in its highest forms be shown to be rooted 
in, and a fruit of, the religion which God has revealed. 

“Fear God, and keep his commandments : for this is the 
whole duty of man.”’ I 


The first point to determine is the meaning of the 
word fear. It is not slavish fear ; it is not the feeling 
that a man might have who was writhing on the earth 
at the approach of a despot, and expecting to be ground 
into dust by the stamp of his iron heel. There is nota 
word in the Bible which represents the fear that an 
obedient child is to have uncer any such aspect as this. 
The Scriptural meaning of fear is what we suggest by 
the word revere. ‘ Revere God, and keep his command- 
ments.” It would be easy to show—and it would afford 
material for a very profitable half-hour—that this is the 
uniform sense of the word fear in the Bible when the 
fear is predicated of a willing servant of God. Takea 
passage from St. Paul—or from the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, whcever he may have been ; 








“Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve God accept- 
ably with reverence and godly fear.” 

This {s the ‘‘ fear of the Lord that is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Revering God as our Creator, as the Sovereign 
of the universe, as the one Lawgiver, is the union of 
the intellect which approves, and the heart which loves, 
and the will which consents, They are al] in the single 
word revere. The child reveres his parents when by his 
intellect he recognizes their virtues, their services, and 
their’authority. He reveres his parents, however, only 
as he loves them in view of these things. In like manner 
his will must consent to obey ; for, so long as he isa 
child, though he is to be the heir of all things in the 
end, he must obey his parents to prove his love to them 
—not for wrath, but’for consclence’ sake, and not for 
wrath and conscience’ sake united, but for that love 
which springs in his heart, called natural affec- 
tion for his parents. Without that there is no true 
reverence for his parents, and without that there is not 
and cannot be in our souls any true reverence for God. 
“Fear God, and keep his commandments,” When 
reverence for God exists in a human soul, the natural 
attitude of that soul is the attitude which led St. Paul, 
while yet his name was Saul, and he was stricken down 
for prosecuting the followers of Christ, and when he un- 
derstood thst he had been contending against God in the 
person of Josus Christ, to cry out, ‘“ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do ?” m 

When a child of God, revering him. asks this ques- 
tion, he finds that the commandments of God Include his 
devotions. The explanation of prayer, of the holy 
Sabbath, and of the Word of God {s to be found in the 
fact that they crea'e, maintain, and increase reverence. 
God could hsve given everything to us that he is pleased 
to give us, both spiritual and natural, without prayer on 
our part. 

But the explanation of prayer is that by it the 
devotional sentiment within us which causes us to 
revere God {s created, {/s maintained, and {s Increased. 

I have said that this is the explanation of the Sab- 
bath. In our business and in our studles we would 
be so absorbed that we would never revere God—we 
should Jose the Creator {n the -creatures by which he 
has surrounded us, Consequently we are required 
once in seven days to cease from our studies, how- 
ever important ; our business, however pressing ; our 
ordinary pleasures, however absorbing,*that we may, 
by devotional thoughts, by study of the Word of Gnd, 
by hymns of praise, by private musings, by allowing 
our minds to wander delightfully over the themes 
that relate to immortality and to the great Being who 
created us, and to the purpose for which he did so, 
maintain and increase a genuine reverence for God 
and spiritual things. 

IIt, 

Observe also that God’s commands take the 
form of righteoueness, and these commands are sim- 
plified, and then details are presented under them. 
The first and great commandment is that ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, mind, and 
strength.” The only definition of the love of God 
which can satisfy the mind or the heart, a definition so 
simple that it is a wonder that men had lived and 
written for many centuries after Christ without stum- 
bling upon it, is ‘‘to have an intense desire to please 
Him.” This definition does not require misleading 
analogies from the conjugal, the fraternal, or even the 
parental ‘relations, or such as arise from the recipro- 
cal affection of equals. It will apply equally to 
spirits in the body and out of the body. And the 
second is like unto it: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” This does not mean more than thyself, as 
some fanatics have supposed, but as thyself; not in the 
sense of caring for thy neighbor as for thyself, or of 
caring for his house, his children, his life, but in this 
sense: that thou wilt do good to thy neighbor as thou 
hast opportunity, and that thou wilt not do evil to 
him even for thine own transient advantage. There 
are said to be in the Bible more than five thousand 
distinct precepts relating to God end to man; and yet 
every one of these can be traced back to the first and the 
second commandments. Hence when our divine Lord 
was asked what the commandments were, and was 
asked to expound them, he declined to give any but 
these two; and declared that on these hang all the 
law and the prophets. 

Yet we read in his Word that little children are to 
find a manifestation of God in their parents, are to be 
taught to obey their parents without question. They 
are to honor tbeir fathers and their mothers as in the 
very place of God; and a small child has no more 
right to disobey his parents than an adult has to dis- 
obey God. As the child grows, his mind becomes a 
center of thought and of determination. Gradually 
the ephere of parental authority is restricted ; and the 
time will come when the child should not be expected 
to live and to move under specific parental direction, 
except under. general laws, as of the family. 
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Wise are those parents who recognize when that 
time has fully come. Unfortunate are those children 
who fancy that it has come when it has not come; 
but thrice unfortunate are those parents who will not 
see when {it comes, and who “ provoke”’ (to quote St. 
Paul) ‘‘ their children to wrath” and discourage them 
by refusing to recognize the development of individual 
responsibility. Until that time comes, a deliberately 
disobedient child cannot be a Christian. Unless the 
child shall be ordered to do those things which it, in 
its intelligence, and from the instruction previously 
received, believes to be contrary to the Word of God. 
By such an act parents may produce independent 
responsibility in a child years in advance of its normal 
development. 

The duties of a citizen are prescribed by God’s 
Word. There is not one essential duty of the citizen 
that 1s not specified in the Bible and placed upon a 
divine foundation. When St. Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans he knew that the Roman Emptre 
included a great many nations, and that those na- 
tions were allowed their own religion provided it 
was an old religion, and that there was a law in 
the Empire against new religions only; and he knew 
that Christlanity would not be persecuted so long 
as it was thought a variety of Judaism; and it was 
not until the Jews declared it to be a new religion 
that the law which punished a noble with banish- 
ment and an ordinary citizen with death if he {ntro- 
duced a new religion was applied to Christians. That 
state of things was coming on when St. Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans; and he said, ‘‘ Lot every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist 
shall receive to themselves damnation.” Not eternal 
damnation, but punishment under the law, was there 
meant. 

‘For he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.” And 
here he introduces the subject of paytng one’s taxes. 
‘‘For this cause, pay ye tribute also; for they are 
God’s ministers, attending continually upon this very 
thing. Render, therefore, to all their dues ; tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, 
to whom fear; honor, to whom honor,” ; 

And, further, he passes from the money due to the 
State to private obligations, and declares that no man 
can be a Christian who will not pay his debts. ‘‘Owe 
no man anything, but to love one another ; for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” He then goes 
on: ‘ For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, Thou shalt not covet ;” and concludes as 
follows : “‘ And if there be any other commandment, itis 
briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The duties of servants are specified in the Bible. All 
the distinctions of society are recognized there. Servants 
are told to do their work thoroughly, even if their mis. 
tresses or masters have not the good sense to appreciate 
their good conduct. Whatever their wages happan to be, 
they are to do their work thoroughly, ‘‘ not with eye serv- 
ice as men pleasers, but as unto Christ,” knowing that 
they shall receive from the Lord of the inheritance for 
everything they do. And when St. James perceived that 
the rich were oppressing the poor, he addressed two 
classes of rich men. He said to the godly rich men in con- 
junction with the poor, ‘‘ Let the brother of low degree 
rejoice that he is exalted ; but the rich in that he is 
made low.” Let the brother of low degree rejoice in 
that he is heir of an inheritance and the child of God, 
Christ being his elder brother. Let the godly rich man 
rejoice in that he is lowly, and no longer trusts in un- 
certain riches, As for the men who oppress the poor, 
St. James has another voice for them. ‘‘ Go to now, ye 
rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall 
come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your 
garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver ifs 
cankered ; and the rust of them shall be a witness 
against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye 
have heaped treasure together for the last days.” And 
why this denunciation of riches? Joseph was rich, and 
Christ was buried in his tomb because he had done no 
evil, and because there was no deceit in his mouth. 
Abraham was rich. Job wasrich, and perfect before God 
in his generation ; and, after he had been tried, he had his 
riches restored to him, and much more abundantly. 
Why, then, does James speak thus of riches ? 

‘“‘ Behold, the hire of the laborers who have reaped 
down your fields, which {s of you kept back by fraud, 
evfeth : and the cris of them which have reenred are 
entered into the ears of tuu Lord of Sabaoth. \- have 
lived in pleasure on the earth, and have been wanton ; 
ye have nourished your hearts, as in a day of slaughter. 





Ye have condemned and killed the just; and he doth 
not resist you. Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto 
the coming of the Lord. Behold, the husbandman 
walteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long 
patience for {t, until he receive the early and latter rain.” 
‘* Hearken, my beloved brethren, Hath not God chosen 
the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom which he hath promised to them that love 
him ?” 

Thus you see what lam trying to show—that every 
situation in life is recogniz:d in the Bible by specific 
precepts supported by particular promises, and yet they 
are all comprehended in that saying, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. And the principles of Chris. 
tlanity applied to day by capitalists and laborers would 
cause all the evils of society to vanish like night when 
the sun rises. There would be no such thing on the 
part of capltalists as wresting from the blood of the 
laborer money wherewith to pay dividends upon stock 
watered half a dozen times over, and no such thing 
on the part of laborers as boycotting and crimes which 
are as evil in their tendencies as any crime committed 
by despots since the world began ; but the brother of 
low degree who tried to rise would be honest and 
faithful, and the brother of high degree would help 
him to rise. There would not be so many rich nor so 
mapy poor; and all who were poor would not be so 
through their own fault, and they would receive univer- 
sal sympathy. 

Let us look now at the human body. What does 
God say of it? He forbids gluttony. The glutton 
cannot be a consistent Christian. Of course the Bible 
does not specify the weight of tne solid substance 
we are totake. It does not take up the question of the 
amount of nitrogenous, farinaceous, and carbonaceous 
food. Its simple principle is to tell man not to be a 
glutton, and that in athousand ways. ‘‘ The sleep of 
the laboring man is sweet whether he eat little or much, 
but the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to 
sleep.” Indeed, we are told that many are weak and 
sickly because they transformed the Lord’s Supper into 
epicurean gormandizing ; and, again, we are tuld that 
mind is stupid because of gluttony; and, again, drunk- 
enness putteth out the eyes of the soul. The Word of 
God quite expressly forbids idlevess, even inso abrupt a 
way as to say, ‘‘If any will not work, neither shall he 
eat ;” and it includes work for health’s sake as well as 
for the responsibilities of soclety. It forbids licentious- 
ness in every possible form. In a book written for 
scientific purposes, the very name of which I ought not 
to mention, the author, who is not a believer, finds 
himself under the necessity, in closing a description 
of the effects of licentiousness, to quote from the Book 
of Proverbs compiled by the supposed author of the 
text. 

But what has the Bible to say of the mind? Directly 
and indirectly it teaches the importance of cultivating 
the mind. Says the Apostle to his spiritual pupil and 
theological student: ‘‘ Till I come, give attendance to 
reading. . . Study, to show thyself a workman approved 
unto God, that needeth not to be ashamed,” showing con- 
clusively that all through the divine record run prin- 
ciples which, properly understood and applied, will 
cultivate the mind to the very highest degree. 

There {s also one doctrine taught in the Bible that 
makes peace wherever it is practiced. It is most diffi- 
cult to practice, and is supported by the most extraor- 
dinary conditions and safeguards. It is the doc- 
trine of Christian forgiveness. I do not know any 
reason why & man should forgive an enemy, in the 
nature of things. An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, is the most natural thing that was ever uttered of 
man, and the only reason why any man ought to for- 
give his enemy is that God, who made him and made 
his enemy, declares his enemy a human brother. Now, 
it isso exceedingly difficult for a man to forgive his 
enemy that not one Christian in ten thousand can do it 
without special supplies of grace. When he is not con- 
scious of the reason for revenge, he can utter sublime 
and beautiful sentiments. A certain minister of repute 
for eloquence and feeling, when he was called some 
years ago by one of his parishioners a puppy, and 
struck, ina dispute, lost his self-control, and felled him to 
theground. The community at large sympathized with 
the minister; but it was necessary for him to apologize. 
He ascended the pulpit, and began tenderly and with hu- 
mility : “My brethren, I believe in and teach the doc- 
trine of forgiveness, and have tried to illustrate it by 
my life in this community, but with shame I must con- 
fess that during the past week I so far forgot myself as 
to strike an offender. But it was under great provoca- 
tion.” Then, as he thought of the abuse put upon him, 
he grew angry at the recollection of it, and proceeded : 
**T know this was wrong, and I ask God’s forgiveness, 
and yours ;” but, becoming more and more excited, he 
closed the paragraph by saying that ‘“‘{!f any man 
irvated him like a dog he would discover that he was 
able to take care of himself”! 

The Lod Jesus Christ, for the purpose of holding 
us, a8-I believe, to this highest Christian grace, in- 





troduced into the prayer which is called the Lord’s 
Prayer a supplication for forgiveness which, if literally 
applied to us, would probably cause the exclusion of 
nineteen twentieths of those called Christians from the 
presenceof God. ‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” The monosyllable 
‘‘as” in that would carry with it damnation if {t were 
too literally interpreted. Forgive us as we forgive— 
that {s, slowly and partfally, or not at all in many 
cases. Yet there it 1s, and we must alm at it and prac- 
tice it in our Ilves, or we cannot al the close offer the 
Lord’s prayer in the name of the Lord as a ground for 
the hope that we shall be received by him, 
LY. 

Conclusion, It {8 sald that the proper study of man- 
kind isman. Unquestionably a proper study of man- 
kind is man, and a proper study of mankind is God, 
who made man, and his laws which explain how man 
can please God, and why he was created. God's laws, 
as I have tried to show, include all possible actions on 
the part of man. God's laws will allow man to secure 
riches, provided he keeps them and administers them as 
a steward. They will allow him to seek wisdom, pro- 
vided in all things he pleases God. They will allow him 
to serve his country, provided his patriotic virtue is sup- 
ported by Christian virtue. They will allow him to 
travel for health, for knowledge, for any purpose he 
may please which doea not involve injury to others, or 
a waste of time. There is orly one kind of wisdom or 
knowledge contrary to God’s Word. A passage in the 
Apocrypha imposes a restriction which would save 
every human being if he would walk in harmony with 
it: ‘‘The knowledge of wickedness {s not wisdom.” 
That {is the only restriction. The knowledge of wick- 
edness voluntarily acquired is forbidden, and it is the 
only kind of knowledge that is not allowed. All that is 
required is that men shall devote their attainments, their 
achievements, to God. God’s Word gives the promise 
of both worlds—the life which now is, and the life 
which is tocome. All wisdom concerning the physical 
universe must die with us; all knowledge concerning 
human language must die with us. Of what use will it 
be to be able to cause the air to vibrate so as to produce 
a dezan sorts of significations under a dozen different 
grammatical constructions ? All those must die when 
we die. And £0, all political knowledge when we pass 
away is only like the contents of an ancient encyclopedia. 
The life which now is and the life to come are united 
by the Word of God. Tae world passeth away, and 
the fashion thereof, but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever. Many a man has suffered, has 
been burned, has been an object of suspicion and con- 
tempt, for his virtue, has died with no one to follow 
him to the grave on this side, whatever procession may 
have met him on the other. Virtue ina civilized soctety 
generally has its externa! reward, and always has peace of 
conscience ; but there isa reward far greater than that 
—it is the approval of God. Is the reward of a dutiful 
child, when his parents come home from a journey, 
merely to know that he has done right in their absence ? 
Is it not, when they come, to receive their special ap- 
proval and love ? 

Fearing Him can give mana reason for being good at 
all times. If there were no God, almost all the reasons 
for being good, except so far as physical comfort is 
concerned, would fade away in the darkness. 

But if there bea God who can see us, then, upon a 
lonely island or in a dungeon, or in the darkness of night, 
we have the same reasoa for being virtuous as when the 
concentrated gaze of a city is upon us. 

The only sentiments that can sustain a man in a strug- 
gle of right are to be derived from the supremacy of God 
and our responsibility to him. Take away the account- 
ability, and the responsibility and virtue will be spas- 
modic and comparatively feeble. Moreover, the man 
who fears God and keeps his commandments is the only 
man whose life is impelled to the accomplishment of {ts 
highest possibilities. Without this, men’s aims are lim- 
ited to this world. As old age approaches, they are in a 
terrible condition. Would you hear the very best that a 
man without any conception of a personal (od can write 
of old age? Matthew Arnold says: 

GROWING OLD, 
What is it to grow old ? 
Is it to lose the glory of the form, 
The luster of the eye ? 
Is it for beauty to forego her wreath ? 
Yes, but not this alone. 


Is it to feel our strength, 

Not our bloom only, but our strength, decay ? 
Is it to feel each limb 

Grow stiffer, every function less exact, 

Each nerve more loosely strung ? 


Yes, this, and more ; but not, 

Ah ! ’tis not what in youth we dreame1 ’twould be 
’Tis not to have our life 

Mellowed and softened as with sunset glow, 

A golden day’s decline. 


Tis not to see the world 
As from a height, with rapt prophetic eyes, 
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And heart profoundly stirred ; 
And weep, and feel the fullness of the past, 
The years that are no more. 


It is to spend long days, 

And not once feel that we were ever young ; 
It is to add, immured 

In the hot prison of the present, month 

To month with weary pain. 


It is to suffer this, 

And feel but half, and feebly, what we feel. 
Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change ; 
But ne emotion, none. 


It is, last stage of all, 

When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of ourselves, 

To bear the world applaud the hollow ghost, 
Which blamed the living man. 

How gloomy! But it is not too dark a picture of the 
state of one who approaches the grave and cannot look 
beyond it. Contrast Sir Robert Grant’s view of old age: 

Thy mercy heard my infant prayer ; 

Thy love, with all a mother’s care, 
Sustained my childish days ; 

Thy goodness watched my ripening youth, 
And formed my heart to love thy truth, 
And filled my lips with praise. 


And now, in age and grief, thy name 
Doth still my languid heart inflame, 
And bow my faltering knee. 

Ob, yet this bosom feels the fire, 

This drooping heart and trembling lyre 
Have yet a strain for Thee. 


Yes, broken, tuneless, still, O Lord, 
This voice, transported, shall record 
Thy goodness, tried so long. 

Till, sinking slow in calm decay, 

Its feeble murmurs melt away 

Into a seraph song. 


I have seen it stated that the wonderful man who at 
seventy-five years of age stands up to-day ani exhibits 
the eloquence and the lucidity and the force of a man 
of less than fifty—Mr. Gladstone—repeats every Sabbath 
day the words of Sir Robert Grant that I have just 
recited to you. But what consolation could he find in 
Matthew Arnold’s blending of sweetness and darkness ! 

Does any one think I have said nothing of Christ? 
A thoughtful man who tries to keep God’s command- 
ments will fee) his need of Christ in a moment, for the 
law is a schoolmaster—not a teacher, buta pedagogue in 
the true sense of the word—to lead us to Christ. Itis by 
the law that the knowledge of sincomes. ‘‘ Sin revives,” 
and our self-sufficiency disappears, and our hopes die. 
But our hope in our imperfect efforts is in the gracious 
words of Christ. ‘‘My little children,” wrote John, 
“‘ these things write I unto you, that ye sin not. But 
ifany man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ, the righteous.” 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
God and keep his commandments, for this is the whole 
duty of man: for God shall bring every work into 
judgment, whether it be good or whether it be evil. 








CONVENTION OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


CONVENTION that promises to be of unusual 
A practical value and interest is to meet in Chicago 
on June 16 and to continue for eight days, to which are 
invited all who are specially interested in evangelical 
work among the classes not reached by the ordinary 
ministrations, chiefiy those in the great cities. The con- 
vention will be largely attended by missionaries in cities 
and towns, superintendents of cityevangelization societies, 
workers in missions, Bible readers, ministers, evangelists, 
theological students, and Y. M. C. A. secretaries. The 
conference is the result of an informal meeting of a num. 
ber of men earnestly engaged insuch work. Theobject 
is thus stated in the call : 

**Bome few of us engaged in these labors, ministers, 
evangelists, and missionaries, as also others laboring in 
a less public manner, have met from time to time in 
Christian conventions and assemblies, and ‘spoken 
often one to another.’ We have thus become known 
and endeared to each other, and have derived much 
practical help from private conversation and informal 
discussion of the plans and peculiar circumstances of our 
several fields of work. 

‘*The benefit we have obtained from this occasional 
intercourse has led us to believe that a General Conven- 
tion of all Christian Workers among the unevangelized 
classes in the United States and Canada would in many 
ways prove helpful and ald in the advancement of the 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Our 
idea of such a convention is that it should be intensely 
practical. We would have nc long philosophical essays 
or critical discourses, setting forth evils which we, as 
men and women engaged in hand-to-hand conflict with 
‘ the power of darkness,’ are already familisr. 

‘* Each worker should be given opportunity, so far as 
possible, to explain his or her work, and to seek and to 





give information concerning methods, difficulties, 
defeats, encouragements or successes. Topics of vital 
practical importance might also be discussed, such as 
‘The Relation of this Work to the Churches ; how best 
to co-operate, to help and get help ;’ ‘ Methods in Win- 
ning Souls; ‘The Best Way te Build Up Converts ;° 
‘The Christian Worker's Relation to the Enforcement 
of Laws against Evils which Entice Men into Sin;’ 
‘ How to Secure Workers,’ and others of a like import. 
Plans should also be considered for a more systematic 
and vigorous prosecution of the work, for frequent con- 
ventions and closer union of workers.” 

Among the signers to the call are: George F. Pente- 
cost, A. J. Gordon, A. F. Schauffler, M. M. G. Dana, 
James A, O'Connor, Jacob Freshman, A. T. Pierson, 
H, A. Schauffler, Mrs. Jerry McAuley, G. E. Albrecht, 
E. 8. Williams, and John C. Collins, of New Haven, 
Conn., from whom information as to reduced rates and 
other particulars may be obtained. 


FROM BELGIUM. 


ROM Tumet, in Belgium, M. Kennedy Anet, Gen- 

eral Secretary of the Société Evangélique ou 
figlise Chrétienne Missionnaire Belge, writes to us: ‘You 
have heard of the disgraceful riots which have lately 
taken place in the great mining and manufacturing dis- 
trict of Charleroi. It is there that our churches of Char- 
leroi, Tumet, and Courcelles are situated. We are 
deeply touched with the marks of sympathy which we 
have received from our brethren abroad ; we know that 
& great many of them have been and are with us in 
prayer. We feel bound to express our thankfulness for 
these precious encouragements ; we need them greatly 
in the difficult circumstances which we are going 
through. Those who are interested in the work of 
evangelization in Belgium will be happy to hear that 
the members of our congregations have taken no part 
elther in the strikes in the province of Liege or the riots 
of these last days. The pastors and deputies of the 
churches in tbe provinces of Fiainaut and Brabant met 
last Friday at La Louviére ; all were happy to be able to 
say that the members of their congregations, scattered 
as they are in districts crowded with a numerous Roman 
Catholic population, have behaved like Christians. This 
fact is worthy of notice ; for, in the midst of the general 
uproar, and suffering from great poverty, as they almost 
all do, they might have been tempted to jotu the muti- 
neers, Since the troops have come, order has been 
restored, but the future is, nevertheless, very dark. In 
places where strikes have not yet broken out, as at 
La Louvitre and in the neighborhood of Mons (Bort- 
nage), the misery of the working classes is still greater 
than at Charleroi. We think with anguish of all the 
sufferings which we would wish to soothe, and which 
are endured by the members of our own congregations. 
On the other hand, we feel how great is the regponaibil- 
ity which weighs upon us, and we know that we must 
pursue, with even more activity, the work with which 
we have been intrusted. But the members of our con- 
gregations—almost all of them converts from Roman 
Catholicism—are in great majority workmen. We 
surely cannot expect them now to increase their contri- 
butions ; we fear lest they should be obliged to diminish 
them. Up to the present we have not been able to find 
in the country the sufficient resources to conduct our 
work. What, then, will befall us now? Will we have 
to retreat before the advancing forces of infidelity, 
which are taking advantage of the sufferings of our 
country men to lead them to anarchy ? before the Church 
of Rome, which hides from them the Word of Life ? 
No ; that we cannot do. 

** In so perplexing asituation, we have no other alter- 
native than to bave recourse to our friends abroad, and to 
beseech them to help us. We recommend ourselves in- 
stantly to their sympathy and to their prayers, and wait 
upon the Lord with the assurance that he will not for- 
sake us.” 














EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


N a suggestive and interesting address delivered on 

April 23, before the students of the Rutgers Theo- 

logical Seminary, by the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., 
he sald : 


** A few years ago, while I was yet in Detroit, my church 
was destroyed by fire, and it seemed a special providence 
that our society should enter upon more special labors in the 
way of gaining souls to Christ. We rented a large hall ina cen- 
tral location, and supplied ourselves with three or four han- 
dred copies of the Gospel Hymns, as betng the best adapted 
to popular services. I gave up preaching carefully written 
sermons, convinced that they would not meet the neceasi- 
ties of the case. I feel that never before had I preached 
with so much power, and knew that nothing but the great, 
vital, fundamental principles of the Gospel would answer 
the purpose. From that time there began a revival ef re- 
ligion which lasted uninterruptedly for sixteen months. It 
was in this way that I was drawn into that kind of Gospel 
work about which I am to speak to you this evening. 

“To evangelize means nothing more than to bring the 
good tidings to sinful souls. I suppose that the term evan- 





gelistic services is used to designate those distinguished 
from the usual dignified church services. In most of our 
churches ths morning services are devoted to edification and 
the evening services to evangelization, and it is to those 
that I am most particular to cali your attention. This work 
naturally divides itself into three parts—the manner of 
preaching, the way of securing a hearing, and the way of 
securing results. 

“With regard to the first of these I want to say most 
positively that God’s way of preaching is to present the 
Bible with the believer behind it. Preaching consists of 
three parts, the argument or appeal to the reason, the testt- 
mony or appeal to the heart, and the exhortation or appeal 
to the will. To preach, one must have experience of that of 
which he talks. A sinner can preach better than the angel 
Gabriel, because he has experienced the grace of God. 

“However men may trifie with those subjects that lie about 
the circumference of Gospel truth, whenever a time of real 
earnestness comes they begin to narrow themselves 
down to the fundamental truths that lie at the very heart of 
the truth as it isin Christ. I say with great solemnity that 
you trifle with the Holy Ghost if you do not preach to save 
souls. Charles Spurgeon says that many men preach not 
faith but doubt, and are therefore not the ministers of God, 
but of the devil. And Goethe also says, ‘give us the truth ; 
we have doubts enough ourselves.’ I believe that lack of 
confidence in the doctrine of eternal punishment is most 
mischievous at the present time. It casts a shade over the 
pages of Holy Writ, and is painful tothe most devotional 
heart; but ‘shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ” 
The danger is that the moment a man becomes shaky on 
this doctrine he becomes shaky onthe whole Bible. As soon 
as a tortuous exegesis or a New Theology geta rid of this 
teaching it strikes at the atonement and justification by 
faith, and where will it end ? 

“It is alsoa matter of the first importance in evangelistic 
work to get the peopleeut. In this the determination to be 
heard goes far. Ifyou cannot get the people to come to you, 
you must go to them. The motto of every church should be, 
‘ All to go, and to go to all.’ 

“Tt is an awful evil in these days that solarge a part of 
the people are not reached by the Gospe]l. In Philadelphia 
not more than forty thousand of the people attend any 
church, Catholic or Protestant. One great reason of this is 
caste. As quick as thecommon people go anywhere the 
fashionable people avoid that place. There are many 
churches in our country that are simply mausoleums for 
the Gospel to diein. The poor classes are not welcome, and 
they do not go. Ifyou wish toreach the common people, 
you must have the manner of the common people. A kid 
glove is a non-conductor. You must be content to get down 
to their level, and afterwards lift them up to yours.” 


FROM THE ALMA MATER. 


EXT to the home, the school in which one has 
spent the happy hours of youth has the strongest 
hold on the affection. Its successes and failures, its 
hopes and ambitions, are always personal to its gradu- 
ates. No school in the country has a stronger hold on 
the affections of its graduates than Abbot Academy at 
Andover ; and as its graduates are to be found all over 
the world, it may truly be said of it that it is the objectof 
universal affection. The needs of the Academy have 
become more apparent each year, and in January last, 
after many oonferences and much agitation among the 
lovers of this alma mater, a meeting was held in Boston, 
Mass., largely attended, before which were laid the 
plans for new buildings, the cost of which would be 
$150 000. Of this amount $47,000 has already been 
subscribed. The trustees appeal to the friends of the 
Academy to give their affection tangible expression by 
contributing toward the building fund. Professor Park, 
at the meeting in Boston, after giving a most compre- 
hensive account of the present and future plans for the 
good of the Academy, said : 

“ Why not allow our academy to decline? What special 
reasons are there for giving a new impulse to it? We ask 
for our new buildings because our academy is the oldest 
incorporated institution in the land for the higher culture 
of young ladies exclusively. Its age gives it a title to sup- 
port. The antiquity of a school is a rich treasure to it. Scores 
of matrons, teachers, missionaries, have been trained in this 
school, and bave performed signal services in our Western 
settlements, in Constantinople, in Japan, and in other dis- 
tant parts of the world. The affections of these pupils are 
still entwined around this ancient academy. Again, we 
need our new buildings as monuments to the past services 
of teachers who have adorned and honored the school, 
Their example of faithful work and of exemplary self-denial 
ought to receive a visible and fitting memorial.”’ 

The husband of a graduate said : 

“ One uniform spirit of devotion to the highest good ofall 
presides there, and impresses itself onevery pupil. Indeed, 
I am not sure, if I had my way and could educate but one 
of the sexes, that I would not take the girls, and give them 
the colleges of the land, in preference to the present occn- 
pants. This would be hard on the boys, but, ff I should 
‘turn the rascals ont’ and put their sisters in, it wonld be 
for this reason : great men always have great mothers. No 
great man ever lived who did not derive the native strength 
of his character directly from the mother who bore him. 
Mothers impress their qualities on their sons, and to get a 
generation of great men at the earliest possible moment, | 
would adopt the order of nature and secure first a genera 
tion of great mothers,”’ 

And what influence will secure a generation of noble 
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mothers more surely than a school conducted on the 
highest mora] and intellectual basis ? And {s not such 
a spirit worthy of a sultable shelter ? 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


+The Rey. Phillips Brooks, D.D., has gone to California. 

—Dr. Gritlis, of the Shawmut Church of Boston, has begun 
a course of Sunday evening lectures to young people, on the 
blessing of Jacob to his sons, using Scripture illustrations 
as types of national disposition, and the Christian culture 
of character. The church will be closed for repairs from 
the lst of July till the middle of August. Professor Mathers, 
of Amherst, will supply the pulpit the last three Sundays in 
August. 

—The new hospital for the city of Cambridge was dedi- 
cated April 28 with appropriate religious services. 

—The Maine Methodist Conference commenced its sixty- 
second session in Bridgeton, April 29. 

—The Channing Conference of Unitarians, including 
churches in Southern Massachusetts and in Connecticut and 
in Rhode Island, closed a one day’s session April 28 ; about 
200 people were entertained. The Rev. T. R. Slicer, of 
Providence, read an essay on ‘*The Magnitude of Nature 
and the Majesty of Man.” The Rev. J. W. Hudson, of Pea- 
body, Mass., read an essay on ‘‘Transcendentalism and 
Science.”’ 

—The annual meeting of the McAll Mission in Springfield 
was held last week, Mrs. Maria J. Chase, of Philadelphia, 
presided. Mrs. Houghton, of Amherst, read a paper 
describing the growth of religious liberty in France during 
the last fifteen or twenty years. Mrs. H. W. syirgton, of 
Albany, presented resolutions of thanks to Mr. McAll and 
Miss Laura Sunderland for compiling two tracts, also to 
Mrs. Chase for a tract on the McAll Mission and its workers. 
The meeting was attended by some twenty-five delegates 
besides the Springfield ladies. The meeting in 1887 will be 
in Baltimore. 

—The Vermont Methodist Conference began] its forty- 
second session at Chelsea, April 29. 

—The Universalist Society of Brockton, Mass., have 
decided to erect a suitable church building at once. 

—The Vermont Conference Seminary has received a dona- 
tion of $10,000 for scholarships from President J. D. Beaman 
and Mr. George F. Atwood. 

—At the Troy Conference of the Methodist Church, held in 
Pittsfield last week, the Rev. Dr. Strong, of the Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, declared that his institution was as sound 
in theology as it was uncer the guardianship of the church, 
and could not depart so long as the church was sound, while 
other theological institutions, in his judgment, were going 
very far astray. The conference statistics show these figures : 
Increase of church members, 1,284; number of churches, 
326 ; valuation of churches, $2,304,200 ; parsonages, $319,000. 
There are 377 Sunday-schools in the Conference, with 4,109 
officers and 87,578 scholars. The missionary contributions 
were $19,799, an increase of $5,676. 

—The Rev. William Gallagher, Master of the Girls’ Latin 
School of Boston, and a theological graduate of the Union 
Park Seminary, Chicago, has been elected Principal of Wil- 
liston Seminary, East Hampton, Mass., which institution 
has recently come into large additional funds. 

—On April 27, 1836, the Rev. Noah Porter, now President 
of Yale College, was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church at New Milford, Conn. He continued 
his labors there seven years. On Sunday last he preached a 
sermon in the old church in commemoration of the event. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Trinity Congregational Church recently organized 
at Tremont, N. Y., starts out with excellent promise for its 
future. It begins with fifty-three members, who are thor- 
oughly united and in earnest, and who are hoping to secure 
as a permanent pastor the Rev. James M. Whiton, D.D., 
under whose ministry the church has been organized. 

—A number of Protestant ladies at Pittsburg are about 
to establish a home for orphan and friendless boys while 
learning trades or fitting for business, toward the endow- 
ment of which the late Miss Jane Holmes, of that city, left 
$50,000. 

—The sixty-first annual meeting of the American Tract 
Society will be held in the lecture room ef the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, New York City, May 12, at 10 
A.M, Statements of the work of the year, and brief ad- 
dresses from miesionaries, lay and clerical, at home and 
abroad, may be expected. The annual sermon will be 
preached in the Collegiate Reformed Church, corner Forty- 
eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, Sabbath, May 16, 8 r.a., by 
the Rev. E. B. Coe, D.D. 

—A second conference of mission circle workers is to be 
held Saturday, May 15, in the Hall of the Bible House, New 
York City, at 1:30 p.m. Practical questions respecting 
mission work among young ladies and children are to be con- 
sidered, and questions relating thereto are invited. Mrs. 
Purington, who bas had charge of the young people’s work 
in the Woman’s Board of the Interior, will be present and 
take part in the discussion. 

—A history of Trinity Church is being written by Dr. 
B. F. De Costa, of New York. 

—The Presbyterian Church will probably buy the Whites- 
town Seminary, Oneida County, New York. 

—St. Philip’s Church in Mulberry Street, New York, for- 
merly occupied by a colored Episcopal congregation, has 
been purchased by Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, te be used as an 
Italian Episcopal Mission under the charge of the Rey. Mr. 
Stauber. 

—The African Methodist Episcopal Conference has just 


concluded its sessions in Camden, N. J. Bishop Cain pre- 
sided. Resolutions were passed protesting against certain 
outrages in Mississippi and in New Jersey, supposed to 
have been due to race prejudice. 

—The annual meeting of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union will be held at Bible House, New York, 
May 12, 3:30 p.m. 

—The annual meeting of the American Female Guardian 
Society and Home for the Friendless will be held in the 
Home Chapel, 29 East Twenty-ninth Street, on Wednesday, 
May 12, at 10a.m. Afternoon services in same place at 2:30. 
The anniversary sermon will be preached by the Rev. Will- 
fam Ormiston, D.D., in the Collegiate Reformed Church, 
on the evening of May 9. 

—The congregation of the Gospel Tabernacle has removed 
from its house in West Twenty-third Street, New York City, 
to Mr. Newman’s old church at Madison Avenue and Forty- 
fifth Street, which it recently bought. The purchase price 
of the property was $126,000, of which $26,000 was paid in 
cash. There is a mortgage for $100,000. The $26,000 was 
raised by subscription among the members of the congre- 
tion and its friends. 

—The Rev. Dr. Reese F. Alsop, formerly of Grace Church, 
Philadelphia, who accepted a cali to St. Ann’s Churcb, 
Brooklyn, preached his first sermon to his new charge’last 
Sunday morning. A very large congregation was present. 
Dr. Alsop preached on the doubt of Thomas and the simi- 
larity between it and the spirit of unbelief in the present day. 

—Dr. J. R. Kerr is to preach the annual sermon before the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society of New York in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, May 9. The annual meeting 
will be held the next day. 

—Christ Street Chapel, Philadelphia, having been freed 
from debt, was consecrated by Bishop Stevens, April 27. 

—At the annual meeting of the Methodist Bishops, to be 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., May 13, ten out of the thirteen are 
expected to be present. 

—The Rev. George P. Mains, of Brooklyn, who has been 
acting for the last year as agent of the Brooklyn Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, and has recently been elected President 
of Chattanooga University in Tennessee, will assume the 
duties of the office in September. He was graduated at 
Wesleyan University in 1870, and then entered the ministry 
in the New York East Conference. 

—The New York City Mission makes a favorable report 
for April. There are six churches open day and night, with 
reading-rooms, gymnasiums, etc. Sixty-one Gospel services 
were held, with an aggregate attendance of 9,001 persons ; 
1,105 volumes were loaned from the People’s Libraries; and 
279,temperance pledges were obtained. Thetwenty-five mis- 
sionary visitors and nurses of.the women’s branch have been 
very active in relieving the sick and suffering. 

—The Second Reformed Church of Jersey City has con- 
solidated with the First Church. 

—A successful miesion has been established by the Janes 
Methodist Church of Brooklyn, in Evergreen Avenue, on 
the edge of a section of the city that is rapidly growing. 

—A farewell reception and testimonial was given last 
week Wednesday to the Rev. F. H. Kerfoot, the retiring 
pastor of the Strong Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 

—A novel and interesting spectacle was witnessed at the 
South Third Street Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, the 
other day, when a young evangelist, the Rev. G. W. Gil- 
more, was ordained and on the same occasion married to 
Miss Emily Lake, who will accompany him in his educa- 
tional and missionary journey to Corea. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Orange, 
N. J., will erect a handsome building at a cost ef $30,000, of 
which more than half has already been raised. 

—A church of the body known as the Disciples has just 
been organized in Rochester, N. Y. 

—A German Lutheran church has been organized at Le 
Roy, N. Y., by the Rey. William Rommell, who will act as 
pastor for the present. 

—Work on the Church of St. John the Evangelist, at First 
Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New York City, of which the 
Rev. J. J. Flood is rector, is to be pushed forward with 
vigor this spring. 

—The Baptist Year-Book for 1886 shows that there are, 
North and South, 28,953 regular Baptist churches, an in- 
crease of 354. The number of ordained ministers is 16,191, 
a loss of 487. The number of baptisms reported is 135,840, 
100 more than in the previous year. The number of church 
members is 2,572,238, a gain of 64,485. The amount raised 
for pastors’ salaries and church expenses was $4,924,553. 
The missionary contributions aggregated $709,163; for 
educational purposes, $112,260. The Sunday-schools 
number 12,550, with 858,969 scholars. 

THE WBST. 

—The relations of the Rey. William H. Prestley, pastor 
for ten years of the Decatur (Ill.) Presbyterian Church, with 
his congregation have just been considered by the Spring- 
field Presbytery, which has refused to dissolve the pastoral 
relations, as is desired by a minority of his church. 

—At the April meeting of the Congregational Clun of 
Minnesota in St. Paul, the topic of the day, ‘‘ The Relations 
of Capital and Labor,’ was discussed in several carefully 
prepared papers. 

—The Rev. D. E. Millard, of the Christian Church in Bel- 
den, Mich., is to read a paper on the question of union be- 
tween the Christians and the Free-Will Baptists at the 
yearly meeting of the latter at Paw Paw, June 2. 

—The sessions of the Presbyterian Women’s Board of 
Missions at Indianapolis, Ind., last week were specially in- 
teresting. Indiana reported 486 subscribers to foreign 
missions, 446 to woman’s work, 279 to children’s work, 
and total collections of $9,257.26. Illinois reported 483 
churches, 48,000 members, and 350 auxiliary societies, with 
a total amount of collections for missionary purposes 





amounting to $28,444.66, Similar reports were read from 
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Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Minnes®ta, Nebraska, and Wiscon 
sin. 

—Ground was broken in Louisville, Ky., on April 27, by 
the Rev. Dr. Lockwood, of the First Baptist Church, for the 
construction of the fine new edifice to be erected at once. 

—The Chicago “ Inter-Ocean”’ gives the following as the 
programme of the Rev. Sam Jones for the summer: Balti 
more, May 2 to 23; Indianapolis, June 1 to 20; St. Panl, 
June 23 to 27; Lansing, Mich., Jane 29 to July 4; Concord, 
Mass., July 5; Chautanqua, July 7 to 11; in Missouri, July 
15 to 25; Loveland, Ohio, August 7; Toledo, September 5 
to 19; Toronto, Can., October 3 to 24. 

—At St. Mark's Church in Chicago, a collection was taken 
on Easter Sunday morning which nearly effaced the debt 
under which the church has been laboring. 

—Dr. Gladden, pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Columbus, Ohio, holds every year services during Lent, 
preaching three times during the week and two afternoon 
vespers. The audiences have been large this year, with in- 
creasing interest to the close. As a result, forty-one are to 
unite with the church May 2, thirty-four on confession and 
seven by letter. 

—The Church of Our Most Merciful Saviour in Louisville, 
Ky., has, the ‘‘ Courier-Journal ’’ says, a cooking school, a 
sewing school, a reading room, and a smoking room. 

—The dedication services at the Church of the Redeemer, 
Chicago, took place Sunday evening. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—H. E, Thygerson, of Bangor Seminary, is called to the church 
in Pittston, Me. 

—J. H. Jones, of Andover, accepts a ca'l to Norridgewock, Me. 

—W. H. Forbes, of Nebraska, accepts a call to Lee, N. H. 

—R. M. Burr, of Lee, N. H , accepts a call to Gilmanton. 

—George E. Hill has resigned the pastorate at Pittsfield, N. H. 

—H. A. Stimson, of Worcester, Mass., is unanimously called 
to be the successor of Dr. C. L. Goodell, in the Pine Street Church 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

—Theodore Adgate Leite, of Longmeadow, Mass , died April 
28, aged seventy-two. 

—J. E. Wildey, of Meredith, Mass., accepts a call to Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

—J. P. Coyle, of Morrtsania, N. Y., has recefved a call to North 
Adams, Mass. 

—E. L, Clark, who has supplied the church at Southampton, 
Mass., for eight years, retires on account of il! health. 

—George W. Phillips, of Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., 
has finally accepted the call from Rutland, Vt. 

—N. M. Learned, of the Union Church of Hookset, N. H., has 
resigned. 

~—-Thomas M. Davies, of Bridgeton, Me., has resigned, and ac- 
cepts a call to Easton. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—T. G. Rodger will soon be installed at New Haven, Conn. 

—David Murdock retires from the pastorate of the Second 
Church at Peekskill, N. Y. 

~—L D. Calkin is released from his services at South Salem, 
Conn. 

—A. K. Harsha, a Princeton graduate, was ordained and 
installed at Roslyn, L. I., April 26. 

—T. P. Sawin, of Melford, Mass., accepts a call to Troy, N.Y. 

—vharles A. Little, of Danville, Ill., has received a call to 
Englewood. 

—A. 8. Vaughan‘ assumes charge of the new church at Rich 
land, N. J. 

BAPTIST, 

—George F. Babbitt, recently pastor of the Universalist society 
in Malden, was crdained asa Baptist minister April 28. 

—dJd. 8. Kennard, of the Fourth Church, Chicago, preached bis 
farewell sermon April 25. He is to become an evangelist. 

—J. L. Watson, of Portland, Pa., accepts a call to the Holmes- 
burg church. 

—Benjamia B. Jackson has been ordained pastor of a church 
at Princeton, N. J. 

—S. W. Foljambe, seventeen years pastor at Malden, Mass., 
resigns on account of il! heailih. 

--C. 8. Lester takes charge of a St. Louis church. 

—Mr. Goucher, of Southwork. Mass., has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Charles Franklin Robertson, Bishop of [Missouri, died at St. 
Louis, April 50. 

—T. D. Martin, of Trinity Chapel, New York, has been called 
to act as assistaut at Christ Church, Tarrytown. 

—R. 8. Carlin, lately of Richmond _Hiil, N. Y., has been ap 
pointed assistant at Flushing, L. L 

—Dr. Harris, of St. George’s, Astoria, L. I., has resigned on 
account of his age. 

—Hevry A. Adams resigns the rectorship of St. James's 
Church, Great Barrington, Mass., and will become assistant 
rector in Bishop Doane’s church, Albany. N. Y. 

—J. B. Trevitt, of Hightstown, N. J., goes to Troy, N. Y. 

—Lindsay Parker assumed charge of St. Peter’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, last Sunday. 

—Arthur W. Eaton has been called to Chestnut Bill, near 
Boston. 

—J. H. H. DeMille, of the Church of ‘the Good Shepherd, 
Rochester, N. ¥., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—The First Unitarian Society at South Abington, Mass., has 
given a call to C. W. Duncan, of Cambridge. 

—Tbomas C. Easton, D. D., was installed as pastor of the First 
Reformed Church, Newark, N. J., on April 29. 

—Nathaniel Lever, Jr., of the Unitarian church of Sciutate, 
Mich , has resigned. 

—A. N. Alcott, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has received a call to 
the Universalist church at Elgin, Il. 

—The Rev. Miss Chapin, of Unity Church, Oak Park, 'Ill., will 
be installed as pastor of the parish May 7. 

—H. Brownscombe, for forty-five years a Methodist preacher, 
died at Wilkesbarre, April 29. 

—G. W. Anderson, a well-known preacher of the Methodist: 
Episcopal Church South, died at Winchester, Va., April 29. 

—W. C. Smith, of the Methodist Church, died lately at Frank- 
fort, Ind. 

—J. W. Lock was installed as pastor of the German Evangell- 
cal Church on Sehermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, last Sunday. 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY OF TO-DAY.’ 


The present condition of philosophical teaching in 
America presents many peculiar characteristics, all of 
which are more or less the signs of a transition period 
in the development of thought. One of the most 
marked of these characteristics is the devotion of 
students of speculative philosophy, more or less advanced 
in the profession, to the practical, scientific side of their 
subject. They even begin to study blology ; they dis- 
sect, use the microscope, and record the activities of life 
in all forms, however lowly. Naturally, this somewhat 
sudden adoption of a physiological standpoint {s not 
always very cleurly expressed, and still lees frequently 
is its scope and intent distinctly understood. The move- 
ment is evidently largely affected by the law of supply 
and demand. There isa demand for such instruction ; 
what more natural than that the professor whore branch 
is most closely allied to this should undertake it? It 
seems to be taken for granted that it is the professor of 
philosophy who is best fitted to expound and represent 
the new movement. This position is by no means 
evident. If that professor is a man whose training has 
never been scientific in its direction, if observation and 
accuracy have been subordinated to dialectic skill and 
comprehensive speculation, the scientific aspect of a 
physiological psychology taught by him seems much fn 
danger of being neglected. Could not the physiologist, 
especially one with a broad psychologic interest, do the 
work better? Isit not true, as M. Ribot says in the 
volume before us, that ‘‘talent in metaphysics bears an 
inverse ratio to talent in psychology ; that henceforth, 
apart from some rare geniuses who combine the two 
perhaps, the psychologist should renounce metaphysics, 
and the metaphysiclan psychology ” ? 

Some such statement as the above seemed necessary 
to explain the appearance of this American translation 
of aconvenient history of the physiological movement 
in psychology, whore home isin Germany. It is intro- 
duced by a preface by Dr. McCosh, and comes as a con- 
tribution to psychological literature from Princeton 
College. This alone is a pecullar fact. It seems 
rather difficult to reconcile the adherence to notions 
which belong more particularly to the Scotch school of 
thinkers with a desire to further the influence of a 
science which has been called ‘‘a psychology without a 
soul.” The real explanation of this apparent anoma!y 
lies in the fact that Dr. McCosh (and, as was noted, he 
does not stand alone) does not assimilate, but simply 
adapts, the new psychology ; it does not enter into the 
flesh and blood of the already existing modes of thought ; 
it isa mere appendix added onto the rest. It is nota 
regeneration of the man, due toa new system of dieting, 
exercising, and living, but simply a new hat ora new 
coat put on because it has been found out that this, too, 
belongs to the complete outfit of a nineteenth century 
philosopher. 

From this point of view the most important thing to 
say about the present edition of M. Ribot’s book is to 
give an account of the circumstances in which it appears 
and a review of this peculiar preface from the pen of 
Dr. McCosh. Dr. McCosh finds it worth while to 
lay special stress on the fact that the senses alone 
cannot furnish vs our total mental experlence: there 
are such things as feelings, emotions, memories, which 
we do notseeor hear. He also thinks that the dis- 
covery of the distincilon between sensation and percep- 
tion, between memory and the imagination, etc., is more 
{mportant than any discovery yet made by the observa- 
tion of the brain. ‘‘ There can be, therefore, a psychol- 
ogy constructed out of the data supplied by self-con- 
sciousness.” ‘‘Itis by self-consciousness that, in the 
firat instance and in the last instance, and throughout, we 
know the actings of the mind.” “A skillful analyst 
could construct a psychology out of Shakespeare, or 
out of the Hebrew and Greek songsters.” It would seem, 
then, that there are several psychologies, all perhaps of 
equal value, or perhaps all the same thing from different 
points of view. Self consciousness is the instrument of 
diseovery and the method of the science. But Dr. 
McCosh’s preface has two sections, and we must look at 
the second. ‘* Without the bodily senses we could have 
no knowledge of anything external to the mind, and, as 
far as we can see, even our mental experiences would be 
yery limited.” ‘Every thought and every emotion has 
an influence on the cells of the gray matter at the periph- 
ery of the brain, and this may be diffused through the 
whole frame to promote or injure the health. Not only 
so, but, as substances are known by their acts, we may 
know more of mind than we can do by mere self-inspec- 
tion, by its action on the cerebro-spinal mass.” Apart 
from Dr. McCosh’s peculiar physiology, and his belief 
that “all truth will land us in mysteries,” it is concelv- 





1 German Psychology of To day: The Empirical School. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated by J. M. Baldwin, with a preface by James 
MeCosh,D.D, (New York ; Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





able that an ingenious dialecticlan could make out that 
these two positions are perfectly compatible ; but if we go 
a little deeper, and ask whether the spirit which prom pts 
the one position is at all allied to the spirit which prompts 
the other, all reconciliation seems impossible. We can- 
not study these psycho-physical phenomena and, when 
we meet with facts suggesting a change of base in our 
former view of mind, say that that belongs to physfol- 
ogy ; but when we meet with facts which harmonize with 
our old position, say that the new psychology has really 
taught us nothing new. 

But it would be wrong not to give some account of 
the contents of M. Ribot’s book. M. Ribot’s own 
position is simply this. All facts, no matter from what 
source they come (for the division of the sciences {s 
artificial), which bear on the mental organism are to be 
received and eventually to find their place in a sclence 
of man. He wants a psychology as distinctly scientific 
as modern chemistry or physics ; it will not be a psy- 
chology, but the Paychology ; its methods will be, above 
all, experimentation wherever possible, observation and 
analysis elsewhere. It isa science in its infancy ; but its 
future is bright ; it isan advance step in the evolution 
of thought. 

In Herbert the beginnings of this scientific spirit were 
clearly visible. But he started with a very cumbrous 
metaphysical assumption, and insisted on applying ma 
thematics to data which were accurate only in his own 
imagination. But apart from his great suggestiveness 
and influence over many eminent scholars, his position 
is but of historical interest. A special feature of his 
influence was the direction of an anthropological 
psychology, which has since his day been one of the 
most fruitful fields of psychological research. Lotze 
forms the dividing line between the now and the old. 
Beginning his career as a physiologist, he was after 
wards led by the overpowering comprehensiveness of 
his intellect to expound a system. It is mainly in 
his earlier works that his importance as a physiological 
psychologist lies. Fechner, starting from the experiments 
on the sensations of the brain made by E. H. Weber, was 
the first to formulate a science of psycho-physics, and 
to attempt the foundation of a law of relation between 
matter and mind, between stimulus and sensation, on an 
experimental basis. This work has aroused a host of 
criticlamsand objections, and at present seems to need a 
radical remodeling. In Wundt the movement found 
an able interpreter. He has made himself the repre 
sentative of the new psychology, and has written the 
only book which makes an attempt to cover the whole 
field. A specially interesting series of experiments are 
those upon the duration of psychic acts, and to these 
M. Ribot devotes a separate chapter. His expositions 
are everywhere clear and convenient. He has made it 
possible for a large public to follow a most interesting 
psychological development ; and deserves the thanks of 
all psychologists for his devotion to so useful a tas‘. 
Mr. Baldwin deserves credit for further enlarging the 
circle of readers by his English translation. Unfortu- 
nately, the translation leaves much to be desired ; it 
lacks aecuracy and smoothness, and at times shows a 
woeful ignorance of the matter in hand. 





SCHUYLER’S AMERICAN DIPLOMACY.’ 


An experience during seventeen years in the consular 
and diplomatic service has made Mr. Schuy'er familiar 
with his topic, and has enabled him to introduce numer- 
ous incidents by way of illustration, which one who mere- 
ly searched the records would be long in finding. The 
general interest which attaches to the history of diplo- 
matic life, as to a fairy tale, and the unoccupled fleld of 
American diplomatic literature,are also in his favor. 
Add to these a clear style, aod it would be surprising 
indeed if Mr. Schuyler’s book were not interesting. It 
is instructive also, and may be read with profit by the 
greater number of American citizens, who are frequently 
called upon to decide what the foreign policy of the 
government shall be, whether “ brilliant” or otherwise. 
The title of the book, however, is misleading. A work 
upon American diplomacy and the furtherance of com- 
merce, which says not a word either upon the happy 
relations of the United States with Japan or upon the 
part which the United States has taken with other na- 
tions in regard to an American inter-oceanic canal, can 
hardly lay claim to completeness ; while in a work upon 
American diplomacy it is surprising to find nothing con- 
cerning American diplomatic efforts in the lines of extra- 
dition, naturalization, and arbitration, and nothing con- 
cerning diplomatic relations with South American 
countries, except in connection with the rivers Amazon 
and Plate. The topics which the work really treats are 
found in the sub-titles to the two parts into which 
the book is divided: ‘‘Our Consular and Diplomatic 
Service” and ‘* American Diplomatic Efforts to Protect 
Commerce and Navigation.” Thete two sub-titles cover 
the subject matter, except the last chapter, upon Com- 





1 American Diplomacy and the Furtherance of Commerce, By 
Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D,, LL.D. (New York ; Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1886.) 





mercial Treaties, which is placed in Part II., but which 
properly forms 4 separate part in {tself. The whole {s 
made up of two series of lectures, the first given at Cor- 
nell and Johns Hopkins Universities in the year 1884-5, 
and the second given at Cornell University in the 
year 1885-6. 

Part IL. treats of the constitution of the Department of 
State, the consular service, and the dipiomatic service. 
The duties and privileges of officials, from the Secretary 
of State down to diplomatic attach¢s and consular clerks, 
are defined, with statements in regard to the salarles of 
chief officials, and other matter which one would expect 
to find in accurse of unt{versity lectures. But these 
definitions are not all. Changes proposed from time to 
time in the consular and diplomatic service are discussed 
broadly, with quotations to the point from standard 
authoritfes in international law, and with illustrations 
from American diplomatic history. Upon the question 
of a uniform for American ministers at European capt- 
tals, the author presents several incidents and arguments 
likely to startle the traditional plain American who may 
suppose that down through the century American min- 
isters abroad have been wearing the immortal black 
clothes of Franklin. Mr. Schuyler says: “It is now 
well known that this was not owing to any simplicity 
on the part of Franklin, but merely that on a certain 
occasion his presence was so much desired at court, 
when he had no clothes in which he considered {t fit to 
appear, that he was requested to come in whatever he 
happened to be wearing atthe moment.” Agatn: ‘The 
objection to plain evening dress is not its simplicity, but 
because, being the on!y persons, as a general rule, at any 
court ceremony in evening dress, except the walters and 
servants, our representatives are unpleasantly conspicu- 
ous.” And again, of one of our representatives in Bel- 
gium : ‘Although he wore civillan dress on his first 
appearance as Minister at Brussels, he subsequently ob- 
tained a commission as Major General of Militia in Min- 
nesota, which allowed him to appearin unfform.” Of 
the resolution passed by Congress {n 1867 forbidding 
diplomatic officials of the United States to wear “ any 
uniform or official costume not previously authorized by 
Congress,” Mr. Schuyler says: ‘' Although the wording 
of the resolution is ambiguous, and might be held to 
prevent a minister’s wearing any clothes at all, he appears 
in ordinary evening dress, unless, having been a military 
or naval officer, he wear the uniform prescribed for his 
rank... . The resolution, in potnt of fact, does not 
accomplish what was intended by it—to prevent the wear- 
ing of court dress in London, almost the only place 
where it {s worn; for court dress is neither a ‘ uniform’ 
nor an ‘ official costume.’’’ Mr. Schuyler does not in- 
form his readers in regard to the nature of this English 
court dress to which Congress had such an antipathy in 
1867. 

Part II. treats of some achievements {n promoting 
freedom and protection to commerce, in which Amert- 
can diplomacy has taken a leading part. Among these 
are the suppression of the piratical Barbary powers, ex- 
emption from sound dues in the Baltic, free navigation 
of rivers, exemption of vessels from search, establish- 
ment of rights to fisheries, and neutral rights. 

The last chapter in the book, upon Commercial 
Treaties, reviews the recent treaties of the United 
States with Mexico, the Hawatian Islands, and Spain, 
and takes the ground that the United States must depart 
from its former policy, and make special commercial 
treaties with the various countries. The danger, how- 
ever, of such a new policy is pointed out in the possible 
disturbances of our relations with those countries to 
which the United States has agreed by treaty to grant 
the privileges given to the most favored nation. 

That Mr. Schuyler did not enlarge the scope of his 
work to include the remaining topics in American diplo- 
matic history is to be regretted. Since the excellent 
work of Trescott appeared in 1827, covering the history 
of American diplomacy during the administrations of 
Washington and John Adams, nothing of ncte upon the 
subject has been written until the series of lecture-essays 
by Mr. Schuyler. From lack of diplomatic literature 
the American people are not well informed concerning 
their relations with other nations, and have come to 
regard these relations, in many instances, as of little 
importance. Mr. Schuyler shows that the United States 
does not exercise a world influence equal to that to which 
its commercial and moral greatness makes ft justly 
entitled, partly because it has not a diplomatic service 
commanding the respect of nations. To secure and 
retain such a service in this country requires a continued 
exercise of intelligent public opinion. There is need of 
a history of American diplomacy. Mr. Schuyler’s book 
gives much information ; but it is not nearly complete, 
and does not supply the need. 





—“ Mr, Browning’s Great Puzzle” is the title of a study by 
John Esten Cooke, in ‘‘ The Critic” of April 14, of the sin- 
gular poem, ‘‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” 
Mr, Cooke is inclined to think the poem an allegorical one, 
and that in it Mr. Browning describes the drift of the age; 
the Dark Tower, “blind as the fool’s heart,” being, in his 
opinion, “ the Tower of Unfaith,” 
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The Wreckers: a Social Study. By George T. Dowling. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) We hardly know 
whether to consider the tendency of moralists to write 
povels and novelists to write morals a healthful one or the 
reverse. Does it indicate that life is growing more serious, 
or less 80? that the entertainers are growing more instruct- 
ive, or the instructors more entertaining ? that we are less 
satisfied with mere intellectual enjoyment without some- 
thing more valuable intermingled with it, or that we are 
less inclined to intellectual seriousness unless it is mixed 
in a palatable and appetizing draught? Taking up this 
‘+ gocial study” in this questioning mood, we find in it no 
answer to our question. Indeed, we find in it very little to 
justify its descriptive title. There is a little labor question 
interjected into the story ; but the story does not turn upon 
it; the labor question might all be taken out, and the story 
would be uninjared by the abstraction ; the drama might just 
as well have occurred in a country where there was no labor 
question. We should rather sub-title it ‘A Dramatic Ro- 
mance.’ It indeed trenches on the melodramatic ; comparing 
it with dramas, it resembles one of Dion Boucicault’s Irish 
plays. It is full of incident, its conversation is bright, if not 
absolutely witty, and its situations are effective in spite of 
teing somewhat artificial. Its Irish hero and his Dutch friend 
are effective bits of character-drawing ; its Italian villain is 
more conventional; the other characters are ‘‘supports,’’ 
and are not marked by any characteristic individuality, 
except perhaps Mrs. De Camp. In execution the story shows 
power, but not training; it will not point a moral, teach a 
lesson, nor even to any great extent inspire a purpose, but it 
will while away an evening, and leave the reader with a 
tenderer feeling toward his Samaritan neighbors. 


Without Blemish. To-day's Problem. By Mre. J. H. Walworth. 
(New York : Cassell & Company.) Like ‘‘ The Wreckers,” 
this is nota “study” or a ‘problem ;’’ it is just a story, 
nothing more or less. It is true that the scene is laid in the 
South, and effective use is made of the prejudice or antipa- 
thy or sentiment—call it what you will—which exists every- 
where between different races, But this is used simply for 
dramatic purposes; and the story surrenders itself to the 
race sentiment in making it clear at last that Olga has not a 
drop of negro blood in her veins ; and it is quite certain that 
ifshe had been what Mrs. Stanhope thought her to be, 
neither would Eustis have thonugut of marrying her, nor 
would any one in the book, nor out of the book, including 
the authoress and the reader, have considered such a mar- 
riage a thing to be thought of. If this is the study of any 
‘‘ problem,” it is the problem of mixed marriages ; and If it 
suggests any solution, it is that when persons of two races 
fall in love with each other, it should be finally discovered 
that they are not of different racer, in which case they may 
marry and live happily ever after. Laying aside, however, 
all notion that this book is a discussion, or a consideration, 
or even adramatic treatment, of ‘‘ to-day’s problem,” and 
regarding it simply in the light of a novel, we count it a de- 
cidedly good one. Life on a Southern plantation, with the 
changes introduced by the war and emancipation, is very 
well sketched in pictures which are both pleasant and real- 
istic ; and the characters are unconventional, though their 
individuality is not very strongly marked. The chief merit 
of the story lies in the ingenuity with which a dramatic plot 
is developed, and of the perfectly natural mistake which, in 
the case of the two orphan waifs, ‘‘ mixes those children up,’’ 
putting the Anglo-Saxon for the mulatto, and the mulatto 
for the Anglo-Saxon. The interest in the story is not merely 
sustained, but is increased, until the climax is reached inthe 
tragedy to Ginia, and in the revelation which lifts the self- 
assumed burden from Olga’s shoulders. For readers who 
like a novel whose interest lies in entangled situations, which 
are disentangled before the ‘ finis,”” we can recommend 
“ Without B'emish’’ as an original conception, quite un- 
conventionally and skillfully worked out in a series of fn- 
genious and dramatic situations. 


The Dutch School of Painting. By Henry Havard. Trans- 
lated by G. Powell. (New York : Cassell & Co.) An admira- 
ble addition to the “‘ Fine Art Library ’’ is this latest volume 
of the series, which, in a clear ard interesting manner, sets 
forth the rise and development of the Dutch school of paint- 
ing, from its origin in the imitative works of those artiste 
who drew their inspiration from foreign sources until the 
time when, Holland having won her independence, Dutch 
art henceforth owed its inspiration, its methods, and its 
style to Its own surroundings alone. Through the various 
periods of transition, and through the time of Rembrandt— 
to whom the author gives twenty pages or more of careful 
consideration—through the periods of historical and portrait 
painters, of the landscape and marine painters, of the still 
fe painters, the reader is led pleasantly, and with the 
closing chapter is brought to a consideration of the decline, 
when, ‘after a period of marvelous splendor, and the cre- 
ation of styles of painting unknown before, after the prc- 
duction of a series of incomparable masterpieces,’’ came 
the beginning of the inevitable falliag away, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It was the day of 
small masters. The brilliancy of the early days faded into 
obscurity, and “invention, the most important factor in 
independent art, had almost disappeared.” Of the condition 
of Dutch painting at the present time the author says, hope- 
fully, that the artists admit their defects, but that they are 
on the right track, and that it is reasonable to expect that 
the coming generation will remedy the want of intellectual 
force and exactness of technical skill ; and these two princi- 
pal qualities being attained, in addition to accurate knowl- 
edge and !ncessant observation of nature, a regeneration may 
be brought about, and the way prepared for a new “ Golden 
Age of Dutch art.” The book is an admirable specimen of 
presswork, and is brightened with a large number of illus 
trations and outline sketches, 


Ginn & Co.,of Boston, have printed in conventent pamphlet 
form a lecture by Thomas Davidson, M.A.,on The Place of 
Art in Education. The lecture was read before the American 
Social Science Association, at Saratoga, on the 8th of 
September, 1885, and the publishers have done a benefaction 
in thus giving this lecture tothe people at large. For if 
every family in the land could only read it, and become im- 
bued with its spirit, the education of children would in many 
ways be superior to its present condition, as regards the 
question of art study. It isastrong plea forthe study of 
the beautiful in every-day life, and is (juite in the line of the 
recent articles in ‘‘The Century,’ by Dr. Waldstein, on 
‘* The Leason of Greek Art.’”” Wecommend the lecture here- 
with to all who are interested in the larger and broader 
questions of education in the present day, 


Lost Israel Found ; or, The Promises made to Abraham, to 
Israel, and to Jacob, all Fw filled in the Anglo-Saxon Race. By 
E. D. Ingersoll. (Kansas Publishing House.) The purpose 
of this little pamphlet is described in its title-page. We 
confess very frankly that we have never taken any very 
great interest in the various scholastic expeditions to find 
the lost tribes of Israel, and do not much care whether the 
Anglo-Saxon race is identical with the lost tribes or not. To 
those who are interested in this curious speculation we 
judge that this little volume will put them in possession ia 
a short compass of the views of the advocates of the doc- 
trine implied ip its title. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Outlines of Medieval and Modern History, by Mr. P. V. N. 
Myers (Boston: Ginn & Co.), is a continuation of the 
author’s previous work onancient history. It is constructed 
on a novel and excellent idea, that of grouping events 
according to the laws of historic development rather than 
by reigns or dynasties. In condensed form, and yet in read- 
able style, it gives a broad and thoughtful view of the 
world’s history from the Dark Ages to the present time. An 
illustration of its methods is seen in the last chapter, which 
characterizes the present era as the age of material progress, 
the industrial age, and recognizes as important factors of 
the time such subjects as the Labor Problem and Socialism. 
——tThe second part of Gray’s Botannical Text-Book is 
Physiological Botany, by Professor G. L. Goodale, of Har- 
vard College (New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.). 
A casual examination of the book discloses the fact that it 
contains much material never before brought in complete 
form before the American student. Such is the matter 
relating to the structure of protoplasm and its relations to 
gravitation, The work of the latest German scientists 
has been carefully investigated, and in great measure the 
German method bas been followed. ——/orgotten Meanings is 
the title of a little handbook in which are called to mind the 
original meaning and use of many words whose early sig- 
nification has been generally lost sight of. Thus, to give 
one or two illustrations, the word ‘‘ awkward ”’ is, by deriva- 
tion, “ left-handed ;’’ the word ‘‘ aghast ’’ describes terror 
such as one feels who sees a ghost ; the word ‘‘ nincompoop”’ 
is, the editor tells us, a corruption of the phrase non compos 
mentis; and the word ‘ bogus,’’ he asserts, comes from 
Borghese, a rascal who swindled many people in this 
country by counterfeit bills ——Other handbooks lately 
published in the neat little series brought out by Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston, are Mr. 8, A. Bent’s Hints on Language, 
which is full of sensib!e and practical suggestions, to be 
used in connection with the teaching of sight reading and 
writing in school, and an American edition of Horace 
Grant’s Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, which pro- 
vides both instruction and amusement for childrea too 
young to learn to read and write, but just at that age when 
intelligent curiosity about the things around them may be 
aroused and guided.—Two professors of the Randolph- 
Macon College, Virginia, Messrs. W. W. Smith and R. E, 
Blackwell, have prepared a Parallel Syntax Chart of Latin, 
Greek, French, English, and German, based on logical 
analysis. The object is, in the words of the compilers, to 
furnish ‘‘a common mold into which the syntactical facts of 
all languages can be cast,’’ and to solve the problem, as far 
as possible, ‘‘to enumerate generically and to classify all 
the movements possible to the universal human mind, all 
the kinds of thought, feeling, and volition which man 
may entertain.” (Boston: Ginn & Co.)——A new 
grammar designed for pupils who have already received 
some elementary instruction in the subject is Grammar and 
Composition, by E. O. Lyte (New York: D. Appleton «& Co.). 
Its special features seem to be the clearing away of unneces- 
sary distinctions and forms, the constant use of the induc- 
tive method of reasoning, and simplicity in the forms for 
analysis and parsing.—— First Steps in Latin, by R. F. Leigh- 
ton (Boston: Ginn & Co.), furnishes a complete course of 
study in that language for one year. In the arrangement 
and division of his work the author differs very materially 
from any book on the subject with which we are acquainted. 
He holds that if Latin is to maintain its present bigh place 
in our courses of study it must offer something more than 
dry grammatical drill; and that to useit as an introduc- 
tion to the treasures of Roman literature and art it must be 
taught no longer as a dead, but as a living, language. His 
method of treatment is decidedly interesting, and instructors 
in Latin would do well to examine it closely.——Mr. J. W, 
Shoemaker, lately President of the National School of Elo- 
eution and Oratory, who has had much experience in train- 
ing speakers, has prepared a volume on Practical Hlocution 
for use in colleges and schools or by private students, 
Many selections are included.——In the Hssentials of Hlocu- 
tion, by Mr. Alfred Ayres (New York : Funk & Wagnalls), the 
doctrine is laid down that ‘‘ he that understands and appre- 
ciates his author will instinctively know what tone to read 
him in; a knowledge of gutturals and basilars, of pitches 





and whispers, will help him not a whit,”’ The complicated 
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— an 
machinery of the old-fashioned school of elocutionists is 
effectively ridiculed, and the advice given is sensible and 
capable of being followed by intelligent persons.—A very 


convenient and well-arranged Primer of English History is 
published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. It has 
several maps, gives a clear, strong outline of the salient 
points in the subject, and is excellently adapted for the 
purpose of review to those using larger histories such as 
Green's. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—The well-known publishers, Messrs, \. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., of this city, have removed to No. 38 West Twenty-third 
Street. 

—The poems of Minna Caroline Smith have been collected 
and published in a handsome little volume by Cupples, 
Upbam & Co., Boston. 

—Harper & Brothers have in press a new work by the 
Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York. The title is ‘‘ Joseph the Prime Minister.”’ 

—A shilling edition of Thackeray’s works is being brought 
out in London. It is said that the advance orders for the 
first volume of the edition amount to 50,000 copies. 

—The annual meeting of the German Shakespeare 
Society, Goethe Society, and the German Authors’ Asso- 
clation took place at Weimar last Saturday and Sunday. 

—Mr. James R. Osgood has sailed for London, where he 
will represent the well-known publishing house of Harper 
& Brothers. His departure was signalized by a compli- 
mentary dinner at Parker’s, in Boston. 

—A little book by Mr. Ivan Pantin, entitled ‘‘ Thoughts,”’ 
is to be published by Cupples, Upham & Co. The title is 
characteristic of the work, which embodies the author’s 
philosophy of life in a ser‘es of epigrammatic reflections. 

—We have received the April volume of Mr. Oscar Fay 
Adams’s ‘“‘Through the Year with the Poets’”’ (Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co.), which shows the same skill in selection 
and the same literary taste that have been seen in the pre- 
vious volumes. 

—‘*Pablic Opinion,” of Washington, D. C., is to publish 
in {ts issue of May 5a hundred and fifty short opinions from 
the eminent clergymen of the country, of all denominations, 
on the vital question, ‘‘ What is the Proper Relation of the 
Pulpit to the Labor Problem *” 

—The oration by Phillips Brooks, D D., and the poem by 
Robert Grant, delivered at the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the Boston Latin School, which is the oldest 
school in the country, have been printed in book form by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

—Mr. George Bancroft’s article in the ‘“‘ New Princeton 
Review’ on the Seventh Petition of the Lord’s Prayer will 
excite much attention, although the Revisers and others may 
not agree with him in his interpretation. But the article 
is none the less a significant literary fact. 

—Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who has written so much on 
Egyptology, and s0 well, has just sent to the editor of 
‘* Harper's Magazine” a very interesting historical sketch 
describing the exploration at Zoan (Tanis). It will appear 
in an early number of the Monthly, quite elaborately illus- 
trated. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes sailed for England on the 
‘“*Cepbalonia”’ on Thursday morning last, accompanied by 
his daughter, Mrs, Sargent. It is more than ha!f a centary 
since Dr. Holmes was in England, but he has many warm 
personal friends there, as well as thousands of admirers of 
his works, 

—Dr. A. J. F. Behrends has prepared a volume containing 
the substance of his recent lectures, as well as new matter, 
relating to the labor problem and the position of the Chris- 
tian Church in reference to it. The book will be entitled 
‘* Socialism and Christianity,’’ and will be published at once 
by Baker & Taylor, of this city. 

—‘* What is Theosopby ?”’ is the title of a simply written 
little volume by a Fellow of the Theosophical Society, 
apparently intended for the instruction of children in that 
mysterious cult. It is a curious mixture of the highest 
ethical and moral principles with the most absolute assump- 
tion of facts. (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.) 

—Meesrs. Roberts Bros. are about to issue an American 
edition of Lord Ronald Gower’s ‘‘ The Last Days of Marie 
Antoinette,’’ and also a new volume of Ba!zac’s novels, An 
interesting announcement by the same firm is a story enti 
tled ‘‘Golden Mediocrity,”” by Eugnie Hamerton, wife of 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the English author. 

—For some years Mr. Eimund F. Graves, the curator of 
the print department in the British Museum, has been at 
work on an adequate revision of Bryan's “ Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers.’’ The first volume has now been 
completed. The English edition is published by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons, and the American, Mcssrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. have just ready to send out. 

—Mr. J. A. Mitchell’s little book which Messrs. Holt have 
in press promises to be as popular as any serles of drawings 
ever executed by the owner of “Life.” According to the 
author, ‘‘ The Romance of the Moon”? is written to supply 
the long-felt need of a sentimental history of this orb, 
which has so much to do with sentimentality. The illustra- 
tions are printed in color, and present amusing portraits of 
all the heavenly bodies, and under very unusual conditions. 

—The “ Vest Pocket’ edition, just brought out by the 
Appletons, of Mr. O. B. Bunce’s clever little work, 
‘*Don’t,”? promises, from present sales, to add several 
thousands to the copies already sold since its issuance. In 
all, 144,000 copies of the little book have been sold, 74,000 
of which were disposed of in America, while the balance 
were sold in England and the Continent. And to these 


figures must still be added the sales of the German trans- 
lation. The writing of the little work was suggested to its 
author in June, 1883, on a train, while reading an editoria) 
in the New York “‘ Evening Post”? treating of ‘ Books on 
Deportment.”” 
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[Any sudscrider sending an inguiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter, The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicadle.} 





Will you tell me how the passage, “ Whoso confesseth and for- 
saketh his sins,” etc., is to be acted upon in a case like this: A 
falsehood has been told which injures no one but the teller; 
according to the verse above quoted, must confession be made 
to the person to whom the untruth was uttered as well as to 
God, or to God alone? I have every reason to believe that re 
pentance for the sin is deep and sincere, and thst a determina- 
tion to watch more closely in the future has been formed, but 
there is a nervous shrinking from making confession to the per- 
gon to whom the untruth was thoughtlessly addressed. 

A Constant READER. 

Confession is a relative, not an absolute, duty ; itis not an 
end, but a means to an end. Confession of a sin to God is 
always a duty; confession of sin to our fellows may or may 
not be one. No absolute rule can be laid down, only the 
general principle that when one has been wronged, confes- 
sion is ordinarily a part of the reparation that 1s due to him. 
There may be, however, and frequently are, cases in which 
confession would do more harm than good. We cannot, of 
course, jadge whether the case which you describe is such a 
one or not. 

I understand that in the original Hebrew manuscript of Gene- 
sis the words “ nephesh chayah” occur ten times in what is in- 
cluded in our first nine chapters of that book. When referring 
to man it is translated “living soul,’ but when connected with 
the lower orders of creation it is variously translated ; as **liv- 
ing creature” in verses 21 and 24 of chapteri. Would you be 
so kind as to tell me whether this is so or not? A. E. J. 

The phrase occurs ten times in Gen. i.-ix., viz.: 1., 20, 21, 
24, 30; il., 7, 19; ix., 10, 12, 15, 16, Only ii., 7, refers to man, 
uuless ix., 16, includes man in the category “living creat- 
ure.” It is aleo true that it is translated * living soul” 
when referring to man; elsewhere, variously ; usually “ liv- 
ing creature,’’ butin the margin “living soul.”” We suppose 
our correspondent is in doubt either as to the text or the 
rendering. We know of no variation either in manuscript 
or verse as to this phrase. As to the difference in transla- 
tion, ‘‘nephesh chayah’’ in both cases signifies the prin- 
ciple of life, Lut a difference in origin is clearly repre- 
sented ; in the case of mao it. originates from the direct 
action of God, in the case of the animal the representation 
is that God’s agency is mediate through natural forces, 
Hence we should say the difference in rendering is justified. 


some years ago you published{a notice of catalogue of Sunday- 
school library books, which had been carefully selected and 
generally approved. Would you, through the columns of your 
valuable paper, kindly say where such catalogue can be 
obtained? By so doing you will confer a great favor on 

Your contant and loving READER. 

HaMitTon, Ont. 

A Detroit correspondent asks a similar question. 

A catalogue, such as is desired, is published by the Unita- 
rian Association ; itis free from denominational bias, but, 
while it is an excellent selection of general books, of course 
it does not contain such as might be desired for distinctively 
religious instruction in evangelical faith. A very useful 
catalogue was prepared in 1881 by the Rev. L. T. Chamber- 
lain, D.D., at that time the pastor of the Broadway Con- 
gregational Church of Norwich, Conn., and it is quite 
possible that a copy could be obtained by addressing the 
Sunday-school Superintendent of that church. A catalogue 
has also been prepared of the Lending Library of the Mon- 
day Class of Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Frank Foxcroft, 
through whose efforts this library was established, writes us 
that she has a few of these catalogues, which she will be glad 
to forward, as long as her supply holds out, on the receipt of 
stamp. In 1882 a list was prepared by The Christian Union, 
but the copy of that issue is out of print. 


Will you kindly help me ina perplexing question? Why do 
Coristians say “for Jesus's sake” or “for Christ’s sake” when 
they pray! ‘the thought has been growing with me that the 
phrase ts a direct reflection upon the character of God. Itseems 
to carry with it the thought that God the Father is a stern, 
avenging God, never helptul and mercifal except for Jesus’s 
sake. Is it the right way to pray?’ or does it give children a 
wrong impression of our heavenly Father? The name of Jesus 
Christ is to my mind suggestive of all that is tender, beautiful, 
and lovable. Heis the friend and leving helper. While the 
name _of God, or even, in a less degree, of our heavenly Father, 
brings an impression of distance, power, and grandeur; but he 
helps, or is merciful, only “ for Jesus's sake."’ Is not this unjust 
and untrue? And how ought we pray with reference to this 
thought? A SUBSCRIBER. 

It certainly is not true that God is a ‘stern, aveng- 
ing God, never helpful and merciful excepi tor Jesus's 
gake.”” Jesus Christ is the one in and throngh and by 
whom tke love of God is not only manifested to, but 
wrought out, in human life—the comforting of the sorrow- 
ing and the saving of the sinful. ‘‘For Jesus’s sake’’ is, 
under the New Testament, exactly equivalent to “ for thy 
great name's sake,’’ or “‘for thy mercy’s sake,’’ under the 
Old Testament. We ask God to bear our prayer, not that 
our own selfish ends may be accomplished, but that the 
great work of saving, redeeming, and uplifting humanity 
wrought out through Christ, and ir which we also ought to 
be doing our part, may be the better accomplished. 


1. Please tell me whose dictionary is considered the best for 
pronunciation. Which is used, Webster or Worcester, in Har- 
ward and Yale? 2. I desire to know something of the Congre- 
gational church. Will you kindly give me the principal points 

f their belief ? 

1. Worcester is regarded in New England and in literary 
circles as a better authority im pronunciation than Webster ; 
Webster, we think, surpasses Worcester in definitions, 





Worcester is in use at Harvard and Webster at Yale, In 
the country generally Webster is much more largely in use. 
2. The fundamental principle of the Congregational church 
is that any body of Christians have a right to unite for 
Christian work and worship, and that such an organization 
is a Christian charch, is independent of all control by any 
other organization, and all its members possess equal execu- 
tive authority. The Congregational churches of New 
England are divided doctrinally into ‘‘ Evangelica]” and 
‘‘Liberel ;’’ the latter are Unitarian and Universalist in 
their belief; the belief of the former does not differ from 
that of other evangelical churches. There is no ecclesiasti- 
cal union or fellowship between these two classes of Con- 
gregational churches, but each has its own associations or 
conferences of churches, in which the churches counsel 
with one another, though these bodies exercise no ecclesi- 
astical control or authority over the local organizations. 


I have lately put up a private telephone to connect my house 
with that of my daughter, forty-five rods away. Will you 
please inform me if there is any lightuing arrester that can be 
attached to obviate danger from lightning, or tell me what to do 
in the case? No battery to telephone. rs mS 

An expert in such matters says: If J. F. P. has light- 
ning-rods on both houses, he can attach a wire to the rods 
and run it very near the telephone wire, leaving a space 
sufficient to insert a thin knife-blade. This will offer 
so little resistance that the electricity that may pass 
upon the wire will be carried off to the rods, Bat he must 
be sure that the rods have a thorough ground connection. 
If it is necessary to use the telephone during a thunder- 
storm, have a piece of heavy glass on the floor to stand 
upon, and use only one hand, letting the other one hang at 
the side. You will readily see that this is to prevent a circuit 
being formed, of which the body would bea part. If the 
telephone is never used during a storm, the wires from the 
rods can be so arranged that they can be connected or 
detached at pleasure. Another essential is that the rods 
have no glass or other insulators. 


Referring to a subject previously discussed in this column, 
& correspondent writes : 


To these considering the question of a cheap and nutritious 
diet, permit me to recommend home-made cracked wheat, 
cooked and served like oatmeal. With it, even in the absence of 
meat, a breakfast may be furnished upon which a laboring man 
can work. With some, at least, it is very acceptable at the tea- 
table. Wherever flouring is done, the best of wheat may be had 
cleaned and ready for the hopper at two cents per pound, or 
less. It is very easily cracked in the old pepper or coffee mills 
which are usuaily found in our houses. 


We find the bymn which W. H. M. inquired for some weeks 
ago in the Wesley “Collection of Hymns.’ It is as fol- 
lows : 

“O my God, what must I do? 
Thou alone the way must show ; 
Thou canst save me in this hour : 
I have neither will nor power. 
God, if over all thou art, 
Greater than my sinful heart, 
All thy power on me be shown. 
Take away the heart of stone. 


“Take away my darling sin, 
Make me willing to be clean ; 
Make me willing to receive 
All thy goodness waits to give; 
Force me, Lord, with all to part ; 
Tear these idols from my heart ; 
Now thy love almighty show, 
Make even me a creature new. 


* Jesus, mighty to renew, 
Work in me to will and do; 
Turn my nature's rapid tide ; 
Stem the torrent of my pride; 
Stop the whirlwind of my will ; 
Speak, and bid the sun stand still ; 
Now thy love almighty show, 
Make even me a creature new. 


“ Arm of God, thy strength put on; 
Bow the heavens, and come down; 
All my unbelief o’erthrow ; 

Lay th’ aspiring mountain low; 
Conquer thy worst foe in me ; 
Get thyself the victory ; 

Save the vilest of the race ; 
Force me to be saved by grace.” 


In reading the number for April 15 I saw the request by 
‘*M. H. 8.’ for information respecting the poem called 
“The Queen’s Maries.’’ It is an old ballad, and I do not 
think the author is known. It may be found in Scott's 
‘* Border Minstrelsy,’’ and in other collections of ballads, 
There is also a copy of it in ‘Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly,’ Volume 16, Number 6, for December, 1883. The 
verse your correspondent gives— 

“ Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The night she'll have but three : 
There was Mary Seton and Mary Beaton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me '’— 
is not the first verse, but is near the end of the peem. 
H, L, 8 

In reprinting the poem called forby a correspondent, “ Pain's 
furnace heat about me quivers,” you state that in the collection 
where you found it the name of the author is not given. I have 


it in several collections, in each of which it is attributed to 
“ Julius Sturm.” B. 


Your articles in The Christian Union on the Labor Problem 
have been read with interest. I desire to obtain a copy of the 
Constitution of the Knights of Labor, Can you give me informa- 
tion as to where one can be had? 

Futon, Kan 

We do not know where you can obtain any fuller re 
port of the Constitution of the Knights of Labor than ia 


the article on that organization in The Christian Union, 


Possibly a note containing postage stamps, and addressed 
to T. V. Powderly, Scranton, Pa., might bring you one, 


Being much interested just now in the Labor Problem, and 
especially our wage system, I take the liberty to ask you where 
I can find something of true worth pointing toward the solution 
of this question, E.C. P. 

We have several times published lists of books for exami- 
nation by students. No one book solves the question, which, 
indeed, can only be solved by a process of evolution. If we 
were to give a list of publications we should furnish you 
with a library. If you will indicate what particular aspect 
of the labor problem you want to study, we will try and 
indicate the volumes valuable for that purpose. 


Can you inform me as to what denomination (orthodox or 
other) James M. Whiton, Ph.D., author of “ Beyond the Shad- 
ow,” belongs? I am much interested in his “* Evolution of Reve - 
lation.” Cc. C. H. 


Dr. Whiton is a Congregationalist, pastor of the Trinity 
Church, East 177th Street, New York. 


Many years since I cut from a newspaper a brief poem entitled 
“ Resignation,” accredited to Paul Fleming, 1609. Two stanzas 
only were given. Ata later date I found the same poem under 
the title ““ To Myself,’ but with an additional stanza. Can any 
one tell me where to find this poem in its original form and with 
its original title? I wish there were some written or unwritten 
law by which the mutilation of an author's work should be pro- 
hibited ; whether it be good or bad, let It stand to his credit or 
discredit. L. W. i. 
RESIGNATION. 
By Pav Fiemtine, 1609. 
Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful : 
Be still! 
What God hath ordered must be right ; 
Then find in it thine own delight, 
My will. 


Why should’st thou fill to-day with sorrow, 
About to-morrow, 
My heart! 
One watches all with care most true ; 
Doubt not that He will give thee, too, 
Thy part 
Third stanza, under heading “ To Myself :" 
Only be steudfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest ; 
Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For all his creatures—so for thee— 
The best. 
Can some one tell me where the following lines can be found, 
and who js their author ? 
‘Is it true, O Christ in heaven, 
That the highest suffer most ? 
That the strongest wander farthest, 
And most hopelessly are lost ? 
That the mark of rank in nations 
Is capacity for pain ? 
That the anguish of the singer 
Makes the sweetness of the strain.” E. E. L. 
Can you inform me whether there isa mercantile letter-writer, 
besides Anderson’s, published in the United States? I would 
like to find one containing a good number of business letters, 
such as would be in good form among business men in this coun- 
try at the present day. N E.B. 
There are, we believe, several books of the kind, published 
by such firms as De Witt, Fitzgerald, etc., in this city, and 
in the various compendiums, self-instructors, etc. But for 
practical aid in acquiring facility in letter-writing, we know 
of nothing better than the one you mention. The same 
firm (Appletons) have lately printed a little book called 
‘* The Correspondent,’’ by J. W. Davidson, which is useful 
and sensible. It does not, however, give sample letters, 


How old was Lyman Beecher, the father of Henry Ward 
Beecher, when he died? and what year did he die? 
Born October 12, 1775 ; died January 10, 1863, 
The following illustration, from Chaucer, of the Old Eng- 
lish use of ‘‘ hext’’ for highest is sent us by W. L. W.: 
“ For the first apple and the hext 
Which groweth unto you next 
Hath three virtues notable,” 








Since the Government began, in 1851, to sell stamped 
envelopes, there has been a steady increase in the amount 
required each year, until the Government has for several 
years been selling more envelopes than all other pro- 
ducers combined. Last year 279,000,000 stamped enve- 
lopes, worth $5,773,000, were sold. With every letting 
the size of the contract increases, and the price of enve- 
lopes is reduced. Envelopes which in 1869 cost $4.50 
per thousand can now be sold for $1.80 per thousand, 
and the extra lettor size that then cost $6jare now sold 
for $2.40. 


The chartering of vessels by German firms for the 
purpose of hawking German products in Mediterranean 
ports has caused a revival of the project to utilize the 
‘‘Great Eastern” for similar purposes in British inter. 
ests. As at present arranged, the ‘‘ Great Eastern” will 
be one of the objects of interest at Liverpool on the 
occasion of the coming exhibition in that city, after 
which she will be taken to Bermuda to be used as a 
coal transport. 





A Cartersville (Ga.) dog named Joo has, it is alleged, 
been known to seize an ear of corn, carry it toa rat-hole, 
shell off a few kernels, back off out of sight, and then 
pounce upon the rat thus enticed to destruction, 
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THE TOAD AS A SINGER. 


The humble toad, with his dingy, 
warty skin, sluggish movements, and 
generally unattractive appearance, was 
for a long time doomed to calumny and 
persecution. Writers maligned him and 
boys persecuted him. Some observing 
poet brightened his life a little by noting 
the jewel in his head, his lively and 
beautiful eye. Later, since painstaking 
naturalists have studied his habits and 
described him as a most industrious 
destroyer of noxtous insects, he has been 
given the freedom of the garden and lawn, 
where he amply pays fcr the protection 
which his acquaintances among men now 
gladly give him. 

It is not generally known to the public 
that he has no mean vocal powers. His 
song {s fully equal in melody and sur- 
passes in power that of his cousin, the 
frog, to whom his ehrill but not un- 
pleasant notes have been usually credited. 
He begins his music in spring, shortly 
after the ‘‘peepers” have sung their 
opening chorus. It consists of a prolonged, 
rather monotonous, but not unmusical 
trill on a high key, which resembles some 
what the shorter, well-known note of the 
treetoad, so called ; treefrog, or, to be more 
exact, hyla is the proper name of the 
latter. There is but slight difference in 
the pitch of the song of individual toads 


When about to perform, he first inflates |... 


the skin or membrane beneath his chin 
until it is distended like a large bubble, 
and then, elevating bis head, sends forth 
his inviting cry, usually responded to by 
some near or distant fellow. 

The sound, which is mostly heard in 
the evening, penetrates to a long distance. 
It is heard most frequently about mating 
time in spring, although occasionally 
throughout the summer, especially before 
rain. The margin of a shallow pond is 
the most favorable locality to find these 
performers. The writer recently saw 
dozens of them swimming about, singing, 
challenging, sporting, and quarreling ina 
little pool on a warm evening, and spent 
a pleasant half-hour in watching their 
clumsy frolics.—[ Exchange. 








PICTURESQUE CAVES IN SOUTH- 
ERN OREGON, 


The new discovery is a multiplicity of 
grotesque and fantastic-looking objects 
of nature’s fashioning. Persons of lively 
imaginations can, out of the scenery, make 
perfect in their minds almost any arche 
type, and many different parts of many 
different animals. The numerous cham- 
bers and many narrow passages, with dif. 
ferent shaped, fashioned, and molded 
scenery, are surprising and astonishing. A 
man can go through what is discovered, 
and does go through it; the wriier has 
gone through part of the discovery, but he 
believes that no one person who does go 
through it has a mind large enough to take 
in and hold all that is to be seen in that 
arcadian formation. If lamps with large, 
brilliant burning flames to emanate 
streams of light on the surroundings were 
placed there, the sights would be dazzling. 
The snowy white and wax-colored stalac- 
tite and incrustations that cover the sides 
cannot be reproduced in pictures, The 
wax-colored and vitreous stalactite pen- 
dants hanging from the lower extremity 
reflect flashes of the light, and when the 
burning candles are held still the visitors 
behold the appearance of innumerable 
splendors. 

Incrustations on the bottom of some 
of the chambers include patches of imi 
tation hoarfrost, which is so hard and 
sharp that it makes prints in the boot 
soles; but its glistening in the candle 
light is like a body of newly fallen snow 
when the early sunbeams strike it in the 
morning air. There are im{tation sponges 
that look soft and velvety, but are hard 
and sharp to the touch of the hand ; imt- 
tation coral and coral fringes of very 
beautiful shapes and colors; a body of 
stalagmite resembling the snow-clad 
Mount Hood, and the ghostchamber that 





\ 


came near scaring the life out of the cave 
man when he discovered it. 
Before entering into the big chamber, 


there is overhead a vertical aperture that 
seers to run up the distance of thirty 
feet, and all the way it seems to have the 
same diameter. A strong current of air 
spins through, and visitors have to take 
extra care of their lights or they may lose 
them. The big chamber is well named. 
It is aspacious underground room, being 
364 feet long, fifty feet wide, its vaulted 
roof rising to a height of from fifty to 
seventy-five feet, and its size imposing to 
the beholder. Its sides and roof consist 
of rock differing from any other cave 
chamber that the writer has seen; enor- 
mous bowlders cover the bottom, and 
on the shelly sides bunches of gravel 
are sticking that contain vartously colored 
pebble stones.—[Grant’s Pass Circular. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Memoirs of General W. T. 
Sherman. 


New edition, revised, and with Additions. With 
nomerous Maps and Portraits. Two vols., 
8v<, cloth. Price, $5. 


This edition of General Sherman’s memoirs has 
nm thoroughly revised, and contains two new 
chapters and timportant appendices. Fifteen maps 
and several portraits, not given in the first edition, 
enrich the present issue. The portraits consist of 
engravings on ateel of Generals Sherman, Thomas, 
Schofield, and McPherson, and a phototy ps group of 
corps commanders. The new chapter at the end of 
the work, entitled “ After the War,” throws light on 
recent controversies in regard to President Johnson's 
= in wishing to send General Grant to Mexic». 
he appendices contain numerous letters from army 
commanders bearing upon events of the war. 
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Aliette (La Morte. 


A NOVEL. From the French of Octave Fevit- 
LET, author of “The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man,” ete., etc, 12mo, paper cover, 
50 cents ; half bound, 75 cents. 


La Morte, which we publish under the name of 

Aliette, has been the great success of the season in 
nee, fifty thousand coples having been sold 

within a few weeks of publication. It is a novel 
es, upon certain vital questions of the hour, 
especially as regards the radical results of the differ- 
ences between religious and + gnostic training. 

“M. Feuillet has made a very, strong hit in La 
Morte.”—{London Saturday Review. 

“Merit of a most unusual kind.”—{London Athe 
neum. 


Teacher's Hand-Book of 
Psychology. 


On the Basis of the “Outlines of Psychol. 
ogy.” By James Suity, M.A., Examiner of 
the Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The present volume is based on the writer’s 
larger work, ‘The Outlines of Psychology.’ By 
considerably reducing and simplifying the state 
ment of scientific principles there presented, and 
expanding the practical applications to the art of 
Education, he hopes he may have succeeded in sat 
isfying an increasingly felt want among teachers; 
viz., of an exposition of the elements of Mental 
Science in their bearing on the work of training 
and developing the minds of the young.’’—[Preface. 











For sale by all Booksellers ; or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, NEw York. 





“NEW MUSIC FOR 


MEMORIAL DAY! 


HYMN OF PEACE (Soprano Solo 
and Quartette). W. H. Callcott. 5c. 


STILL REMEMBERED (Quartette), 
C. M. Cartright. 8c. 


COMRADES, SLEEP! SOFTLY 
SLEEP! (Quartette for male voices), 
Leslie, 10c. 


HEROES BELOVED (Mixed Quar- 
tette), Collin Coe. 6c. 


HONOR TO THE NATION'S 
DEAD! (Mixed Quartette), Collin Coe. 6c. 


WKH GATHER HERE WITH 
ak aaa (Male Quartette), Collin 


ONE FLAG, ONE COUNTRY 
seth, (8olo and Chorus), arr. by M. C. J. 


- 





THE FLAG THEY LOVED s0 
WELL, Herbert Leslie. 10c. (Duett for 
Soprano and Alto, with Chorus for Mixed 
Voices). 


DITSON & COMPANY, 


Boston New York and Philadelphia. 


Dr... CUYLER'S BOOKS. 


GOD'S LIGHT ON DARK CLOUDS; 


Or, Words of Sympathy and Cheer 
for the Bereaved. Square, limp, 


Mr. SPURGEON ON Dr. CuYLer.—* For sentences 
that strike and stick, gems that fm gee and glow, 
and thoughts that thrill, commend us to our Amer. 
ican friend.” 

The Empty Crib. With Words 

of Consolation for Bereaved Par- 

$1.09 


“A real gem; the outpouring of a stricken par- 
ent’s sorrows into the very bosom of the Saviour.’’ 
—(Christian Advocate. 

From the Nile to Norway and 
Homeward. Illustrated........ $1.50 
Thought Hives. With Portrait... 1.50 

Pointed Papers for the Christian 
DMs cabcacncecknvans poe Serre - 1.50 


The Cedar Christian. 18mo..... 1 
Stray Arrows. 18mo.......... 
Lafayette Avenue Church.... 1 





*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


By Canon Farrar. 


A few weeks ago, when CANON FARRAR 
was in this country, tens of thousands of 


people paid as much as one dollar each to 
hear a single lecture delivered by him, and 
were well pleased with what they got for 
their money. Several of the most important 
of those lectures and addresses with other 
papers are now published by Jonn B. ALDEN, 
of New York, and can now be had in a very 
handsome cloth-bound volume, for the price 
of 40 cents. Some of the lectures are also 
published separately in his Llzevir Library, 
in which form the lecture on Dante sells for 
3 cents ; on Temperance, 2 cents; on Ideals 
of Nations, 2 cents; Thoughts on America, 
3 cents. The millions of intelligent people 
who admire Canon Farrar, and who were 
not able to hear him lecture, will be de- 
lighted to find his brilliant, scholarly, and 
eloquent thoughts placed in this handsome 
form within their reach. The publisher’s 
illustrated catalogue, 132 pages, is sent to 
any address on receipt of 4 cents; or con- 
densed catalogue free. JoHN B. ALDEN, 
Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


The Andover Review for May. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. J. H. W. Stueken- 
berg, D.D. 
THe Lire oF Wiiitiam LLoyp Garrison. Truman 
M. Post, D.D. 
A Sturpy Caristian. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., D.D. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF RELIGIOUS REFORM IN ITALY. 
Iil. The Catholic Reformation of the Church. 
William Chauncy Langdon, D.D. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 
Is the Orthodox Pulpit Orthodox ? 
The Inconsistency of the Liberal Opposition to 
Home Rule. 
The Centralization of Labor. 
John B. Gough : The Master of Dramatic Elo- 
quence. 





BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 
The Battle of Halule, %1 B.C. Frofessor Haupt. 


Thirty-five cents; $4 a year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston; 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 





A Daughter of Fle 


A NOVEL. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 12mo. 1. 


“The story is strong and wholesome, and its 
execution perfect. It is areal delight to happen 
upon so strong a tale as ‘A Daughter of Fife.’” 
—(Hartford Evening Post. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Auci 4d 
pS ent an of fam one ig “Ba embrac 
Soulp Architecture, Send 10cents 
for and 

catalogue aes of over 7-000 sub. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO.,, 








338 Washington St., Boston, Macs. 


Choice’ New Books. 


A NEW DEPARTTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. To all girls who are‘left to 
face the question, “What can I do to support 
myself?’ this little book is most lovingly dedi 
cated. Itis a thoroughly fascinating as welias 
suggestive story. 12mo, filustrated, cloth. Price, 
75 cents. 

IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By E. 8S. Brooxs. A 
Story Study of Knickerbocker New York, contain 
ing twenty four drawings by W. T. Smedley. It 
not only rightsup the name and fame of Jacob 
Leisler, the very firat “ people’s Governor” in 
America, but it also deals with the beginnings of 
self-government by the people and in republican 
representation. 12mo, illustrat.d, cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

APRIL. Threuch the Vear with the Poets 
Edited by Oscar FAY ADAMS. The fifth volume of 
the series furnishes its share of that “richest 
treat to expectant readers” of which the earlier 
numbers gave promise. 16mo, vellum cloth. Price, 
75 cents. 

THE BROWNING BOYS. A fascinating story 
of the growth of two boys who set out on thet 
birthday to be helpful at home. By Pansy. 16mo 
cloth. Price, 6 cents. 


THE NEW PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY 


.60| volumes, 16mo, cloth. Price, $5 net. 
50 


NEW EDITIONS. 
In Elegant New Binding. 

THE ONLY WAY OUT. A temperance story. 
By Mrs. JENNIE F. WILLING. It shows that there ts 
but one sure way out of the darkness into which 
we are plunged by earthly trials and crosses, and 


that is an earnest faith in and reliance upon 
Christ. 12mo, 882 pp. Price, $1.50 


-| GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwinyett Cretus. A 


story of earnest and successful effort. i2mo, 463 
pp,, eloth. Price, $1.50. 


MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 
DWINNELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of relig 
fon. 1-/mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price, $1. 0. 


Any wi lume sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. Lothrop & Co., 


The Captainot the Jauizarigs 
By James M. Ludlow. 12mo, $1.50, 


“<The Captain of the Janizaries’ is an uncom- 
monly interesting romance. The color and spirit 
of the era in which the story is laid are skill” 
fully presented ; the plot is cleverly constructed 
and is full of dramatic force and intensity. while 
the leading historical persons of the story are 
drawn with marked power and vividness,” 
—{Boston Saturday Evening Gazetta. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


HAVE REMOVED 


(FROM BROADWAY AND 20th ST.) TO 


38 WEST 23d STREET, 
SOUTH SIDE. 





The Newest and Best 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


FOR THIS YBRAR. 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


By Mesers LOWRY and DOANE. 


wt je Solty equal to any of their former popula 


This N E W Song Book embraces a number y 
features, and is gotten up on an entirely NEW 
in_a NEW shape, and ts printed from beautiful 
REN. Pe 7 . = — pacer. and wiil create 

rest in Serv 
coehaw sane, ng Service. It will be sold 
$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards. 
Cingle copy sent as soon as published, on receipt of 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 
AN EDITION IN AIKIN’s CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Floral Praise 


No. 4. 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FoR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Hvoserr P. Main. 





Price, @4 per 100 copies ; 5 cts. 
Yrevious issues furnished ose eee “eee 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


$1 Randolph "Street Chicag 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


If there is one thing of which Americans may justly 
be proud as an American art development, the produc- 
tions of which may be classed along with the best work 
of the same sort of any country or period, it is the work 
accomplished by the embrofderers of the ‘‘ Associated 
Artists” of this city, under the supervision of Mrs. Can- 
dace Wheeler, and chiefly according to the designs of 
Miss Dora Wheeler and Miss Rosina Emmett. For 
several years past the beautiful embroideries which are 
to be seen at the rooms of the Associated Artists in this 
city have won, not only high local fame, but have met 
with recognition, often of a very material character, 
throughout this country to its extreme limits, and have 
even crossed the Atlantic and given a hint to the habitués 
of London drawing-rooms that New York was not quite 
the barbaric Indian settlement which the average Eng- 
lish mind conjectures. Indeed, it {s an echo from these 
“ foreign shores” which even now calls us to speak of 
the work of these artists, for in the English ‘“‘ Magazine 
ef Art” for April is an appreciative article upon these 
American embroideries, by Mr. 8. R. Koehler, wherein 
he says: “‘The art of embroidery bas once more 
assumed the position which ft occuptfed in past centuries, 
of a branch of the fine arts, with aims of itsown. Nor 
has it been content to return to old examples, and to 
resume old ways of working ; it has also struck out 
boldly in a new direction which tallies with the general 
development of decoration, and aims at a higher intel 
lectual achievement.” Reading of the beautiful results 
attained by these “ painters with the needle,” one can 
sympathize with the writer's congratulatory note— 
“Evidently America is not quite the land of machinery 
and of machine work which it is reputed to be.” 

Within two or three years these remarkable embroi- 
deries have been introduced into many of the larger 
cities of the East and West, and we now understand 
that an effort will be made during the summer to bring 
them before the Euglish public, as Mrs. Wheeler is 
now in London. When the Lyceum Theater Company 
were in this country, a place which Miss Ellen Terry 
constantly visited with delight was the rooms of the 
Associated Artists, where her enthusiasm was unbounded 
concerning the superb textures and exquisite embrol 
deries there to be seen. And it is not unreasonable 
now to believe that an exhibition of these tapestries in 
London would meet with the hearty support of not 
only the artistic circle in which Miss Terry has influ- 
ence, but of the general public. to whom the beauty 
and absolute artistic value of these American embrol- 
deries cannot fail to appeal. 


Considerable space was recently given in the art col- 
umn of the New York ‘‘ Tribune” to the consideration 
of a Millet exhibition, the suggestion of which, we be- 
Meve, is to be credited wholly to the art critic of that 
journal. The circumstances which give rise to the sug- 
gestion, the feasibility of the plan, and the resources at 
hand, all work together to commend the execution of 
the plan, and we sincerely hope that it will be carried 
out. 

As to the reasons for holding the exhibition, they are, 
in the words of the gentleman referred to above, thus 
summarized : 

‘* A remarkabiefioan exhibition of Millet’s paintings can be 
organized in thiscity. The proceeds from such an exhibition 
should be sufficient to preserve for Millet’s widow the Barbi- 
zon cottage in which the artist lived and painted for twenty- 
seven years. Attention has already been called tothe fact that 
Madame Millet bas only a lease of this cottage, which will 
expire within a few months. The small Government pen- 
sion which she receives, and the earnings of her son, whois 
an artist, are barely sufficient for their support, and they 
have nothing to draw upon for the purchase of the house. 
As every reader of Sensier knows, Jean Francois Mil'et lived 
a life of poverty. He received the most trifling compensa- 
tion for his work for years, and yet his own work was his 
only resource. It is a pitiful story that Sensier tells of the 
straits te which this brave, kindly nature was reduced, a 
story little relieved by the marks of appreciation which came 
in Millet’s later life. His last years were passed in some de- 
gree of comfort, but he never received the worth of his work, 
and he was never able to accumulate money. Personally 
Millet was a man of prudent life and simple tastes, and it 
was through no fault of his that he was unable tomake 
sufficient provision for his famtly. And now the question 
comes whether his cottage at Barbizon, which has become 
famous wherever great art is recognized, shall be taken 
away from his widow, to pass into the hands of strangers 
or to be destroyed.”’ 

Tere is a special reason why we, as a nation, should 
take a leading interest in this uadertaking, for, to quote 
at length from the source already alluded to— 

“ This is something which concerns Americans. No little 
pride bas been taken in the thought tnat Americans were 
among the very first to appreciate Millet’s genins. The 
late W. M. Hunt was one of his early friends, one of the 
first to buy ais pictures and to call the attention of others, 
like Mr. Qaincy Suaw, to their sterling merits. Of recent 
years Americans have sought Millet’s works without regard 
to price. His paintings, sketches, studies, black and white 
drawings and pastele. haye found purchasers at figures 





which the artist never dreamed of. Millet’s ‘Sower,’ in 
the Vanderbilt gallery, is understood to have been bought 
for between $25,000 and $30,000, probably the highest price 
ever paid for one of Millet’s pictures, with the exception 
of the ‘Angelus.’ At the Morgan sale eleven pictures by 
Millet brought $54,575, an average of nearly $5,000 each. 
Less than $5,000 would preserve Millet’s home for his 
widow. The money paid for Millet’s pictures by Americans 
is to be counted by scores of thousands of dollars. The 
profits on these pictures have gone to dealers and middle- 
men. Millet himself received little. It would be only an 
act of justice for Millet’s American admirers to make such 
comparatively slight compensation as would be involved in 
the presentation of his home to his widow. 

“This can be done without circulating subscription lists, 
by holding a loan exhibition of Millet’s works, which would 
be a source of benefit and rare enjoyment to every lover of 
art. The purpose of such an exhibition should secure the 
co-operation of theowners of Millet’s paintings in this city. 
As to the place of exhibition, It seems probable that the 
Academy could be obtained in May, after the regular ex- 
hibition closes, although this would be late in the season. 
If the paintings by the ‘impressionists’ do not fill all ‘the 
galleries of the American Art Association, one gallery will 
be offered for this purpose withont charge. Possibly some 
other place may be suggested. The‘ Century ’ Company, or 
Messrs. Ticknor & Oo., would probably lend cuts from 
Sensier’s ‘ Life of Millet’ for the catalogue, and the Helio- 
type Printing Company, of Boston, offers to furnish any 
others without charge. A Boston ‘admirer of Millet’ 
warmly advocates such an exhibition, and possibly some 
pictures would be lent from that city. This would not be 
essential, however, if New York owners of Millets will con- 
sent to Jend their pictures. This exhibition should be 
opened before May 1, if possible. The sum needed for the 
purchase of Millet’s home is understood to be only about 
$4,000, and the receipts from admission and sales of cata- 
logues should certainly be sufficient for the purpose. 
Here is a chance for our emateurs to show an entirely un- 
selfish appreciation of art.’’ 


Although this suggestion of a Millet exhibition has 
met with considerable favor on all sides, we understand 
that there has as yet been no action taken in this city. 
At latest accounts Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston, 
had offered the plates of the pictures in Sensier’s ‘‘ Life 
of Millet” for use in the preparation of an illustrated 
catalogue. It is intimated that a Millet exh{bition may 
be held in Boston in any event, and steps have been 
taken already to learn the date at which Madame 
Millet’s lease of the Barbizon cottage expires, and to 
obtain further details. It is seldom that the public is 
appealed to for so worthy an object as this, and it is to 
be hoped that, ff the exhfbition shall come to pass, the 
success of it shall be immediate and great. 


A quartette of French artists and critics expressed 
their opinions of the American tariff last week at the 
time of the opening of the Salon. M. Bouguereau 
said : 

“ The tariff is abominable, but it is not the fault of the 
American artists. Americans come to Paris, and we teach 
them art as freely as we do our own countrymen, and yet a 
beavy tax is put upon French pictures imported into Amer- 
ica. The United States are, as a matter of course, the chief 
losers by that policy. They can never have art there 
until they have fine pictures to study from. Besides, there 
is no nationality in art. All pictures are judged irrespect- 
ive of the place whence they come.” 

“* How does it happen, then, that American artists do not 
win medals nor honorable mention *"’ 

“Because their works do not deserve them. This year 
not a single American has sent what I may call an ambi- 
tious work. Mosler, Bacon, Pierce, Harrison—all have sent 
comparatively unimportant pictures. Whenever an Amer- 
ican does work deserving of honorable mention, he will get 
it as quickly as a Frenchman.”’ 

**How does this year’s Salon compare in merit with that 
of last year ?”’ 

“Tt is better than the average. It grows better every 
year.” 


Carous Durlan eald : 


“Tt will have no effect. The tariff is detestable; but tbe 
Salon will not attempt to avenge France on American 
artists who come here to get education in art at the expense 
of the French Government in I’ Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts 
ot other art echools of Paris, and then compete for medals 
in the French Salon. It is ashame that this tax is levied ; 
but it wonld not be right to blame the artists for what is 
done by peopie having no interest in art.’’ 


M. Turquet, the Minister of Public Instruction, said : 


“It will have no effect on art in gencral beyond keeping 
good pictures out of America. It is an act of barbarism to 
tax art atall. Art is not like calico or hardware, that it 
sbould be taxed. It is not a business. Tax art! Tax the 
man who takes a Meissonierto America! Horrible. Art bas 
no country. It belongs to all the world. What folly it would 
be if I, as Minister, should say that no American should be 
allowed to have free instruction in art at the School of the 
Fine Arts! As there are so few fine paintings in America 
accessible to students there, the best American talent has 
to come to Europe to study, and most of your best artists 

remain here. While Bridgman, Hennessy,Mosler, Ser- 
geant, Bacon, and Harrison are at the head of American art, 
they live in France. Artists need to be where they can study 
fine pictures, and American art will Janguizh so long as 
politicians are allowed to interfere with its progress. No 


American artist here favors the tax. That protection can 
ever benefit art is absurd. It must originate in the artist, 
be born with him, but talent must be nurtured and devel- 
oped under the Influence of fine works.”’ 

‘ Will the tariff affect the treatment of American artist 
in the Salon ?”’ 

“Tt will a little, probably ; not so much, however, as 
regards the admission of their pictures, as where they are 
hung, and in awarding medals. No American artist stands 
much chance of winning a medal.”’ 








Readers’ Reference List of New ~ Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* ‘Restricted to Publications of the last three ‘tmouthe. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GEeReE ELICF AND HER HEROIVES. AStudy. By Abba 
oolson. With Portra't. Pp. x., 178. Crown 8vo, cloth, 61.25. 


soqern. Pa ee et: MIVIATER Ry the Rev. William M. 
Taylor, . LL.D, Author of * David, King of Israel.” * Peter the 
Apostle, t ” Paul the Missionary.” Pp: 22. 12mo, cloth, $1 6¢ 


A VICTORIOU® DEFEAT. A Romance. By Wolcott Balestier. 
Iustrated. Pp. 3. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


ECONOMIOS FOR THE PEOPLE. Reine Plain Talka on Eco 
nomics, — for Use in Rusinesa, In Schools, and in Women's 
Reading By R. R. Bowker. Pp. vi., 280. 16mo, cloth. 
(Just ready.) 


MA TAR hy) or, THE Bh NTAINS, A ie ore the Indian 


e Far Weat. . P. Dunn, Jr., MS. With a Map 
and Li iavmettona’ Pp. x., 784,’ 8v0, ornamental cloth, $3 75, 


THE is RAILW AYS AND THE REPUBLIC. By James F. Hud- 
Pp. iv., 490. S8vo. cloth, $2. 
EV ENTFUL ers IN BIRFLK HISTORY. By the Right 
Alfred Lee, D.D,. Bishop of the _— Episcopal 
Church yf aL Pp. 424. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
ATLA: A Story of the Lost, Etand. Ry Mra. J. Gregory Smith, 
Author of “ Dawn to Sunrise,” etc. Pp, 24. 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 
INDEX TO Gare PER’S MAGAZINE. Alphabetical. Analyti 
cal, an assified. Vola. o LXX. inclusive. Compiled’ by 
C.A. , Pp 784. Geo, thoth, $4; half calf, $6.25. 
4 MEMOIR OFMRS. EDWARD LIVINGSTON, With Lettera 
hitherto unpublished. By Louise Livingston Hunt. Pp. 182, 1zmo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
TWO ARRows : A Story A Red and Whit Will 
Stoddard, Author of “ The Talking Laaves; a ante conn 
Po. 2 240. 1émo, extra cloth, $1. In “ Harper’s Young People &e- 





MANU: AL TR AmNING. The Solution of Social and Industrial 

Problems. By _ arles H. Ham. Illustrated. Pp. xxii., 404. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 

IN THE GOLDEN pAVS S. A Novel. By EdnaLyall. Pp. vi,, 28. 
16mo, half cloth, 75 cen 

UPLAND fA MEA A A Posetguissings Chronicle. Ry 

ee Abbott, M.D. Pp. x. 398. mo, Ornamental cloth, 


Tan STUDENT'S MODERN EUROPE. A History of Modern 

~ My afd prepnn ae ot Constentinnple, 1453, to the Treaty of 
rlin, iy r xxx., 772% 12 

$1.4). In “ The Student’s Series.” = a ano, <toth, 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES, 


72. THE EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkle Collins.................. 25 
71. GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by John Anster, LL D.. 25 
70. AUNT RACHEL. By D Christie Murray... .............. 25 
69. THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. By Frederic Harrison........ 25 
68. DOOM. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P................... .. 25 
67. SEA-LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. By Captain George 


eee 


66. WITH THE KING AT ‘Ox FORD. ‘By the Rev. Alfred J. 
EER a «BNE s bob 5 ccecehod bec cSbURSSEING rb cebeseca dak 25 
65. TULIP PLACE. By Virginia W. Johnson.... ............ 25 
64. IN RBHALLOW WATERS. By Annie Armitt.. — 25 

63. OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited ved ‘Justin i 
MoCarthy, M.P.............. 25 

62. IRISH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH READERS. "By William 
CD vs ck acins poo a bec nobis biees vob 054%k%29% . 25 
61. HURRISH. By the Honorable Emily Lawless............. 25 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


cTs 
522. Damos. A Story of English Socialiam.. eee 20 
52. Werand ga Invasion. By Count Léon Tolstoi..._ 25 
520. feaive. Frank. L. > enema Toussaint. Translated 


m the Dutch by ys. Abeoers 


ae. Last Days 0 {the Consulate. From the French of M. Fau 
518 The "The Sjateey of Alias Grae.” Me WRG «oct 
517. ploy us. Geo! vastus Sala... 


Dangero 
516. Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter. "By Maber Collins. . 
S15. Griselda. A Novel 





514. Until the Day Brasks. = Emily Spender... 
518. Aunt Parker By B. L. Fi oes -. LAUED bodied lich Gh ash nin nwien 62 
512, What's Mine’s Mine. A No By George Macdonald 





511. A House Divided Against itself. By Mrs. Oliphant.............. 


The above works sent, carriage paid,to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
HARPER’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and § Bond Street, New York. 


MEBOIBS OF GENER GL WJ, SERNA, Nev ston 
nume 
traits. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. Price, $5. os - and F 
TEACHERS HAND-BOOK OF PSVYEHOLOGY, On t 
of the “* Outlines of Psychology” By eee 


~Ezpbeloer of the Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. 12mo, 
Price, $1.50. 


A E (La Morte). A Novel. From the French of Octa 
ver author of “The Romance of a Poor Young Man,” etc., ane. 
paper cever, 3) cents; half bound, 75 cents, 
80 SNP BALLA 8 OF THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE, 
agaitas Col and edited by Frank Moure. 18mo, cloth. 


COnett. vo ATIV VE LITERATCRE.” By Professor H. M. Pos 
re Prine’® ave a4 of “ The international Scientific Series.” 


THE ELEMENTS 0 me ~ LS, Volume Two, Ry Henry 

Lem wing ft —K4 M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, 

TA LES or ECCENTRIC LIFE, By William A. Hammond and 

12me, paper cover. Price, % cents. 

wy come for Avoiding Improprieties in Conduct and Com 
mon Errors of Speech. Vest-porket edition. With Ked Lines. 
Cloth flexible, gilt edges. Price, 3) cents. 

THE FELMERES. a 8. B, Elliott. New popular edition. 12mo 
paper. Price, © ce 


LOVE’s entre. A Revel. ay Miss Laurence Alma Tadema 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 8. 


TH NS. A Novel. By # F.K “ jan,” 
Af MEP : by Roary eenan, author of “ Trajan, 





A CONVENTIONA HEMIAN,. A Novel 
i PONE! Heh ovel. By Edmund Pen 
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AUTOGRAPHS. 


On a day in the year 1840 there calls at 
a fishmonger’s shop in Old Hungerford 
Market, kept by a Yarmouth man named 
Jay, a friend. vimself from Yarmouth, no 
fishmonger, but a connoisseur and col- 
lector of autographs—with, moreover, a 
sick son, for whom he desired to buy 
soles. He buys his soles, and they are 
wrapped for him in a Jarge, atiff sheet of 
paper, torn from a folio volume that 
stands at Jay’s elbow on the dresser, and 
with that the connofsseur goes home, and, 
unwiapping the soles, delivers them to 
the cook, when, there on the large stiff 
sheet of paper, his well-trained eye catches 
the signatures of Godolphin, Sunderland, 
Ashley, Lauderdale. The wrapping of 
the soles is a sheet of the victualing 
charges for prisoners in the Tower, in the 
reign of James II., and the signatures are 
those of his ministers. Any other man 
must have given some sign, have gone off 
to tell somebody : not so the connoisseur, 
but he takes his hat and stick, and, whis- 
tling a bit, walks back stsaight into Jay’s 
shop, the shop of his fellow-townsman, 
and he buys a whiting, and he says: 
‘That's pretty good paper of yours, Jay,” 
says he; and Jay says, ‘‘ Yes, it is, but 
plaguy stiff,” wrapping the whiting in 
another great sheet of the follo, and adds, 
““T’ve got a good bit of it, too; I gotit 
from Somerset House.” The connols- 
seur’s heart gives a great leap, but, the 
hero of a hundred bargains, he remains 
cool and asks the price of cod. ‘‘Five- 
pence,” returns Jay; ‘“‘they advertised 
ten tons of waste paper, and I cffered 
seven pounds a ton, which they took, d’ye 
see? And I’ve got three ton of it in the 
stables, and the other seven they keep till 
I want it.” ‘All like this ?” asks the con- 
nolsseur, faint with expectancy. ‘‘ Pretty 
much,” replies Jay ; ‘‘ all odds and ends,” 
The connoisseur goes home, with whiting, 
with cod, with mackerel, with skate, with 
parcels of every kind of figh for his poor fan. 
ciful sick son, and, moreover, with a great 
bundle of these precious papers from Som- 
erset House, handed over to him carelessly 
by his fellow townsman Jay, who knows 
his friend’s little weakness for rubbish 
and fragments, and obliging)y sends round 
to the stables for an srmful for him. And, 
safe at home, the connoisseur casts the 
fish on the floor, and uncreases the papers, 
and his head swims as he looks on ac- 
counts of the Exchequcr Office signed by 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., wardrobe 
accounts of Queen Anne, and dividend 
receipts signed by Pope, Newton, Dry- 
den, and Wren. He is obliged to throw 
up the window for air, as in hia armful 
he discovers secret service accounts 
marked with the E. G. of Nell Gwynne, 
a treatise oa the eucharist in the boy{fsh 
hand of Edward VI, and a disquisition 
on the Order of the Garter in the scholar- 
ly writing of Elizabeth. The Govern. 
ment, {n disposing by tender of their old 
papers to Jay, the fishmonger, have dils- 
posed of memorials of those whom, if the 
country has not most reason to be proud 
of, has at Jeast most reason to remember. 
—[The Corrhill Magazine. 


LINGERING SUPERSTITIONS. 


The Denver ‘‘ Tribune” says: ‘All 
the people of Nueva Laredo, in Northern 
Mexico, have not yet advanced far 
enough into the light of civilization to 
discard the belief in the power of witch- 
craft. A few days ago two men and 
& woman were arrested in that town 
charged with witchcraft. A man who 
had been ill with rheumatism employed 
the two wizards and the witch to cure 
him by beating drums in his house and 
by applying their hands to his body. 
He recovered, and told of the benefit he 
derived from their enchantment, and the 
offenders were arested. 

** lt does not appear that the authorities 
of the town, in making the a: rest, believed 
the people possessed the power of witch- 
«taft, but on'y tual they were practicing a 
pretended art whercby they obtained 
legally a livelihood. But ft fs undoubt- 











‘edly true of not only Mexico, but also of 
the United States, that many persons still 
believe in a power of enchantment akin 
to that supposed to have been practiced by 
witches in the days of the Puritan Fathers. 
This lingering belief among people of even 
the most advanced civilization shows their 
connection with the lower orders of man- 
kind. 

‘“‘The savage who believes in a spirit 
which inhabits a stone or a tree, and who 
thinks that therefore the inanimate object 
possesses some supernatural power, differs 
very little, if at all, in that particular 
belief from the men and women of our 
day who believe that the wearing of a so- 
called charm upon their persons -will pro- 
tect them from disease. Yet there are 
hundreds and thousands of such people in 
this highly enlightened and civilized 
country of the United States. They can- 


not explain their belief, and probably a) 


very great many of them would not care 
to confess to wearing such a charm. But 
half-ashamed of it though they may be, 
they would be in mortal terror if they were 
to be deprived of its wonderful protection- 

‘* The trouble with these people, as it fs 
with the fetich-worshiping savage, is that 
theireyes are darkened. There isno more 
and no less truth in nature to-day than 
there was a thousand years ago. Thelaws 
of the physical world are precisely the 
same now that they were then. The same 
thing is true as between the most en- 
lightened quarter of the globe and the 
most benighted part of Africa. Nature is 
the game everywhere. With respect to 
a knowledge of the working of Nature's 
Jaws and that freedom from superstition 
which such knowledge giver, the people 
of Europe and of the United States differ 
from the savages of Central Africa and 
the Europeans of the ninth century only 
in that their intellectual vision is more 
clear.” 





pve en 


TICKLED THE COLONEL’S VANITY. 


Of the late M. Labiche, one of the au- 
thors of the comedy ‘' Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon,”’ it is related that while he was 
its mayor in 1870 the village of Sauvigny 
was entered by a Prussian cavalry regi 
ment, the colonel of which demanded 
rations and a levy of $20,000. Labiche 
refused to give either. ‘‘Then have you 
acarriage?” ‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Get it ready and 
follow me to the commandant.” ‘‘ What 
for?” ‘‘To be judged, condemned, and 
shot! Hurry up.” The carriage was 
brought, and they set out. 

Labiche was smoking a cigar. As they 
drove he offered the colonel another, and 
then said: ‘‘ M. le colonel, if any one five 
years ago had told me you would do this, 
I would have been incredulous.” “ Why, 
man,” said the colonel, ‘‘ you are dream- 
ing. I now see you for the first time.” 
‘* Pardon ; for the second time. I had the 
pleasure of dining with you, and pouring 
out wine for youtoo!” ‘‘ Where?” ‘At 
the German embassy. I had the honor of 
sitting at your right. We conversed like 
friends, Your amiability charmed me. 
I exclaimed to myself: ‘ What a fine fel- 
low! He will make a mark in Berlin 26- 
clety!” ‘But it was not I.” “No! 
Then it must have been your brother. 
You have the same beautiful mustache, 
the elegance, the same distinction, the 
same Greek profile. Come, my dear col- 
onel ! no false modesty ; wasn't it you ?” 
The Prussian mused. ‘‘And you say 
your town cannot support my regiment ?” 
** Alas, no!’ ‘‘ Your word of honor?” 
‘The most sacred.” Back went the car- 
riage, and the regiment marched on, and 
the colonel, pressing Labiche’s hand in 
friendly farewell, said: ‘‘It was I. But| ve 
devil a bit of you should I have remem- 
bered.”—[Chicago Times. 


[. 


CARICATURES OF AMERICAN 
SPEECH 
A celebrated English reader orce asked 
me to go aud Lear him read, as he wanted 


to Lear the candid opinion of an American 
on his methods of imitating the American 











vernacular at his public entertainments. I 
have some experience of the manner in 
which the people of this planet receive 
candid opinions, and so I candidly re 
fused, and candidly gave my reasons for 
refusing. This made him the more per 
sistent, and so at last I weakly consented 

I spent an hour and a half of agony. 
After it was over I told him, with the can 
Jdidness he had desired, that his American 
imitations were by all odds the most 
villainous, libelous caricatures of Amer!- 
can speech that it had ever been my evil 
fortune to listen to. He said, quite good- 
naturedly, that he had long suspected it, 
but that he did not intend to change the 
style, as the people of England expected 
that sort of thing, and of course he merely 
supplied a public demand.—| Cor. Detroit 
Free Press. 








A Missr Ovtwittep.—An old miser, 
owning a farm in the north of Scotland, 
found it impogsible to do his work with- 
out assistance, and accordingly offered 
any man food for performing the requisite 
labor. A halfstarved man, hearing of 
the terms, accepted them. Before going 
into the fields in the morning, he invited 
his servant to breakfast. After finishing 
the morning meal, the old miser thought 
it would be a saving of time if they should 
place the dinner upon the table after the 
breakfast. This was readily agreed to by 
the unsatisfied stranger, and the dinner 
was soon dispatched. ‘‘ Suppose, now,” 
said the frugal farmer, ‘‘ we take supper? 
It will save time and trouble, you know.” 
‘* Just as you like,” said the eager eater ; 
and at it they went. ‘ Now, we will go 
to work,” said the delighted employer. 
‘‘Thank you,” said the laborer, ‘‘I never 
work after supper.” —[ Exchange. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 




















LADIES’ 
Home Journal 


AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 
Three Months 


Vcronly 1O Cents 
Silver or stamps. 
i SPLENDID DOMESTIC STORIES 


‘| Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Marion Harland, 
Mary Abbott Rand, 
Charity Snow. 


HINTS ON ETIOQU E TTE- How to entertain, 
&c., by SOPHIA ORNE JOHNSON (Daisy Eyesbri ght): 
DRESS AND MATERIAL ie w to dress well 


and economically, with answers to correspondents 
on Fashions, by Mrs, J. “ LAMBERT, 

Instructi ve articles “How to Appear Well in 
Society,” “How to Talk Well, and Rn prove your 
Grammar,” by Mrs. Emma C. Hewitt. 

THE TEA TABLE—And how to make it at- 
tractive, with good and comparatively inexpensive 
recines, by CHRISTINE TERHUNKE HERRICK. 

MOTHER’S CORNER-—A page devi ted ex- 
clusively to the care of infants and young children. 
Filled with interesting letters from subscri te ers ex. 
changing views and methods of i ment, and 
original articles from the best write 


ARTISTIC NUEDLEW ORK — A Special 

feature: with Special Illustrations, Knitting, Cro- 
cheting, and all kinds of Embroidery. Edited by an 
expert. Prizes given for contributions. 

BRUSH STUDIES AND HO} fuer. D 
DECORATIONS, by Lipa and M. \KKSON, 








HOME COOKING—With o rigin ai pee 
tried recipes contributed © YY su 

rs. This is aspecial featur with « us, 
and is considered the be stand most 
panctio al department ever pub- 

shed in any house hold paper. 

rizes civen for best recipes and 
contributions. How to prepare delica- 


cies suitable for afternoon teas, or small eve- i 
ning companies that are not too expensive, " 
MUSIC AL STU DIES—By MarGa. 
RET Harv 
FLORAL DE 4 ARTMENT—By 
EBEN E. Rexr 


The JounNat has over 20 00,090 Circu’ation 
and is edited by MRS. LOUISA k NAPI 
Address CURTIS PUB, CO... F hiladn Ps 





~A book of 10 pages. 

EWSPAPER The best book for an 

advertiser to consult, be 

he experienced or other 

RTI SIN bo pas It contains lists 
newspapers and esti 

pte of the cost of ad- 

vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 


: y_corre- 
apondence. One hundred and fifty-three editions 
have been tasue? Sent, pate to any address 
for 10 cone AD vc A GE OWELL & ©O., 
poy PER A RTIS ING BU SaaaU, 10 Spruce 
Be (Printing House 8q.), New York. 

AGENTS FOR THE 


WANTED © Mies BIBLE, 


Introduction by Dr. J. H. T. Over 40) 
engravings. One agent has late y sold 150 in atown 
of 2,138 people; ene 78 In a village of 674. The best 
selling book in this country. 
A vt” ;ABSELL ‘& €O., Limi 
822 Broadway, N. Y.; #) Dearborn Street, “Chicago, 








q 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough.. 


Fils last and crowning life work, brim full of th rilling i ge 
est, humor - id path pt nt, pure. and good, full 
“laughter and tears.” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Lis fe and Death of Mr. ae ough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Ager ited,—Men and We men. €100 
po op month m ute “Oy ee aon ce ae Fog: ndrance as we 
3 Er or circulars te 


a Ter 
i "WORTHINGTON rs OO. Wartford, Conn. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominatiora 
Benxp ron CaTALoGuR 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker S*., N.Y, 


JHE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnat Street, Philad’a, Pa., 








Is the national depot for Holiday Beoks, Cards of 
all kinds and for all seasons. Sur School supplies 
of all kinds. Bibles, Books, P apers ‘and Libraries for 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Catalogues and specimens sent free on applicatios, 





HIGH CLASS 
ETCHINGS. 


A selection sent on approval or 
receipt of satisfactory reference. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, price, 








10 cents. Frederick Keppel & Co., 

23 East 16th St., New York. 

CARDS on op Pett ond 3 gi 
a oe in Gi : 1 Ns & 
Bongster, "do Prine Boca, —* 


§ parior cames ye of Authors, l0cts, 


RY CO. Clintonville. Conn. 





EDU ci AT ION IAL. 


EST TEACHERS, and roreiar 
yand FOREIOQN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions, 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Am£RICAN SCHOOL IN@TITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York, 


. COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0, offers 

er ln both sexes the best educational 
advantages at the lowest cost. 

Healthful; no saloons; best 


religious influences; elective studies; 1,314 students 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. 3.31. Marsa, 
Secretary. 








OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
lege management. Full corps of first-c inatruct- 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture, 

pal aon 


a Stringed In - 
Prof. Yr. E Ruck, te pdrene Oberlin. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


In the country near Philadeiphia. Under care of 
Friends, but open toall. Nomber limited to Ninety 
Boarders. Three Courses, Library 15,000 vols. Large 
psn om _ ~ ae atory. Make early apoli- 

Fall, For catalogues address 
me SHe REN Ss, Dean, Haverford c ollege, Pa 








ROCKLAND CILLEC E, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A high e and successful school for’ both sexes 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter at 
anytime. Bend for Catalogne W HH. RANNIPTER, 


_WANTS. 








[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measu? é) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers un y. 
Sor fifteen cents per tine. J 


A Congregational Sate. recently closing his 
engagement with a church in Massachusetts, 
desires to correspond with some church either in 
New York or New England which is seeking a 
pastor. Address * Clergyman,” office Christian 
Union, Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


A Lady will be glad | te take charge of a young 
girl whose parents wish her to spend the summer 
in aquiet and healthful place by the sea. Further 
inquiries may be made and references exchanged 
by addressing M. M., care Christian Union. 


“LL. D. M.,’’ 54 Pearl Street, Boston, desires to 
find a position in a family for a young woman 
with her baby. The young woman will assist in 
the general housework. or do sewing or dreas- 


making. Low wages accepted as an equivalent 
for the baby’s board. 

A Small American Family desire a refined 
young Protestant womaa tu accompany them 
to the White Mountains for the summer, to take 
entire charge of two children, aged nine and 
five years. The person applying must be edu 


cated, able to do plain sewlng and mending 
and bave unexceptionable references, Address 





J. F, A., care Christian Union. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


AY opens in advance of the average season, two 
weeks ahead of a yearago. Indeed, the season 
is quite exceptional. I saw cherry trees in blossom on 
the 27th of April. Feliage and grass are well on the 
way. The advanced season seems to be fruftful in some 
advanced ideas. Pastors and Sunday-school super- 
intendents have received circulars inviting co-operation 
in getting up a grand “‘ jubilee concert.” The proposi- 
tion is ‘‘to break up the monotony of the ordinary 
routine of study and recitation and local concerts” by 
holding a concert by the ‘“‘ Sunday-schools of New Eng- 
land.” AJl denominations are invited to participate, 
each school naming one member, from which an un- 
named ‘‘committee” will make up a programme, “‘ so 
as to provide the most novel and interesting entertain- 
ment ever given.” To fill the treasury sll the pupils 
will be invited to sell tickets at fifty cents each, offering 
as a premium that ‘the school of the Mattapan Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church will give the person (not school) 
selling the largest number of tickets” the right to select 
an upright pianoforte. As the transaction isso upright, 
of course only the upright instrument would be 
appropriate as a reward for services rendered. Four of 
the Boston pastors—Drs. Hereford, Courtney, Winkley, 
and Herrick—come out in the papers with a card 
cautioning the schools ‘‘ to weigh the matter very care- 
fully” before embarking in the enterprise, and suggest- 
ing ‘‘its being a general Sunday-school movement 
should be clearly repudiated.” That any church should 
serlously send out these circulars with the view of mak- 
ing money seems to me more reprehensible than the 
church lotteries, which have been quite completely put 
down. The offer to the largest ticket-seller has all the 
characteristics of getting a prize without adequate labor, 
while the ‘“‘ grand ” and “‘ novel” “‘ concert” idea is too 
much forthe giddy heads of the Sunday-schools of 
to-day. bel Na eae Pe ee SD 


The remains of Wendell Phillips have been laid in 
their final resting-place in the cemetery in Milton. 
They have reposed in the family tom» in the old Ganery 
burial ground, on Tremont Street, till last week, when, 
with the body of Mrs. Phillips, just deceased, they were 
buried in Milton. At the time of his death the question 
of burial was not settled, except that the great orator 
desired to be laid beside his wife. For many years she 
had been an invalid, the tenderness and care of the hus- 
band for his wife in his last years being a beautiful 
illustration and example of pure and happy domestic 
fidelity. 


Everybody is on the gu? vive on the labor questions. 
At the Congregational Club, a week ago, two represent- 
atives of the Knights of Labor occupied the time—Mr. 
Foster, of Haverhill, editor of the ‘‘ Laborer,” and Mr. 
McNeil, a District Secretary of the Knights. The 
former made a pleasant impression, but the latter failed 
to grapple his subject thoroughly, and left the impres- 
sion of being more of an adventurer than a master of 
the labor problems. Some of his thrusts at capital were 
hissed. There is in Massachusetts a strong and growing 
disposition to give labor a candid hearing, and to favor 
reasonable measures for its amelioration and larger 
earnings ; but much of Mr. McNeil's address was calcu- 
lated to weaken rather than to strengthen sympathy 
and co-operation. One morning on the car I heard an 
Irishman, in discussion with a man who was advocating 
strikes as the panacea for labor, use more good sense 
and handle the arguments better than many of the so- 
called leaders among the Knights do. On the one hand, 
he saw clearly the hazards and hardships of strikes, and 
on the other, some of the salient principles of finance 
that are factors in the problem. The past week I have 
heard intelligent laboring men discussing the questions 
now agitating the public, and dissenting from some of 
the positions taken by the leaders among the Knights. 
In Cambridge the horsecar employees have carried 
their points, both for advanced pay and shorter hours, 
by patient negotiations, but the roads have advanced 
the fares from five to six cents. One needs but to go to 
the State House and observe the tentativeness of law- 
makers on labor movements to see the sycophancy of 
politicians. 








Educational interests were made prominent in Boston 
last week by reunions of two such noted institutions as 
Phillips Exeter Academy and the Boston Latin School. 
At the Hotel Vendéme the former*had a large gathering 
of the alumni, among them Dr. A. P. Peabody, ex- 
Governor Bell, of New Hampshire, and the Hon. 
George 8S. Hale. Dr. Bancroft, of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, responded in behalf of ‘‘ the elder sister.” A 
poem was read by Mr. Edward Hale, of the class of °75. 
Sherman Hoar, son of Judge Hoar, spoke warmly for 
an English education, remarking that—‘‘I am glad that 
the English department has received a good deal of 
attention here. I wish also that some attention might 
be paid to it, not on ite sclentific side, but on the side in 





which it teaches to the young men in England and the 
United States their mother tongue. It is a curious fact 
that a training school should year after year fail to give 
any instruction to its pupils in the language in which 
Patrick Henry and Daniel Webster spoke; in the 
language in which Whittier wrote his ‘ Ichabod,’ and 
Dr. Holmes his ‘ Nautilus.’ It would be a strange fact, 
if it were not known that the alma mater for which 
they were preparing the young men were derelict, and 
as Harvard and Yale did not demand a knowledge of 
the mother tongue, Andover and Exeter fafled in that 
particular. At a menu card I saw at one of these 
affairs lately, the only words I recognized were ‘ lamb’s 
tail,’ and I was in doubt whether that was English or 
natural history. The proper use of the English 
language, both as to speaking and writing it, would be 
one of the greatest benefactions which young men 
could possibly receive. I am glad that Exeter is coming 
at last to pay some tribute to the beautiful language 
which is ours. Render to that dead language of Cesar 
that which is Cawsar’s, but save some tribute to pay at the 
shrine of that which is your own native tongue.” 





Monday morning some four thousand men, carpen- 
ters, painters, plumbers, and masons, stopped work be- 
cause master builders refuse to yield to the demand to 
make eight hours a day’s work. During the day no 
violence was manifested. I heard some decorators in a 
baker's shop say that they had struck against their own 
will, because they were constrained by the union. The 
Hon. Elijah Morse, of Canton, informs me that he has 
abandoned for the present his purpose to build an addi- 
tion to his mill because contractors are unwilling to 
contract in the present disturbed state of labor. In 
some instances non-union men have been employed. 
Small, unfinished jobs are left in embarrassing condi- 
tiens, as in one instance an unfinished elevator. Appar- 
ently many of the contractors are preparing for a firm 
resistance. Police force has been granted in some in- 
stances to protect non-union men at their work against 
apprehended fears of interference by the strikers. At 
the old United States Court-House, on Tremont Street, 
which is being made into stores and offices, the men 
struck, but non-unfon men were put in, the trustee 
of the property, Mr. Samuel Johnson, encouraging 
the contractor to proceed with the work in the face of 
all opposition, assuring him that the men would be pro- 
tected, and, if necessary, he would put cot beds into the 
building aud furnish them with meals. Intelligent men 
whom I have met think the laboring men in this instance 
have killed the goose that lays the golden egg. 


The Rev. 8. W. Dike occupied the time at the min- 
isters’ meeting in Pilgrim Hall in an address on “ The 
Family as the Pastor Necds to Study It.” He pointed 
out how the family problem is the key to the solution of 
other soclalistic questions. He used a map representing 
the village of Randolph, Vt., indicating how the educa- 
tional, commercial, political, and church interests are re- 
lated to the family. The lecture was replete with facts, 
stimulating and suggestive. OBSERVER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOLD BASIS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Permit me to ask ‘‘ Specie Basis” a few questions in 
regard to several things said by him in a communica- 
tion which appears in your latest issue, that of April 8. 

Having denied the ex{stence of an eighty-cent dollar, 
he says: ‘‘ The character of our dollars is determined 
by law. For that reason silver dollars have the same 
purchasing power as gold dollars.” 

Now, no one can deny that the character of the silver 
trade dollar was fixed by law ; but has it the same pur- 
chasing power as the gold dollar? Was it not worth 
nearly $1 03 in 1874. and less than $1 in 1876 ? The char- 
acter of the greenback dollar was fixed by law; but was 
its purchasing power so fixed ? Had it the same purchas- 
ing power as the gold dollar during the years from 1863 
to 1878? Would people generally take it freely in ex- 
change for commodities at the same ratio at which gold 
dollars were received ? This shows what fixed the pur- 
chasing power, what determines how much a thing is 
worth. 

There are about 220,000 000 sflver dollars, 600,000,000 
gold dollars, and over 800,000,000 paper or representa- 
tive dollars, in the country to-day, and all of them more 
or leas actively engaged in doing the money work of the 
community. If to this fact we add that only the Gov- 
ernment can have silver coined, and in limited amounts, 
while any one having gold is free to have it coined at a 
United States mint into dollars containing 23.22 grains 
fine gold and one part in tem alloy, and this to any 
amount, we cas easily see why the so-called gold and 
silver dollars have the same purchasing power here 
to-day. Is this because their character is fixed by law ? 
Have these dollars the same purchasing power in Can- 
ada? If not, why not? unless it be that the silver in 
the silver dollar is only worth eighty cents ? 





Bays ‘‘Specie Basis:” ‘Silver coinage [since 1878] 
has not driven out gold.” True, and for two very clear 
reasons : 

1. The so-called balance of trade has been for several 
years in our favor, and enormously so. 

2. There are not enough of these silver dollars to do 
the work of settling the balances which result in the 
internal commerce of the country and {ts retail trade. 

But, again: ‘‘The use of a volume of silver vastly 
greater in proportion to both gold and population than 
in this country does not drive gold from France.” Why, 
then, did France and the othe: countries of the Latin 
Union close their mints to silver in 1874 ? and why have 
they persistently refused, since that date, to open them, 
if not because, under free coinage, the cheaper does 
drive out the legally dearer dollar;? What would be- 
come of the gold dollars under the free coinage of an 
eighty cent silver dollar, for which 126 members of the 
present House of Representatives voted on Thursday 
last ? 

‘* Specie Basis” argues that neither our silver dollars nor 
our gold dollars are intended or needed for exportation ; 
and so they are not, so long as we send foreigners more 
commodities, securities, remittances of one kind or an- 
other (above $200,000, 000 at present for ocean freight, for 
example), in exchange for the things sent us ; but unless 
the value of these two streams balance, unless bills of 
exchangs on London always remain between $4.79 and 
$490, money or bullion will be shipped, whether 
intended for that purpose by our all-wise legislators or 
not. How otherwise would international balances be 
settled ? Can Congress by law determine the purchasing 
power of gold in the world’s market? There are so 
many grains of gold in our ideal monetary unit, the 
dollar ; and that dollar, as well as some others, is by law 
made legal tender in the case of debts when contracts 
do not stipulate what article the obligation must be can- 
celed in ; but can the law in any one country, by fixing 
the character of the dollar, determine {ts value in inter- 
national exchanges ? 

Then in regard to contraction. Does suspension of 
the now compulsory coinage of silver—at Jeast until 
there isaray of hope for an International Bimetallic 
Union—necessarily imply a contraction of our monetary 
supply ? The yearly average of gold coined in the 
United States during the last twelve years is nearly 
$50,000,000, or over five per cent. of the whole amount 
coined by us from 1792 to 1873. This is under free 
coinage ; and, in view of it, can we say that stopping the 
coinage of an eighty-cent silver dollar, by contracting the 
currency, will fill our streets with tramps or furnish any 
very large number of recruits for the insane asylums ? 
Has not the man who predicts it some sort of a mone- 
tary insanity ? I think Californians call it silver on the 
brain. 

Contraction follows undue and unnatural inflation as 
surely as night follows day. But is it the cause of the 
panic and hard times? Should we not rather hold the 
wild speculation and business insanity of the period of 
inflation to be the cause of the evils attending contrac- 
tion? Ought we to pursue further this policy of legis- 
lative inflation ? Gotp Basts. 

BLooMINGTON, Ind., April 12, 1886. 





THE RECENT BOSTON COUNCIL. 


The Christian Union has given usan account of the in- 
stallation of Dr. Griffis to be the successor of Dr. Webb 
in Boston, as an event of considerablesignificance. The 
retrospect from this point is interesting. Someten years 
ago Dr. Whiton, then of Lynn, now of New York, put 
forth a little book entitled “Is Eternal Punishment 
Endless ?” the general positions of which were the same 
as those taken by Dr. Griffis before the examining coun- 
cil. Dr. E. N. Potter, then President of Union College 
at Schenectady—Dr. Griffis’s home for the past nine 
years—became 40 interested in Dr. Whiton’s book as to 
buy a thousand copies of it, which were gratuitously 
distributed among Protestant clergymen and theological 
students. The edition thus circulated contained, asa 
special preface, two pages furnished by Dr. Potter, con- 
taining a résumé of Dr. Tayler Lewis's views on the 
subject, with which Dr. Whiton’s were in full accord. 
Dr. Griffis refers to Dr. Lewis as the representative of 
the position he holds. Whether Dr. Griffis ever saw 
Dr. Whiton’s book, about which there was no small 
stir at the time, is quite an unimportant matter. The 
really important thing is the change in men’s minds 
which has taken place since then. Dr. Whiton’s (now 
Dr. Griffis’s) posftion, that the Scriptures are ‘simply 


silent on the ultimete fate of those who die in their 


sins,” was then regarded in New England as disqualify- 
ing him not only for a pastoral charge, but even for the 
post of principal of Williston Seminary, upon which he 
had meanwhile entered. A large council at Newark, 
however, by a vote of 28 to 8, recognized his claim to 
fellowship—a result which was generally interpreted as 
according a larger liberty of thought than before. The 
recent Boston council has done nothing beyond this. 
What is to be especially noted, however, is that it has 
been done, without discussion or hesitation, by honored 
men who have hitherto been standing for extreme post- 
tions, and deprecating the latitude allowed in New Jer- 
sey. The Boston churches are to be congratulated that 
Say hove eee to stand on this ground, both broad 
strong. * 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Reading Railway Company prom- 
ises well for an opportunity at reorganiza- 
tion, between the plan of the syndicate 
and the opposing one of its Presijent, Mr. 
Gowen. The latter’s scheme has not yet 
been publicly formulated, so that there is 
as yet no way of judging between the two. 
One thing {s pretty sure. The Reading 
Railway, with its vast coal interests, is to 
be reorganized on a much lighter basis of 
obligations, by a process of scaling its 
bonas, so that, instead of having an 
immense volume of unproductive and 
precarious bonded debt, with nothing but 
a speculative value to holders, its indebt- 
edness will be reduced to the point that 
the company will be able to meet its 
fixed charges from its revenue, and 
investors will find that their holdings are 
sound and reliable for income. The 
change will give the present holders at 
least half a loaf, where heretofore they 
have virtually had no bread. 

The strikes which were anticipated for 
the Ist of May have come in certain sec- 
tions, but the brunt has fallen on the city 
of Chicago. The strike {is generally for 
eight hours’ work and ten hours’ pay. 
From the present outlook, the compromise, 
if any, likely to be adopted generally, is on 
the basis of nine hours’ time and ten 
hours’ pay—though very many working 
men will be stubborn on the one side, and 
a good many branches of manufactures 
will find any concession, {in the pres- 
ent condition of trade, impossible, so 
that we may look for tle-ups and shut- 
downs until workingmen come to their 
senses. For the times are not propittous 
for higher wages, all products of manu- 
facturers are 20w cheap, and pro4ts are 
exceptionally small. In several branches 
of trade the manufacturers are combin- 
ing, and there wil] doubtless be wholesale 
closing of works in certain lines. With 
this state of things, with vast hoards of 
idlers, and as many more anxfons for 
work at the old rates, the strikers gener 
ally are going to have a hard time of It, 
for they neither have the sympathy of the 
public, under the circumstances, nor have 
they the judgment of their best leaders on 
behalf of this movement. 

The Missour! Pacific Railway has come 
out of the strike as a winner ; has manned 
{ts road with non-union men, so that the 
strikers generally will lose their situations 
on the road. The same result is working 
out in the strike of the Third Avenue Rail- 
way of this city; it will soon be manned by 
new men belonging to no organization, and 
the strikers will many of them be beaten out 
of their places. ‘These cases demonstrate 
the folly of unskilled labor organizing for 
the purpose of strikes and boycotts. The 
boycotting business has resulted in indict- 
ments against its projectors in this city, 
who are mostly foreigners. 

Thus far this forcing policy of the 
laborer has resulted in a much greater 
loss to the workmen than to the com- 
pantes. For, in the case of the Missouri 
Pacific Company, they are now employ- 
ing over 2,600 men less than before the 
strike, while they are doing a much larger 
business than they were a year ago. The 
rallway systems all over the country are 
reporting good earnings as a rule, not- 
withstanding the disturbances. The re- 
turns published in most cases show an 
increase over corresponding periods of 
last year, 

The money market is a shade stiffer 
than a week ago. The rates ruling are 
from two to three per cent.; but this 
is due, perhaps, to the flurry in the 
stock market during the week, owing to 
the strike furor—for money is now offered 
by the banks and trust companies at two 
and a half per cent. for ninety-day loans, 
on fair securities. The export movement 
in gold is light, a little over a million 
dollars only going this week. The demand 
is wholly from France, as we mentioned 
last week, the Bank of England having 
lost in its balances for the week past. This 
makes an aggregate outward movement of 
gold for the year of abeut $21,600,000, 


with deductions to be made for the slight 
counter movement. 

The exports of merchandise are good, 
eomparatively, showing for the New York 
port for the past week over $6,500,000. 
This is considerably larger than for the 
same week in 1885. While the imports 
are being reduced from the larger figures 
of April, the month will probably exhibit 
about an equal movement in values as 
between merchandise exports and imports 
from all parts of the country during April. 

The stock market is feverish, owing’to 
the labor unsettlement, and prices are 
disposed to a lower level. The decline 
for the week varies fiom one per cent. to 
four per cent., with an average of two 
to two and a half per cent. The 
bond market sympathizes in the lower 
grade of bonds. The Wabash Railway 
was sold under foreclosure proceedings 
this week, and was bought in by the 
general mortgage bondholders’ commit- 
tee. The title will be held by the 
receivers until the reorganization scheme 
can be fully realized, the assessments 
paid in, and the debts of the company 
Nquidated. This leaves the old main 
line bonds and those of several of the 
divisions with all their rights intact. 
The new company must, of course, 
settle all back interest on these before it 
can take possession. 

The bank statement {s as follows : 


Loans, decrease................. $244,400 
Specie, deerease................ 1,765,700 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 131,000 
Deposits, decreage......... . 2,896,000 


Reserve, decrease... ............ 1,297,700 
Leaving the surplus reserve of the city 
banks at about $13,000,000, which is, as is 
seen, over 8 million and a quarter less 
than a week ago, representing about the 
aggregate of the specie movement abroad. 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit aceounts received and interest al- 

= on monthly balances subject to draft at 
ght 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our cusom- 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


38 NASSAU STREBT, NEW YORK 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Rectan 8t., New York, 
118 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & C0., 
LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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PHCENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, 
JANUARY Ist, 1886 


CASH CAPITAL. 
Reserve for U nad juste d Losses. 


6 ® 

The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. lowa. incorporatev, witha paid up cap- 
tal of #500, 000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakot», offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
owa, Minn., Dakota, and Ne b., both Principal and 
Interest Guaranteed, Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company). running 10 
abe secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 

ercantile Trust Co., Y. It also issues De 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. 
Write for pamphlet and references, 

Home Office, Bmmetsburg, lo 
E. 8 Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau St. =p SS 


A soLid ior CEN [ 








CONN, 


. - $2,000,000 00 

281,473 72 
Reserve for Re-Insurance .. 1,834,932 36 
NET SURPLUS .. 921,814 62 


TOTAL ASSETS 84,458,220 70 


—_—_—_— ee 
H. KELLOGG, President. A.W .JILLSON,Vice-Pres. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec 





Perannum,first mort gages on pro ~—. 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma Nationai Bank. BERT OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND wee, Genveane nden 06 Solicted 
Address ALLEN © MA 





H. a oe Gen’l Ag’t Weat. Dep’t, Cincinnati, O. 
fata Asa’t Gen’ 1 Ag’t West. Dep't, Cincinnat{,O, 
L. Gen’1] Ag’t PacificDept. San Fra Francisco 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 


Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, ®325,000, 
NEWYORK 135 & 187 Broadway. OFFICES, PHILADELPHIA, 112 8 * Street. 


aan 
aSatol saneaierton, = masnore. ae 
” "HL. H. Fitch, Manager, hn C. Avery, See’y & Manager. 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
January, 1886. 
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CASH CAPITAL, 

Reserve Premium Fund, F 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 
Net Surplus, 


CASH ASSETS, 


$3,000,000 00 
3,011,637 00 
378,483 98 
1,227,995 10 


$7,618,116 08 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS; 


Cash in Banks. .... $245,795 99 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ‘first lien on Real Estate. 897,550 60 
United States Stoeks (market value é 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Konds (market value 
State and City Bonds ‘market value... wea 222.900 00 
loans on Stocks, payable on demand wee 


Interest dae on Ist of January, 1S86 


Premiums uncollected aud in hands of Agents 358.290 80 
Real Estate : 1,272,683 77 
Total, $7,618,116 08 

B. GREENE, CHAS, J. MARTIN, President, 


W. L. BIGELOW, ( Ass’t See’s. 


E. G. SNOW, Jr., 


> A. HEALD, Vice- hee 
| HL WASHBURN, V. P. & See’y. 


== GOLLY CRLANRS 


LARGELY BUT 
EQUALED. THEY HAVE A PATENTED 
PROCESS WHICH NO OTHERS CAN USE. - 


Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breed 
ers than any other apparatus, because they have proved 
to make the largest quantity and best quality of 
butter with least labor and expense. They surpass everything in the Cream 
Gathering System. Have both Top and Bottom Skimmers. Cream drawn 
FIRST Or LasT. NO DANGER OF SEDIMENT. Thick walls with dead air space. Used with or without ice. SIX 
GOLD Medals and SEVENTEEN SILVER Medals awarded for superiority of process and product 
Send for circulars giving facts and references sustaining these claims. DAVIS SWING CHURNS, EUREKA 
and SKINNER’S BUTTERJWORKERS, CARRIERS, PRINTS, and a full line of Creamery supplies. 


VT, FARM MACHINE C0., Bellows Falls, Vermont, 








IMITATED, NOT 








SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Firet Mortgage Bonds 7 to8 per cont, m- 
Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. aoe 
Cco., ‘a sums of ®200 and upwards. PN anne Pas. 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender Tans charge. BEsT L 0. 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen years’ ex 
rience, Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere . 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


726 inrernen, 8% 


Geqranteed First Mortgage Bounds, netting 
“annual interest. Prompt 

sor and interest remitted free of 
reap fs wecured on on Real Estate in Min- 
is or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 

akota, worth three ficter times the lou Ry 

ped a selected ocations. 4 to National Bank 
Mi li d Banks generally. 
‘orms and a. - 


Pega ae lone 


NVEST.z nd and’ "Keliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


- PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. ger i yes 
ec 'y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Selected First Mortgage 



























Our Seed * Warehouses, the ‘largest in in 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for, the the prompt and careful 


a Cc for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and Mlustrations 


the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SE d 
’ DE a SEEDS an PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


ER HENDERSON é GO, 25 £37 Cortlandt 51, 


~ Our Green-house Establishment at 
Bales, 23 Million 












WITHOUT IT.” 
A gentleman writing us from Minneapolis, . 
Minun., says: “We find ‘Williams’ Barbers’ Bar 
t otittel 
Soap’ an exquisite and indispensable toilet 
a a sie ‘ - 
article, My Wife is “lost without it.” 
This soap is Absolutely Pure ; Cleansing, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Ven ‘The IB. inf 





J : Soothing and Healing in its effects. A balm 

GLAS TENBURY, CONN. / for ‘ ‘Chapped Handa” and all roughness to 

which sensitive skins are liable. An votay 9 Bath and Toilet Soap at a moderate price. 

Ostain A PounD aes oF your Druc A Sample for trial sent oe receipt of ct. stamp by 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, NN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED “GENUINE YANKEE” AND OTHER ies SHavine Soaps. 





(Formeniy Witiiame & Bros,, MancuestaK, 1540,) 
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THE 
PUBLISHER'S Desk. 


New York, Tourspay, May 6, 1886. 


FIFTY- EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The annua! sermon before the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society will be preached this 
year by the Rev. Joseph R. Kerr, D.D., at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Thirty- 
fourth Street, near Broadway, New York 
City, on Sabbath evening, May 9, at 7:45 
o’clock. 

The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the S>- 
ciety will be held in the Chapel of the Sailors’ 
Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York City, 
Monday, May 10, at 3 o’clock, P. M., when 
the reports of the year will be submitted and 
the usual business transacted. 

The life directors and life members, with 
the friends of the Society, are invited to be 
present. 


Scott's Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Ol, with Hy pophosphiter, 

Almost a Specific for Consumption. 

The thousands of testimonials we have received 
from suff.rers who have been permanently cured 
by Scott's Emulsion satisfies us that it will cure con 
sumption in its early stages, and alleviate if not 
cure in its latter stage a. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


“ For economy and comfort, every spring, we 
use Hood’s Sarsaparilia,”’ writes a Buffalo (N. Y.) 
lady. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


Best, easiest to use, and cheapest. Piso’s Remedy 


for Catarrh. By druggists. Scents 











SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH 
DROWNING. 


Lieutenant Bassett, in his ‘‘Folk- Lore of 
the Sea,” relates these curious stories of 
sailors’ superstition : 

Some years ago a man fell overboard 
from a Rusefan ship in Leith docks. The 
crew tried to rescue him at first, but when 
they found that he would surely drown, 
they ran away, fearing to haul out the 
body. Barry tells the following: “A 
drunken man walked into the water and 
was drowned, no one trying to save him. 
On bis clothing being afterwards exam- 
ined, no cross was found about his neck 
He was declared by the villagers to be 
‘drowned because he had no cross on his 
neck.’ It is generally believed here that 
you must wear a cross when you go to 
bathe.” The cross here replaces the steel, 
supposed in Norse legend to detera Nyok 
from approaching. 

A still more curious incident is releted 
by Ellrick : ‘‘ I myself saw a fellow fa!) 
overboard and drown, after a long strug- 
gle, during which neither the crew of the 
veese] nor his comrades made the slightest 
efforts to save him. While he was battling 
against the angry waves, the crew stood 
quite composedly on deck and sald in 
chorus: ‘Jack! Jack! give in! Dost 
thou not see that it pleases God ?’” 

Similar things are recorded of Bohem! 
an fishermen, in 1864. who say that 
‘* Waterman” wil! drown them, and take 
away their luck in fishing. They also 
pray on the river-bank, and offer wax can- 
dies and bread. 

The Chinese have arepugnance toward 


aiding drowning men. They say thesoul of | o¢ 


a drowned person is in a kind of ocean pur- 
gatory, whence itis released cnly by find- 


ing some one to take its place. In a Chinese | * 


tale, ‘‘ The Fisherman and bis Friend,” 
the hero refuses to aid a woman who is 
drowning, for this reason. 

The Hong Kong authorities were obliged 
to insért a clause in junk charters, requir 
ing them to save life if the necessity oc 
cured. Gray tells of many instances that 
came under bis observation where Chi- 
nese refused to aid drowning men, c’atming 
that their epirite filtted along the water 
demanding # sacrifice. Salt was thrown 
into the place where any one was saved 
from drowning, to appease their spirits. 

Hindus would not save any one who 
fell into the sacred Ganges, but would help 
him to drown, if near by, and it was asin 
to try to save yourself. 





Kamtchatdales would not speak to a 
man rescued from drowning, take him into 
their houses, or give him food. It was a 
sin to save a drownlog man, a good deed 
to ald in drowning him. 

Koosa K.ffirs pelted them with stones 
or else ran away from drowning men. 
Theal says they think people are drowned 
by spirits, and they would not try to save 
a boat’s crew from death by drowning. 





An odd character was burled at Marl- 
borough the other day. His name was 
George Clisbee, an inventive and musical 
genius, who played his first tune when six 
years old, never took a music lesson, and 
has for many vears lived the life of a her- 
mit. He built many church organs, man- 


ufactured his own steam engine and ma- | 


chinery, and never failed to solve all me 
chanical problems presented to him. He 
once contrived a musical rockiag-chair 
that gave out music when {it was recked. 
He was converted into a recluse because 
the local Unitarian church did not have 
him build an organ, and he ever after 
jotted down in a book all the bad things 
he heard about that church.—|Springtield 
eee. 








wm BEST THING KNOWN %e 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA 
INGLY snd gives universal s#tisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an¢ 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMFS PYLE. NEW YORE. 


THE HAMMOND. 


Unquestionably the most perfect Writ- 
ing Machine in the world. 


The only Type-writer awarded a GOLD 
MEDAL at the New Orleans Exposition. 








Constant use does not and cannot disturb its 
aligament. 


The automatic hammer stroke gives abso- 
lasely uniform impression 


It ix« unsurpassed fa speed, and will write 
over characters in one minute 


ita type wheels, fomocisine different styles 
type, are interchangeable. 


It manifolds well. Its epee carriage ends 

admit paper of any width. 

Me is light, portable, strong, simple, and dar- 
ie. 

For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER CO., 


148 Centre Street, New York. 





eats 25 will buy a gallon of our 
nt, ready mixed to use, made 
4 a best old- fashioned materials 
a money va 7 : White Lead, 
Zine, Linseed O tine, and 
Drier. All > an colors. Will 
do the work of $350 worth of 
White Lead and Linseed Oil. 
bought at retall ; do it better.and 
outwesr it three times over If 
} our dealer refuses to order these 
goods for you, send to us direct 
forasampiegailon. After one trial you wiil use 
our paints for life. Sold only in gallon cans, on 
which is our label. 


The F. J. NASH MANUFACTURING CO., 


Nyack, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


IT PAYS tice tree. dM Mittes 80s. Chon piamao. 











NATURE’S. Peerrcr nrarta 
CURE FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


Is impossible ff the Diges- 
dion ie ie o imapeizes. | the 
or 
the Bowels Con 
’ atipated 
TARRA N T’s 
EFFERVESCENT SELT- 
ZER APELRIENT 
wie OUKE CONS/I1PA- 
TION. SICK HEADAOHE, 
AND DYSPEPSIA. 
It od tng the bowels 
~ and enables those of feeble 





is the 
able in Piles and ret 


Sick- Headache, CSE <retint 


ae Ble 3 It 
AND be foun ai 


DYSPEPSIA.: aie orehere. 


TAKRANS & CO., New York. 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER. 


These Springs 








are located in 


the Buffalo 
Hills of Meck- 
lenburg Coun- 
ra ty, Va, 
NATURE'S REMEDY FOR 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 





DYSPEPSIA, LIVER and 
KIDNEY TROUBLES 
ASK YOUR 


FAMILY DOCTOR ABOUT IT. 


Indorsed by Medical Journals, Colleges, and 
Faculties throughout the Country. 


2” Sold by Drnggists, or sent by express on 
application to 


THE VIRGINIA 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATERCO. 


83 Barclay St., New York City. 


Ask for Buffalo Lithia Water. 


All genuine Water sealed and labeled with our 
Trade- Mark. 


FOR GIRLS. 








We are placing on sale daily NEW SPRING 
STYLES of MISSE# and CHILDREN’S 
DRESSKS8 and CLOAKS from our own work- 
rooms. 

We iavite comparison of the styles and finish 
of these goods with these ordinarily seid ready 








artlett’s Food 


Or Pepsinated Nutriment. Pre- 
pared on strictly scieuifie prin- 
dipies. Contains Vita.izine and 
SRAIN one material, com 
siwed with Pure Nutriment, and is 
easily digested. 


aby’s Delight. 


It has strong vutritious properties 
and does not constinate, It is the 

fest, most reliable, perfected, 
and pocemiaolo Food ever presented 
o the public, 


est for Invalids. 


» Bhc. and 5c, 
Sent 8 ous on receipt of prize. 


BROTHERS, Proprietors, Boston. 


ARRENWARD SG 
TISTIC 
ELIABLE 


ANG 


RQSLE 
cumMiture 


6A8 East 20“S:ny, 


GILMAN 





To meet the demand for Cheap 
Goods for Country Homes, by in- 
creasing the capacity of our ware- 
rooms, we have added a special line 
of LOW PRICE SUITES for BED- 
ROOMS, PARLORS, and DINING- 
ROOMS. At the same time will 
maintain our reputation for GOOD 
GOODS. We also call special at- 
tention to double cane goods for 
piazzas and sitting-rooms in Sea- 
side Houses and Country Hotels. 

First-class goods of our own ex- 
clusive designs and manufacture, 
in unique pattern and fine finish, 
at moderate prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


6 & 8 E. 20th St., New York. 


Lewis & Conger 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS AND TABLE GOODS A CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


THESE GOODS BEING EXCLUSIVELY FROM ONE 
FACTORY, ARE UNIFORM IN COLOR AND OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY MANUFACTURED. THE SHAPES 
ARE THE NEWEST PRODUCED, AND THE DE- 
SIGNS OF DECORATIONS THE RICHEST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVEIN THEMARKET. IN THIS DEPART 
MENT, AS IN THE OTHERS OF THEIR ESTABLISH. 
MENT, THEY ARE ABLE TOGIVE TO THEIR CUS 
TOMERS THE BENEFIT OF IMPORTATION RATES. 


601 & 608 6th AVE.; 1888 & 1840 BROADWAY, 








made, and the priees mast cenvince J 
buyers thas it is not worth while to bay ma- 
terials now and have garments made up at 
beme. 

We keep the best assortment of EVERY- 
THING, from HATS TO SHOES, for Boys 
and Girls, at very low prices for reliable 
goods. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


BEST & CO. 


60 & 62 WEST 23D 8ST, 





THE 


” ECURITY 


Mutual Benefit Society. 


No 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Circular. Agents Wanted. 
elhetad An ROOT BEER. 
3 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 
who © bev- 


HIRES’, 2: gellcions eerie on 


erage. fold b ggists, or sent by mail on 
a of % oon 
HIRES, 48 Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAIR. 
ied recy GUGGENHEIM “& CO., 


t.. New York, 











Cansl 






24 VARIETIES. 


32 separate Sooke of Land and 
Water Fowls, Mated to produce 
best results. Large and hand- 
7} somely illustrated catalogue free. 


ention this paper. 
SOUTH HIGH ST. 


J. L. ‘MOC 5 COLUMBUS, v. 











EGGS for HATCHING, 














ON 30 DAYS’ 1 TRIAL. 





iteelf to all tions 
y while the ball i ta he cup 


pack a pgrgen 


®@ radical cure 


does with the b Aa etal 


securely 


cortcis, It is easy, durable and cheap. gene by mall Cir 





French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, a ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
day and business con- 
by De cH, S. RosenTHAL’s celebrated 

Meist TER ERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
language, with privilege of answers to all 

pains oy correction of exercises. Sampl copy, 
‘art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers, 


P @ 
Herald Mass 
, Those answering an Advertisement wit 
tonfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Unton, + 


no ang —— beng ev 
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INVITED TO PROVE HIS PRAYER. 


Old Governor McCreery was not a relig- 
ious man, and did not have much respect 
for religion. He preferred arace-horse to 
a church, and a mint-julep to a hymn 
book. One morning Mr. Sutherland, who 
was the chaplain of the Senate, had some 
distinguished divine as a guest, and in 
vited him to offictate in his place on that 
day. The stranger, not having ever en- 
j yed the honor before, thought he would 
make the most of the case, and delivered 
a very fervent prayer, which was intended 
for the spiritual benefit of the Senators. 
There was more truth than compliment 
in his utterances, and at the conclusion of 
his prayer Senator McCreery sent to the 
Clerk's desk a resolution, 

Mr. McDonald, who was then Chief 
Clerk of the Senate, took the resolution, 
read it over, colored up to his ears, and, 
turning around, held a whispered conver- 
sation with Mr. Ferry, who was in the 
chatr. 

Mr. Ferry declared at once that the 
resolution of the Senator from Kentucky 
was not In order. Mr. McCreery demand- 
ed that it should be read, and there was a 
little breeze, in which the Chair conquered, 
as he usually does on such occasions. 

Several Senators rushed up to the desk 
to see what the paper was about, and it 
was afterward passed around quite freely. 
It was a serles of whereases, which set 
forth that the gentleman who had just 
occupled the floor did not address his 
remarks to the President of the Senate, as 
required by the rules, but to a Being not 
recognized by tbe Constitution of the 
United States, and entirely unknown to 
that body : 

‘* Whereas, In the remarks of the gentle- 
man, he asserted that the Senate of the 
United States was composed of men who 
were weak and sinful and wanting in Chris- 
tian grace; and 

“* Whereas, If these remarks were true, the 
persons so described were unfit to represent 
the several States, or to frame laws for the 
people ; therefore be it 

‘* Resolved, That the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections be instructed to summon 
before them at once the person who had 
offered the prayer, and compel him to prove 
the truth of his assertions, or retract them.’’ 
—[Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


* THE CLASSIFICATION OF BOOK 
LOVERS. 


Mr. Sala has lately made a careful 
division of book Jovers into four classes, 
and people who enjoy the luxury of 
stocking their shelves from time to time 
will now be able to describe their motives 
in book-buying in the use of the terms 
which Mr. Sala has defined with 
characteristic illustrations, It is a mis- 
fortune that more euphonious terms could 
not be compounded from the Greek to 
characterize two of the divisions of the 
great and growing army of book lovers, 
but in the general interest of accuracy 
and conformity there will be no revolt on 
the part of those who find themselves 
described as ‘“bdblibiiognostes” and 
‘*biblioctaphes.” According to Mr. Sala, 
‘book lovers are either bibliognostes, 
bibliomanes, bibliophiles, or bibllotaphes. 
The bibliognoste is learned in title pages 
and editions, presses and places of issue. 
He knows by heart the criteria of every 
edito princeps ; he has Brunet and Dibdin 
at his fingers’ ends, and can tell you at 
once that the ‘Aristotle’ of Manutius in 
good condition is worth £50, but that a 
Bebal is not worth as many sixpences. 
The bibliomane is a mere collector, who, 
blessed with a long purse, buys whatever 
comes in his way. A bit of a bibliomane 
was Peter the Great, who, when his 
shelves were built, sent for the book- 
sellers of St. Petersburg, and said: ‘ Fill 
those with books,’ ‘With what books, 
your Majesty ?’ was the not unnatural 
question. ‘With what books? Why, 
with big books below, and with little books 
above.’ The bibliophile—the true lover of 
books—is he who buys to read and enjoy. 
The bibifotaphe is he who hides his books 
away under lock and key, or who immures 


them in close-fitting glass cases and knows 
little of them beyond their titles and the 
price which he has pafd for each. —[ Book 
Buyer. 


Wuar Leap PEnciis Ans —There is 
no lead pencil in existence to-day, and 

there have been none for more than forty 
years past. There was atime when splr- 

acle of lead cut from the bar or sheet 
sufficed to make marks on white paper or 
some roughed abrading material. The 
name lead pencil!comes from the old notion 
that the products of the Cumberland mines 
{n England are lead, instead of being 
plumbago or graphite, a carbonate of iron, 
capable of leaving a lead-colored mark. 
With the original lead pencil or strip, and 


Get the Best 


Isa good motto to follow in buying aspring medi 


cine, as well as in everything else. By the universal 


satisfaction it has given, and by the many remark 
able cures it has accomplished, Hood’s Sarsaparilla j 


has proven itself unequaled for building up and | 
strengthening the system, and for all diseases arts. | 
ing from or promoted by impure blood. De not 
experiment with any unheard of ‘and untried 


article which you are told is“ just as good,” but be | 
sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
“IT can recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla to allt asa 
safe, sure medicine. It cured me of terrible head 
aches, andcured my litve girl of swellings in her 
neck whieh had been lanced twive.” Mus. F. E 
Laan, Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


JOHNSON, Martin’s Ferry, O. 


It is the Best 


“My wife thinks there is nothing like Hood’s 





with the earlier styles of the ‘‘ lead pencil ” 
made direct from the Cumberland mines, 
the wetting of the pencil was a necessary 
preliminary of writing. Bat since it has 
become & manufacture, the lead pencil is 
adapted by numbers or letters to each par- 
ticular design. There are all grades of 
hardness, from the pencil that can be sharp- 
ened dowa to a needle point to the one 
which cannot make other than a broad 
mark, Between these two extremes are a 
number of gradations which cover all the 
uses of the lead pencil. These gradations 
are made by taking the orlginal carbonate 
and grinding and mixing it with a fine 
quality of clay, in different proportions, 
according to the quality of the pencil re- 
quired to be produced. The mixture ts 
made thoroughly, and then squeezed 
through dies to form and size it, after 
which itis dried and incased in its wooden 
envelope.—[ Exchange. 





AvTocRarHs.—Perley Poore has 4 col 
lection of the autographs of more than six- 
teen thousand eminent men, which he be- 
gan to make In 1836. ‘I was then,” he 
says, ‘‘ona visit to Andrew Jackson in 
company with my father. We were pres- 
ent together one morning at the opening of 
Old Hickory’s mafl, and as he read the let- 
ters he turned to us and said : ‘I am begin- 
ning to get letters asking for my autograph. 
It is a'curious thing, and I don’t see what 
they want it for. I have been afraid to 
send it out for fear that some one might 
write something over it and get me into 
trouble, but I have solved the question by 
this card.’ He then ;showed us a card 
about the s'z9 of a playing card, which he 
had covered entirely {n writing his signa- 
ture, and he told me that I could have one 
if I wished {t. I took it, of course, and I 
have been an autograph collector to a cer- 
tain extent from that day to this. I should 
not say an autograph collector in the seek- 
ing sense of the term. I never wrote toa 
man for his autograph In my life. I have 
merely saved the things that have come to 
me. And just here I would say I do not 
believe in the general system of autograph 
hunting, as it is now practiced. Auto- 
graphs should not be collected as you 
would collect the front teeth of distin. 
guished men, or the parings of their finger- 
nails, The mere signature means n>th- 
ing, and unless there is some sentiment or 
association with the name it is hardly 
worth the keeping.” 


CHANGING THE KEY- NOTE. 


‘* A cheerfal spirit geta on quick ; 
A grambler in the mud wiil stick |” 


Well, that’s so, But suppose you arestuck 
in the mud by ill health, how are you going 
to get out? Suppose malaria or nervous de- 

ression or physical prostration bave put you 
. to so deep a rut that you feel it an impos: 
sibility to be cheerful? There are varisus 
means reported, but the one which has in re- 
— ears lif the largest number of sick 
e out of the mire and placed them on the 
ett ssonnd of good health and cheerful, joy- 
ous life, is the Compound Oxygen treatment of 
Drs. STARKEY & Paen, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, who will mail to you their little 
book of nearly two hundred pages free on ap- 
plication. 














Coventrre, with interludes of wheezing and 
sneezing, are heard tn all public places. Every-- 
body ought to know the remedy ; and that ts 
Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar—an abso- 
lute and immediate cure of all pulmonary com- 
plaints. For sale by all Drugglsts at 25c., 50c., 
and $1; 

Glenn's Sulphar Soap heals and beantifies, Be 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 





Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. Ma, 
Pike's Toothache Drops cureis | Minute, Sa, 


Sarsaparilia,and we are never without it in the 
house.” F. H. Latimer, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“I find 'Hood’s Sarsaparilla the best remedy for 
impure blood I ever used.” M.H. Baxrer, ticket 
agent, P, & R. Rd., Bound Brook, N. J. 


+ J . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 

C. l. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


ANG das TONIC, 


The Best Oure for Coughs and Consumption 
and all diseases arising from defective nutrition, 
impure blood and exhaustion. Often saves life. 
Cures when everything else fails. $1. at Druggists. 


tf SECURITY 


Gr ELEGANCE 


CORSET, 1 a)COMFORT 


fF ECONOMY 
DURABILITY 


































PERFECTION 
OF SHAPE, 


; “reTNETIO 
peyeaqsnql] 405 pucg 


No “breaking in” process, with accompanying dis- 
comfort, Conforms to Sy figure of the wearer 
in she most trying positions. GENUINE 
WHALEBONE by our new 


process; eac 
= having & woven sae a and the ends secured by 


ow f it impossible for the 
whalebone to punch ng vee & If not te be had o 
your dealer will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 3 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND DRESS CO., 
WEEDSPORT, N, Y. 





THO USI WAISTS. 
IN USE. 


B for HEALTH 
est BEAL 
and BEAU TY 


Buttons ft Be instead 
rR Bet climpeswtend is 
hn your 

stamped **Gioed Sense.” 


FERRIS Bi ular. 


4 FERRIS BROS, tones care 


81 White St., 





for Corsets, 
@1.75. 
Jersey fitting Un 


Gauze, made to order 


sizes, 





MRS. WOODW awkD, 14 East 14th St., New York. 











LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


a Meanice f first class Manufacturers 
A oe on east best work. Received 





rt London,'83. Pronounced strongest 
on toy ~ card of dealer who does not k 
‘with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN 13 


Rassia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass, 
EAFNESS#ts CAUSES and CORE, by one 


ho was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
day with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
pg and om mg AL hundreds of others by same 


le and successful home treat- 
ment mont Address 8 8. PAGE, 128 Rast 2th St, New 
ore 














Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 





CHURCH 










“1 took Hood’s Sarsaparilia for general sans 


EQUIPMENT 


eee | 





J&R LAMB,” Sar et 


Illustrated Handbook by Mail 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cues ane Puat ~ for ( HURCHES, "Eo. 
Send for atalogue. Address 

i. McSH ANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Ma 


enfion this paper. 





and was wonderfully benefited by it.” J. P.| 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEET TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 


‘BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


-] sch 5, Fire ial a; Farms ete. FULLY 


WARKANTE e sent Fre 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincianeti, 0. 








ppARow's i INDIGO BLUE. 


LLUE have been fu.l)’ testec 
and endorsed by thousands of bease beeper’, Your 
crocer ght to have it on sale. As® for * 
, 9a Resond Rt Pefl f.« 





Sold by leadin EG ailers 


A perfect substitute 
der Garments in Silk, 
Wool, Merino, and 


Bates Wailsts for 
Children, in three 






Mention this paper. 
Howard Chair C0., New Mav en, Conn. 


CURE. DEAF’: 





THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. S. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


| 


Bullington 
~ Route 


C.6.& Q.8.h. 





Te the only line with its own track from 


CHICAGO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
tchison or Kansas City. 
It ee a Depots with en pree wem 
NEW Y PHILADELP 

and all oy canis it Is A oy Aen, line to 

SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it reverses am of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
WA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 

with aa lines to all their important cities and 


town 

Som CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, ft runs 
every day in the year from one to three ‘ele antly 
equipped through trains ever its own tracks between 

hicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicage and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
oT o and Topeka, 
hicago and edar Ra Ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peorla and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louls and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas Cit and Denver 
Kansas and St. Paul, 
ae’ ity and Omaha, 
For all points In Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class In every 

articular, and at all important peiats interlocking 

witches and Signals are used, thus Insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Boute, callon any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER ict V.P. & Gen. Mar., Cxicaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. GEN. Mar., CHicaao. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, GEN. Pass. Aar., Cnicaso. 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original' Beware of imitations! « 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
: (Reclining.) 

Priceless Boon to 

those who are un- 













Pecx’s Par. Iurnove 
sHieongp Ear Ds 


ou fortable, ir ustrated book & 1 


rd 
cE. Addre 
bs call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. A fet this paper, 
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It is safe to assert 
that nine families out 
of ten lose one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of 
apparel every year by 
the use of poor soap. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale 
College, says: “lam 
“surprised to find a 
“daundry soap of such 
“vemarkable purity as 


the ‘Ivory.’” Hold 
fast to that which is 
good. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 23d, 1886. 


@ffairs on the Bist of December, 1885 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
am 1885, to ae Semana, 


ooo 1asqdb dh sbhtb ide Sach Ona $8,856,618 66 
off ist Janey, TE. sppaceced othe 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums............. 95.196, 196.148 76 76 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December. 1888, $8,770,004 80 
paid ——— 


same period.. . $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre- __ 





United State iow 
York Stock, , Bank, and 
Lemsmomeityiichasniche: 
i coteshatiieinshe aieieeepekchan 1,438,600 00 
Real Estate and aes due the 


certificates of the 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
or representatives, on and 


ay fn hp AF 
earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending ig December, 1885, for 
iesued on 





. LEMO 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. RN, 
W. EH H MOORE, CHAKLES H. MARSHALL, 


WILLIAM BRY 
Wi. 8TU Rais, JOHN ELLIOTT,” 
Ayal . JAMES G. DE 


NGTON, joan 

















GEO) 
K DODGE, HENRY B. HAWLEY, 
H. WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
D. HEWLETT, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
H. WEBB, py ARD. 

D W. CORLIzs, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice-President, 

° A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President, © 


re) 


coms |DHEPPARD KNAPP & GO 


CARPETINGS. 


In addition to our 


EXTRAORDINARY 
ATTRACTIONS 


in the finer qualities of Car- 
petings, we are showing 
the largest assortment of 
the Cheaper Crades of 
Tapestry and Body Brussels 
ever offered. To secure the 
choicest patterns we advise 
an early selection. 


W.8J Sloane 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LANE 
OF NOVELTIES IN ALL THE DIFFERENT 
GRADES EVER OFFERED. 


PRICES THE LOWBST EVER KNOWN. 
A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST 
PURCHASED (NEW STYLES). 

300 PIECES FIRST QUALITY VELVETS. 
500 PIECES BEST 5 FRAME BODY BRUSSELS. 
250 PIECES CHOICE ALL-WOOL INGRAINS. 


TO BE CLOSED OUT QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


NOVELTIES LY 


MATTINGS, 


JUST LANDED, WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM 
$5 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS FROM $6 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCATELLES, 
SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, SILK AND MO 
HAIR PLUSHES, &c., HAVE BBEN REDUCED TO 
SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE. 


LACE CURTAINS, COMPRISING ALL THE DIF 
FERENT VARIRBTIES, IN SELECT PAT 
TERNS, AT IMPORTATION PRICES. 
WINDOW SHADES, IN TRANSPARENT AND 
OPAQUE CLOTHS, CAMBRICS, HOLLANDS, 
&c., PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED, 

A 8PECIALTY, 





SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


SPRING, 1886. 


Our Spring Catalogue, containing a descriptive 
list of our entire line of Men’s Furnishings, Hats, 
Shoes, etc., also rules for self-measurement for 
our Cele’ .rated Shirts, 





ss ice wit | Wade to Measure, 


6 for $9.00, 


is now ready for meting. We will send same 
upon application, free. Address 


KEEP MANUPACTURING CO., 


BROADWAY AND BLEECKER 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


Vol. 38, No. 18. 





R.A. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARR ¢ GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT ort TEN CENTS. 


RH. MACY & CO. 


Purely Mutual. 








Thoroughly Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Mutual Life Association, 


914 WALNUT S&T., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


during its first seven years. 
Its POLICY CONTRACT is 
plain, simple, untechnical, and 


's|Incontestable after five years. 


All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTINGOVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


| THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death | © 


rate, affords the best security, 
and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further information ad- 


dress 
L. G, FOUSE, President. 





AGENTS wanted for “ The History of 
tena FF by Abbott. A 

t the popular 
5. Liberal wT The religious papers me: mentions it 
asone of the few =< works of the world 


oe success never agents. Terms free. 








Maine. 
skeptics may prove the |b CE shows 
the Price's 
peseent foros ab 


IBAA’ L CASE, Oryro, fean, 





ROUGH AND TUMBLE TOUR 
TO EUROPE. 


A clergyman, often abroad, who desires to 
extend his usefulness out of winter into summer, 
will be glad to pilot a small party of independ- 
ent spirits to Switzerland, and will show them 
how to do it with comfort for $800. Address‘at 
once, TOURIST, this office. 


ARNOLD. 
CONSTABLE & CO 
BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


An unsurpassed stock at 
90 CENTS, warranted full 
five frame, in new and de- 
sirable patterns. 

Best quality AMERICAN 
BRUSSELS, warranted full 
five frame, in new designs 
and colorings, at $1.00 and 
$1.10 PER YARD. 

Best quality five-frame 
ENCLISH BRUSSELS, new 
and beautiful goods, at 
$1.25 PER YARD. 








Broadway, corner 19th Street. 





SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. ARE 
NOW DISPOSING OF THEIR SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS OF LOUISIENNES, 
FOULARDS, FIGURED TRICOTINES, 
STRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS, 8U- 
RAHS, AND OTHER TEXTILES S8UIT- 
ABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, AT 
A VERY MARKED REDUCTION IN 
PRICE. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


Importers and Manufacturers, 


pec | and (titth Street, 
ew York. 


Degraaf & Taylor 


OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


CHAMBER, 
PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, 


Dining Room 
SUITES, 


In all Woods and at all 
Prices. 


Degraaf& Taylor, 


47 & 49 W. 14th St. and 48 W. 45th St. 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


__NEW YORK. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ..12 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets 100 p’es 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 p’ces, $8.50; white 7 
Richly Decorated China Tea $ ts, 44 plecea..... 12 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, ; white... 3 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs... 2 60 
Decorated Perlor & 


Illustrated Catalogue and 
application. Estimates and information f: q 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders “ow and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. mt C. O. D, or on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 
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